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You can be sure that Heald Service 


President Buren (right) 
whose letter is quoted here, 
watches first demonstration 
of Heald Bore-matic in his 
plant at Tacoma, Wash. 





isn’t measured in dollars or distance 


THE ABOVE PARAGRAPH speaks for itself. 
Quoted from an unsolicited letter from 
Mr. N. J. Buren, president of the 
Tsungani Piston Company of Tacoma, 
Washington, it is typical of hundreds of 
such letters from satisfied Heald cus- 
tomers in every part of the country. 

For Heald service isn’t measured in 
dollars or distance. No plant is too 
large or too small, too near or too far, 
for the Heald Serviceman. 

Heald service begins when we first 
assist you to decide on the proper ma- 
chine for a particular job—and does not 


INTERNAL AND SURFACE GRINDING MACHINES 


SO 


end until our Serviceman has demon- 
strated that the equipment we recom- 
mend will produce exactly to the re- 
quirements for which it was bought, and 
that your operator, himself, can meet 
those requirements. 

Whether the order is for one machine 
in a shop as far away as Tacoma or 
for a battery of Bore-matics in New 
England, you can be sure that Heald 
Service will follow through, from the 
blue-print stage to satisfactory opera- 
tion in your own plant. 

If you have a production problem 





requiring high precision, let a Heald 
engineer show you how to achieve 
maximum output at low cost. 


THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


HEALD 


means finer precision 


... lower costs 


-BORE-MATIC PRECISION FINISHING MACHINES 
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FORM-SET ROPE 
is 
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Ever watch a truly great skater? Ever watch him rocket 
down the straightaways, glide around the turns? He’s 
graceful, swift, sure ...a study in balance and smooth 
endurance .. . because he’s relaxed. 








You'll find much of that scme relaxed quatity in Beth- 
lehem Form-Set rope. Form-Set rope is preformed; each 
wire and each strand is molded to its final helical shape 
before being laid in the rope. In this way many internal 
stresses and strains are relieved. Since the wires and 
strands are preshaped into their final form, they have no 
nervous urge to straighten themselves out. They do not 
fight to uncoil. The rope is relaxed. 













Cut a section of Form-Set rope. You'll notice that not 
a single wire or strand pops loose from the rope. They 
all lie smoothly in place. To get them apart, you actually 
have to lift them out with your fingers. 


















What is the advantage of this relaxation? Clearly, it 
means easier handling. But more important stiH, it pro- 
motes longer life on jobs where bending fatigue is a 
serious item—and this includes practically all oper- 





Id ating ropes. 

ve Bethlehem furnishes every grade, size, and type with 
the Form-Set construction . .. the feature that relaxes 

1Y wire rope. 





Why a Form-Set (preformed) rope is relaxed. Preforming “‘sets”’ 
me wires and strands in their helical permanent shape, so tha! 
hey have no tendency to fly apart, even when cut or broken. 


When you think WIRE ROPE... think BETHLEHEM 
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| 33 buzz saws ganged up on this belt 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


N THIS Southern hard wood lumber 
mill, 33 saws— band saws, edgers, 
slashers, trimmers—cut the logs into 
boards of the right length and width. 
All these saws are driven by one belt. 
‘But the constant strain and the sharp 
turns in the drive stretch the belt. And 
if it stretches too far, the mill shuts 
idown while the belt is cut apart, short- 
ened and the ends fastened together 
gain. 
They used to use expensive leather 
belts in this mill — belts that wore for 
only 5 years and stretched so badly 
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they had to be shortened 2 or 3 times 
a year. Then the mill owner heard of 
a transmission belt called Highflex — 
developed by B. F. Goodrich — that is 
especially constructed to resist stretch- 
ing and can be made endless on the 
job. A B. F. Goodrich belt — 48 inches 
wide — was installed at less than half 
the cost of a leather belt. In exactly the 
same service it lasted — not 5 years — 
but eight, and had to be shortened only 
once in its entire life. 

The mill owner’s records showed 
that the leather belt had cost him 
$1040 per year of service; the B.F. 


Goodrich belt only $300 per year. 

These savings—resulting directly 
from the superior performance of a 
B.F.Goodrich belt—are typical of 
similar savings that can be made in all 
industry with almost any B. F. Good- 
rich product — whether it’s belting or 
hose or any of the 35,000 rubber prod- 
ucts that are constantly being improved 
by B.F. Goodrich research. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 











You, Too, Can Use This 


@ We're still gazing with open-mouthed wonder at the 
things the editors have been preparing for the yearbook 
issue, which will make its bow on January 7. There’s al- 
most no end to the amount of information which will be 
available to all our readers in that issue. For example, if 
you happen to manufacture bolts, nuts, rivets or screws, 
you'll be able to see what your industry expects to pro- 
duce next year, how many people it will employ and 
what to expect from your competition in terms of costs 
and selling prices. That’s only one industry—there are 
46 more of them under STEEL’s microscope in that same 
study. And it also follows that you can get the same data 
on the industries which buy your products, which should 
be a big help to sales departments. Better keep your eye 
peeled for this job, and be sure you have enough copies 
to take care of all your needs. Circulation department is 
open every night from now till the first of the year, just to 
be sure that all new subscriptions are entered in time to 
start with the Yearbook of Industry issue. 


A Muzzle for Santy 


i Since the holiday season is here, we might send 
your way a little item which not only has to do with 
the Christmas spirit but also with the top news of the 
day—labor. Seems that up in Flint where the UAW 
is busily engaged in striking thé General Motors plants 
a couple of unionists were arrested with their sound 
truck on charges of violating the city’s anti-noise ordi- 
nance. A couple of days later the union yelled loud 
and long that they were victims of discrimination, be- 
cause their sound system had been silenced while an- 
other one had continued to operate. Who operated the 
other one? Santa Claus. He was in the window of 
a department store and was telling little kids all about 
Christmas. No discrimination. They shut Santy up, too. 
After all, Santy never turns up at the polls on election 
day. 


Numbers For Sale 


@ The 16-page statistical section which is the “bible” 
of the steel industry on plant location and capacity to 
p'oduce everything from pig iron through to finished steel 
has heen reprinted from our Dec. 17 issue and additional 
copies are available right now. If you need statistics on 
capacity to produce ingots, hale ties or splice bars—or 
any other steel product—a quarter will get you a copy 
from our Readers Service Department. You can have as 
many as you have quarters, so ship in your orders. This 
is the first set of industry statistics on finished steel pub- 
lished since 1938, and it seems to us there have been a 
few changes since then. 


OO ae 


@ According to the statistics, there are approximately 
5000 people in the city of Cleveland who aren’t com- 
pletely out of their minds. That is proven by the fact 
that 32,000 characters actually sat through the Rams- 
Redskins National League championship game two 


weeks ago with a zero wind whistling through the lake- 
front Cleveland Stadium like something straight out of 
the antarctic. The five thousand rational people re- 
ferred to above are those who had already plunked 
down their dough for tickets but decided to stay home 
by the radio and live a few years longer. 

As you can well imagine, for those brave souls who 
did drag out their long underwear and go waich the 
fracas, a good supply of artificial stimulation was an 
absolute necessity. The best evidence of the results 
obtained has been appearing for several days now in 
the “Lost and Found” column of the Plain Dealer. It 
reads: 


OVERCOAT LOST: Brown. Sun. Cleveland Sta- 
dium; also red knitted sweater; F.O.E. jacket; 
Bulova wrist watch; initials J. M. K.; 2 gold rings, 
1 signet, 1 fraternity; auto robe,, plaid maroon; 
upper false teeth; reward. 


. . And Found 


@ An almost equal classic is this one from Pittsburgh 
Manager B. C. Snell's hometown newspaper, The 
Crooksville Messenger. As a matter of fact, if it weren't 
that Crooksville is a little too far away to make it plaus- 
ible we'd swear there was some connection between Mr. 
Brown and our hero at the football game. Here’s the 
card of “Thanks” as it appeared on the social page of 
this high-powered weekly: 


Words cannot express how very grateful we all are 
to the Firemen, Mr. Zollinger, school children, and 
each and every one who participated in the hunt for 
Frank Brown Sunday night. 

—His Wife, Son & Daughter 


This One’s On Us 


@ There are a couple of things peculiar to this issue 
that we should take note of right now. In the first place, 
it’s an extra dividend. Every once in a while you get more 
for your money than you bargained for, and this is one of 
those times. If you'll note on the bottom of this page, 
you'll see this is Volume 117, No. 27. Actually, there are 
only 26 weeks to each half-year and therefore each 
volume of STEEL should have 26 issues. Some years, how- 
ever, have 53 Mondays, which means we have one 26- 
issue volume and one 27-issue volume. We don’t charge 
any more for the long ones, though, so this issue is on the 
house! 

The other thing we want to note is that the issue date 
is Dec. 31, which means that it’s our cue to roll out the 
bells, whistles and shotguns, to load up the hip flask and 
clean the white tie, We're hoping that this will prove 
to be one of the best years in history for all of you; that 
all your boys get home very soon; that all your good reso- 
lutions may be broken by the end of this week, and that 
you'll decide you really didn’t need them anyhow. From 
our orange crate desks, then, here’s wishing you a very 
Happy New Year— 

from 
SHRDLU 





post office, Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 187 


Vol. 117, No. 27, D-cember 31, 1945, issue of STEEL, iy every Monday at Cleveland, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at the 
9. poss essions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 


2 vears $10; all other countries, 1 ys $12. Current issues, 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 
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TWENTY SOLUTIONS 


for thousands of difficult grinding problems 


Sterling’s Stermounts—Mounted Wheels and Points—are supplied with remov- 
able spindles for quick grinding of inside surfaces and other out-of-the-way recesses. 
There is a size and shape for almost any application . . . many more types than 
the twenty shown above. 


There are literally thousands of uses for Stermounts . . . you can think of many 
in your own department or plant. For sharpening, grinding, roughing and finishing 
small parts and inside areas, they are ideal. 
Their range of usefulness is increased by 
the fact that they are available in either vit- 
rified or resinoid bonds. You'll like the 
detachable spindles which permit you to re- 
order only the wheel or point needed . . you 
use the spindles over and over again. 


Sterling Stermounts are economical, easily 
used and efficient. Your letter will bring full 
information at no obligation. 


The complete line of Sterling's Stermounts is shown in this new 
folder. Full description and prices . . . write for it! 


>, - STERLING ABRASIVES 
|) STERLING GRINDING, WHEEL DivIsION 


TIFFIN, “OHIO 
THE WHEELS .OF INDUSTRY 
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Allis-Chalmers Great, Nev 


MYSTERY, 











»=[t Gives You Fine Engineering Features— 
Result of A-C’s Long Electronic Experience 


STURDY, Long-Life Oscil- 
lating Tubes — fully pro- 
tected by overload relays, 
water filters and pressure 
switches. 


NEW Coupling System, 
developed by A-C, keeps 
losses low, permits adapta- 
tion to most applications 
without use of radio fre- 
quency transformers. 


CHOKE COIL protects 
rectifier tubes from dam- 
age by high-frequency ra- 
dio currents. 


HEAVY-DUTY Trans- 
former for handling over- 
loads, other extreme op- 
erating conditions, 


3-PHASE Rectifying Sys- 
tem obtains maximum 
power from electronic 
heater, prevents unbal- 
anced load on power lines. 


INDIVIDUAL Filament 
Transformer for each rec- 
tifier tube, easy to get at. 





LARGE Indicator Panel 
for easy reading — shows 
at a glance when power is 
on, grid and plate cur- 
rents, filament voltage. 


AUTOMATIC Timer con- 
trols heat sequence from 
2 seconds to 20 minutes, 
makes unit easy for un- 
skilled operators to use. 


ALL Controls on one panel 
for easy change in appli- 
cations. No other internal 
adjustments needed. Pro- 
tected from tampering by 
door and lock. 


MODERN Industrial Cabi- 
net encloses complete unit. 
All-Steel construction. 
Mounted on casters for 
mobility. 


SAFETY FEATURES: 
Heavy-duty control, high 
water-temperature switch, 
fuses, interlocking 
switches on doors to pro- 
tect operators. 
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Electronic Heater... 


MARVEL? 


ee [t Gives You Induction Heating at its New- 
est and Finest —Fast, Clean, Simple, Safe! 


1. SELECTIVE HEAT: A-C’s Electronic Heater gives you 
heat where you want it! No need to process an en- 
tire part when only a small surface needs hardening. 
Example: special shaft at left has surface which re- 
ceives hard wear. Electronic Heater hardens only 
where needed, preserves toughness and ductility of 
shaft. Result: increased shaft production — better 
product at lower cost. 








2. FLEXIBLE HEAT: Brazing, forging, annealing—heat 
for all these important processes is available to you 
with A-C’s new Electronic Heater. Reason is adapt- 
ability of induction heating itself. This modern, all- 
in-one production tool is simple to operate, requires 
no special skills, can be applied to almost any indus- 
try. Photo at left shows fittings brazed to small tank 
by Electronic Induction Heating. 


3. CONTROLLABLE HEAT: A prime advantage of Elec- 
tronic Induction Heating. Compare hard surface and 
tough core of metal at left as treated by A-C’s Elec- 
tronic Heater... with deep, irregular hardening and 
brittle core of metal at right, as treated by conven- 
tional methods. Write for further details, or send 
samples for free laboratory test. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES SECTION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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AS PLANNED ON 
YOUR DESK... 


| Buy Fro 


¢ : he 


a PLAN EFFORTLESSLY. #46 PLAN QUICKLY. 9@@ PLAN AC- 
CURATELY. = IT’S JUST THAT WAY WHEN YOU USE ALLIS- 


CHALMERS?’ “UNIT SUB BUILDER” SET TO HELP SOLVE YOUR 


POWER DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 


ACCURATE SCALE MODELS 


OF A-C SUBSTATION APPARATUS SHOW WHAT’S AVAILABLE, 
HOW PARTS FIT TOGETHER, HOW YOUR UNIT SUB WILL LOOK. 


T'S SIMPLE, it’s practical, it’s fast . . . visual planning 
of your power distribution needs with the help of Allis- 
Chalmers’ “Unit Sub Builder’ Set. 

No longer is it necessary to bog down in complicated cat- 
alogues and tables, With accurate scale’ models of Allis- 
Chalmers Prefabricated Load Center Unit Substation ap- 
paratus, you see what's available, experiment with various 


arrangements, make comparisons, build solutions . . . right 
on the top of your desk. 

Even more important: A-C’s accurate models protect you 
against costly power distribution mistakes. You see what 
you're getting in terms of dimensions, characteristics, ap- 
pearance. You make sure that the substation you select is 
the right one for doing the job in your plant. 
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IT’S INSTALLED IN 
YOUR PLANT 


and Buy Right! 


You'll get an even clearer picture if models are built up 
on a floor plan of your plant drawn to the same scale... 
Y, inch to 1 foot. 

All the elements making up Allis-Chalmers unit sub- 
station equipment are contained — in miniature — in the 
model kit. In addition, there’s a handy “Unit Sub Slide 
Rule” to simplify breaker calculation, and a valuable ‘Unit 
Sub Check List” to give you the added planning safety of 
a double check. 

In the comparatively short period Allis-Chalmers’ “Unit 
Sub Builder” Set has been available for assisting power 
distribution planners, engineers of many leading U. S. 
firms have taken advantage of its time-saving, trouble-saving 
benefits. They like the idea of working out solutions . . 
quickly, easily, accurately. 

This complete and proven service is yours, with no obli- 
gation. To see for yourself how the models, check list, and 
slide rule can help you in the planning of your power distri- 
bution system, call your nearby Allis-Chalmers district office. 

An A-C field engineer will bring the models, together 
with the slide rule and check list to your office for a showing. 
ALLIs-CHALMERS MFG. Co., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 

A 1949 


—with 


Unit Sub Builder 
Set 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co, 
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} sists of a preheat and a high-heat furnace, as installed here in an 
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2. When the two furnaces are installed in accordance 

with this recommended layout, the operator, by making 

an easy pivot, can transfer work from the preheat 

furnace to the high-heat furnace without unnecessary 

steps. A water-quench tank can be located in front 

of the preheat furnace; an oil-quench tank, in front 
4 of the high-heat furnace. 


pa 


4. This sturdy, slab-milling cutter of Bethlehem 
No. 66 high-speed steel was made to size before heat- 
treating. It was given a first preheat at 550 F in air, 
a second at 1550 F in drycolene, and a-high heat at 
2250 F in drycolene plus propane. There was no 
decarb, and edges were file hard. 


6. The cutting edge of the moly-cobalt, high-speed 
tool in this photomicrograph (X-500) clearly shows 
the absence of decarb and the uniform distribution of 
carbon particles. Because the hardness extends right 
to the surface, no finish-grinding is necessary. 


a During the heat treatment of high-speed steel, 


a protective atmosphere, free of carbon dioxide and 
water vapor, must be introduced into the furnace to 
prevent oxidation and decarburization of the steel. 
Such an atmosphere is created by the processing of 
standard fuel gases and air in this specially con- 
structed, 200-cfh, G-E drycolene producer. 


5. In cutters such as these, of moly and cobalt 
high-speed steels, both sharp cutting edges and sharp 
corners must be maintained. After heat treatment 
in a G-E Type TG box furnace, in drycolene atmos- 
phere, the cutters were free of scale and decarb; both 
cutting edges and corners were file hard. 


H. E. LEWIS 


Industrial Heating 


Specialist 


San Francisco Office 





7. To advise you on an industrial heating problem, 
G.E. maintains heating specialists in ail principal 
cities, plus an engineering staff qualified to recom- 
mend the best type of equipment for your particular 
purpose. For detailed recommendations, consult your 
nearest G-E heating specialist, or write Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL OVENS AND FURNACES FOR NORMALIZING, STRESS-RELIEVING, BLUING, AGING, TEMPERING, ANNEALING, DRAWING, ETC. 
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Maehler re-circulating air heat furnaces 
maintain temperature uniformity within 2° F.! 
That's why users depend on them for in- 
creased efficiency on every heat treating job. 
This exceptional heat uniformity assures per- 
fect results, reduces the number of rejects 
due to improper heat treating, and reduces 


fo} of Dae tdbole mares tts 


Maehler furnaces range from 200 to 2500 


Popol ole t cctv beter thre (= furnaces for billet nor- 


eslotbbAbelemmmeteptelemmets(eM@menstel-letttelemme) Map aeal(s(—rel 
shapes up to 40 feet long, smaller furnaces 
To) eter lot) Mmerot-tetele lw) Commmetebel lett bole me) mmed tpbeet 


num tanks up to 40 feet long, and aging 


ovens for magnesium castings and for tem- 
Jol-5 6 bale Mo) det olen g- 

Maehler engineers can help you plan a’ 
complete heat treating: installation—heaters, 
ovens, racks, cars, mongrails, drives, hoists 


— whatever is needed to do your job best. 
The long and practical experience of Maehler 


engineers covers every type of heat treating 
of every kind of metal. Why not let us help 
you plan your heat treating system. Write — 


today for full information. 
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Photo courtesy 
ACF - BRILL 
MOTORS CORP. 















To the manufacturer of products involving 
sheet metal parts of high strength alloys of 
low ductility, the CECOSTAMP offers entirely 
new production methods that, for the past 
ten years have been accomplishing revolu- 
tionary results in the aircraft industry. 


‘A HIGH PRODUCTION, IMPACT-TYPE 


STAMP 


For moderate runs or for finishing operations 
on long runs, the CECOSTAMP is being in- 
stalled in many of the country’s important 
Sheet metal shops. Write for details. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNA. 
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A CHALLENGE 

TO 
TRADITIONAL 
METHODS 





OF 


SHEET METAL 





PRODUCTION 





INEXPENSIVE, EASILY MADE DIES . 
Dies can be made quickly, easily and in- 
expensively of lead, zinc, Kirksite and 
similar metals that can be molded. Dies are 
salvageable. 


SPRINGY METALS PERMANENTLY SET 


No matter how springy or resilient the sheet 
may be, a blow from the CECOSTAMP will 


result in a permanent set. 


SONA 
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aluminum alloy provide an ideal means 
for obtaining full-strength joints of both 
Alcoa 75S-T and Reynolds R303, thus 
permitting full utilization of the high 
physical properties of these new alloys. 
Quickly driven by either a pneumatic or 
hand gun, they pull the work together 
tightly as would a bolt — fill the hole 
completely where required — then lock 
in place with the permanence of a rivet. 


Huck Lockbolts of 24S-T aluminum alloy 


AN ALUMINUM ALLOY FASTENER 


TO MATCH THE STRENGTH OF THE NEW. ¥ 
High Aenrile f PIN—Inserted from Back Side of Work 1 

. ALUM te ALLOYS | 
HUCK LOCKBOLTS with pins of 75S-T 


LOCKING GROOVES 





COLLAR—Slips 
Freely Over Inserted 


Pin 


DRIVING OPERATION 
BREAKS PIN FLUSH 
WITH COLLAR 


COLLAR SWAGED INTO 





CHORECHEOLECPU RA RULOP TATED temmmmmmmmnes 644 (teem ‘ 


PULL GROOVES BREAKNECK | | 
FIT GUN JAWS GROOVE 





FILLS HOLE COMPLETELY 


LOCKING GROOVES FOR £ 
\ PERMANENT FASTENING WHEN REQUIRED j 


ae 











DRIVEN 
HUCK LOCKBOLT 





| 


offer the same installation advantages and provide the strength of 24S-T rivets 
without “iceboxing.” Other materials are also available as listed below. 


Used in place of RIVETS, the Huck Lockbolt eliminates all bolting-up operations 
—thus permits much faster assembly. When the shank of the Lockbolt pin is larger 


than the hole, the pin is drawn into a press fit engagement, thus assuring positive 


and complete hole-filling with liberal hole size tolerances. 


Used in place of BOLTS, Huck Lockbolts save much time and trouble. They are 
more quickly installed than bolts — eliminate lockwashers, cotterpins and nuts — 
provide hole-filling — assure uniform tightening — and fasten permanently; will not 


loosen under any conditions of vibration or fatigue loading. 





Small hand gun is ideal for main- 
tenance jobs. 6 to 10 Lockbolts per information on request. 
minute can be driven with this tool. 


ES a a a 
2480 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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or high-strength alloy steel. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Huck Lockbolts are available in two types—(1) for applica- 
tions requiring hole-filling (to replace rivets and close-fitting 
bolts), and (2) for use in place of bolts in clearance holes. 
They are furnished with any type of head desired, and 
with pins of 24S-T or 75S-T aluminum alloy, carbon steel, 


Lockbolts are now available in 3/16” diameter with grip 
lengths ranging from 1/32” to 21/32” by 16ths. Lockbolts 
of 1/4” and 5/16” diameter will soon be available. Full 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGA 









Fast, light-weight pneumatic gun 
recommended for production work 
will drive 20 to 40 Lockbolts per 
minute. 
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with Flat Rolled Stee/—in the Many 
Grades and Finishes of the Republic Line 


All steel has a degree of elasticity—but that 
isn’t the quality that stretches (1) The pos- 
sibilities of product design and (2) The 
limits of fabrication. It is the wide range of 
the Republic Flat Rolled Line that does it. 


Here’s why. Republic produces a wide 
variety of analyses, from plain carbon to 
stainless steel—in all forms, from narrow, 
light-gauge strip to 90-inch-wide sheets— 


These Republic products have several fea- 
tures that give you advance notice of fine 
performance. First, their long record of 
service. Second, their development by a 
leader in steel research and engineering. 
Third, their quality controlled by one or- 
ganization from the ore to finished product. 


So, when product or maintenance mate- 
rials are considered, check up on the extra 


STRETCH PRODUCT DESIGN AND 
‘5 ANUFACTURING LIMITS= 


in all commercial finishes. If you want a 
J material that has rust-resistance, or elec- 

trical properties—that takes a painted, 
plated or porcelain finish—that must fabri- 
cate easily by all methods, even deep draw- 
ing as illustrated below—you’ll find the 
material you want in the Republic Line. 


advantages you get from Steel. Then let 
the Republic Line show you how to get the 
best from the flat rolled steel you buy. 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES a CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


























Trade Names to Remember 


TONCAN IRON 
fresists rust and corrosion} 
ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 

{corrosion- and heat-resisting} 
ALDECOR — COR-TEN 
REPUBLIC DOUBLE STRENGTH 
(weight-saving, high strength steels} 
TONCAN ENAMELING IRON 
leasy to fabricate and enamel] 
ELECTRO PAINTLOK 
ELECTRO ZINCBOND 
ELECTRO NEVAPEEL 
(take paint readily—hold it} 
TAYLOR ROOFING TERNES 
{proved by 134 years’ use} 
REPUBLIC SILICON STEEL 
thigh-performance electrical steel} 
EX-L-ITE TIN PLATE 
tuniform high quality} 
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a Model NN 


Turning Machine 





Monarch Magna-Matic 
Turning Machine 





Monarch 10” Sensitive Precision 


Toolmaker’s Lathe 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY «© SIDNEY, OHIO 
FACTORY BRANCHES 


DIRECT 


CHICAGO 46, /LLINOIS 
622 W. Washington Bivd. 
Phone: Randolph 4295 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 

Room 209 Upper Carnegie Bidg. 
10465 Carnegie Avenue 

Phone: Garfield 2590 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 

801 Fisher Building 635 Industrial Office Bidg. 
Phone: Trinity 1-0426 Phone: Mitchell 2-1770 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Maco Building 512 Empire Building 

38 and College Avenue liberty Ave. and Stanwix St. 
Phone: Wabash 3355 Phone: Atlantic 6428 





Speaking of buying turning machines from government 
surplus stocks, the production engineer of one of the nation’s 
largest industrial plants said: 

“I don’t look any further 

after I’ve found a Monarch.” 


This points out the reason why so few Monarch turning 
machines are listed for government disposal or in the used 
machine tool markets. Either they’re held by their owners 
... or the few that do appear are quickly snapped up by 
discriminating buyers. 

The reason is obvious—Monarchs pay their way! In finer 
machining, closer tolerances, faster production with less 
operator fatigue, Monarchs have always paid outstanding 
dividends to their owners. 


For your postwar production, standardize on Monarch. 
If our delivery schedules can’t meet your requirements, we’ll 
help you select Monarchs whenever they may be found in 
government surplus stocks. Call on 
our nearest office for any turning 
machine requirement. 
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S INCE we first introduced WELCO Collector Rings, 
we've filled a lot of orders for custom-built collector 
rings for special needs . . . and we can meet your 
need! WELCO Collector Rings come in all sizes... 
designed to meet special or specific requirements. 
Carry current of 5 to 200 amperes. Rings are of 


hard bronze metal; brush hoiders of brass; insula- 


3 A 


FOR 
SPECIAL 
NEEDS 









tion of Bakelite. 2 to 12 rings can be furnished 
on one stub, complete with brush holders, brushes, 
studs for supporting the brush holders, and stud 
rings. Rings can be assembled as a unit on one 
hollow tube, with threads on one end—insulation 
bushing on the other. You'll like their trouble-free 


action. Write ‘to us about your requirements. 


THE B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. SS, 1628-14 Vine St. 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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First Give, Then Take! 


No year in history can match 1945 in the variety and number of climactic events. 
It was a year of almost continuous excitement, of build-ups to glorious triumphs and of 
let-downs to provoking stalemates. The panorama of the old year’s contradictions has 
left the nation groggy— intoxicated by excessive indulgence in history-making super- 
latives. 

The year started and now is ending on a sober note. As 1945 was ushered in a 
year ago, the American people were stunned by the serious implications of the battle 
of the bulge. We were berating ourselves for our over-confidence and tendency to 
relax before victory was actually won. 

Then in quick succession came President Roosevelt’s budget message keying the 
nation’s economy to the job situation, the Yalta conference, the futile bid by Green- 
Johnston-Murray for industrial peace, the sudden death of President Roosevelt and 
immediate popularity of Mr. Truman as his successor, the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco, the execution of Mussolini and the collapse of Germany, the British 
election and the eclipse of Churchill, the atomic bomb at Hiroshima, the declaration 
of war by Russia against Japan, the unconditional capitulation by Japan, the prompt 
removal of many wartime controls, the drastic changes in personnel in the executive 
department of the government, increasing tension in relations between management 
and labor, the ill-fated management-labor conference, the CIO-GM strike and the 
consequent Presidential move to link wages with profits, the wage-price squeeze, the 
general slowing down of reconversion progress and the unfavorable aspects of inter- 
national affairs. 

In short, 1945 witnessed our rise from the depths of discouragement in January 
to the heights of victory in May and August and our painful descent into economic 
confusion as the year ends. 

Throughout these ups and downs one can discern one basic situation that must 
be corrected if we are to rise from our present condition of uncertainty and seeming 
helplessness. It is the situation whereby the leaders of all of the victorious nations 
encouraged their people to expect a rainbow of unprecedented blessings at the end 
of the war. 

As a result everybody wants to take and nobody wants to give. It is this attitude 
that is blocking every constructive move in world affairs and in our own internal 
national affairs. 

To the new year falls the opportunity for statesmen to lead by demonstrating to 
the public that one must first give in order that he may later take. 
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MONEY FOR EXPANSION: Produc- 
ers, manufacturers and distributors who anticipate 
financial problems in connection with postwar ex- 
pansion will do well to read carefully the article 
written for this publication by Charles B. Hender- 


son, chairman of the board of directors of the Re- 


. construction Finance Corp., in which this agency’s 


services to industry are described authoritatively. 
Many businessmen will be surprised at the scope 

of assistance available through RFC. Mr. Hender- 

son lists seven services: .1. Long term loans to 


finance reconyersion of war plants. 2. Commitments 
to provide assurance of future loans so that borrow- 
ers may proceed with plans for reconversion. 3. 
Credits or loans to purchase plants, plant facilities 
4. Loans against can- 
celed war contracts or subcontracts. 5. Working 
7. Blanket par- 


or other surplus property. 
capital loans. 6. Veterans’ loans. 
ticipation agreements. 

Under blanket participation agreements banks are 


encouraged to make loans with maturities up to ten 


years with principal payments of not less than 10 


(OVER) 
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per cent each year. The plan provides an automatic 
guaranty by RFC up to 75 per cent of the loan. 
Popularity of this type of financing is attested by the 
fact that loans made under blanket participation 
agreements already total more than $50 million. 
Under RFC’s seven-point program, anybody should 
be able to finance a sound proposition through local 
bank or RFC, —p. 42 


EXTRAORDINARY CAREER: A” 


nouncement that Eugene G. Grace has been elected 
chairman of the board of Bethlehem Steel after serv- 
ing that corporation as president for 32 years in- 
vites attention to an extraordinary career. 

Mr. Grace assumed the presidency of Bethle- 
hem in 1913. Upon his shoulders soon thereafter 
fell the heavy responsibility of directing the corpora- 
tion’s extensive wartime activities involving pro- 
duction not only for the United States but also for 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy. Again 
throughout World War II it was Mr. Grace who di- 
rected Bethlehem’s great contributions to the war 
effort of the United States and her allies. 

No industrialist in the world has carried as heavy 
a responsibility for production in the two greatest 
wars in history as has Mr. Grace, and few if any 
captains of industry anywhere and at any time can 
match his record for continuous, successful leader- 
ship of an outstanding private enterprise in peace 
and war for nearly a third of a century. —p. 29 
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EVERY SEVENTH JOB: A booklet just 


issued by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion entitled “U. S. Automobile Industry—Pace- 
maker for Progress” does a good job of emphasizing 
the economic blessings conferred upon the public by 
the automobile. 

Although the production of cars and parts direct- 
ly provides jobs for only 700,000 persons, accord- 
ing to the booklet, the operation, maintenance and 
servicing of these vehicles affords profitable employ- 
ment for more than 6 million other persons. There- 
fore in the aggregate the motor car industry really 
generates jobs for about 7 million persons, or one 
out of seven of the gainfully employed in the na- 
tion. 

The automobile enables the public to spend $5 
billion annually on touring. To serve the nation’s 
motorists are more than 360,000 establishments— 
dealers, repair shops, gasoline stations—which do 
$8% billion of business a year. 

About 20 years from now our children will be 
reading figures on the economic benefactions of the 
airplane which may dwarf the currently impressive 
record of the motor car. —p. 40 


POSTWAR POSTSCRIPTS: Avtomo- 


bile assemblies in the week ended Dec. 22, totaled 
17,580 compared with 16,240 in the preceding 
week. “Ward’s Automotive Reports” questions the 
predictions made in some quarters that 6 million 
cars will be made in 1946 (p. 94) and suggests that 
4 million is a more realistic figure, even allowing 
for a fairly early labor-management reconciliation. 
.. . A. H. Allen, Detroit editor, opines that the 
“fact finders” assigned to the CIO-GM case (p. 39) 
are not looking for figures that can be found in bal- 
ance sheets, profit and loss statements and expense 
ledgers but are hoping to see the confidential GM 
estimates of production levels being projected for 
1946 and 1947... . Numerous machinery manufac- 
turers and dealers are making application to become 
“approved dealers” for RFC (p. 32) to assist that 
agency in selling government-owned machine tools 
and allied equipment. Approved dealers will re- 
ceive a 12% per cent commission on sales... . CPA 
warning that stricter controls will be imposed unless 
pig iron consumers watch their inventories more 
carefully has caused some purchasers (p. 35) to 
modify shipping instructions to their suppliers. .. . 
The raw material situation is marked by feast and 
famine. Inventories of iron ore and limestone are 
adequate for the winter (p. 23) but a high level of 
operations in the steel industry would precipitate a 
tight situation in steel scrap and in coal. Tin stocks 
continue limited; zinc is in fair supply, and most 
alloying elements are available. . . In his usual in- 
formative year-end report on the state of affairs in 
the iron and steel industry, Walter S. Tower, presi- 
dent of the American Iron & Steel Institute (p. 25) 
declares that the industry’s capacity is more than 
ample to meet immediate peacetime demands and 
that the unfavorable relationship between income 
and costs is disturbing. He points out that the cur- 
rent union demand for a $2 per day wage increase 
would total $225 million annually—more than the 
industry earned in 1944. . . . Through technical in- 
genuity, good metallurgy and use of powerful upset- 
ting machines, Tube Turns, Inc., has cut the weight 
of rough forged cylinder barrels from about 200 to 
83 pounds (p. 52), thus reducing the weight of metal 
removed by machining from 183 to 66 pounds... . 
Observers scanning developments on the Pacific 
coast (p. 30) see bright, long-term prospects for ex- 
panding industry in that area. 
Happy New Year! 
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Typical Samples of the Thousands Checked to Maintain 
Quality and Uniformity in Inland Steels 


Hundreds of Tons of 





Making steel, the basic material of our modern world, is no simple process — 
nor is it one of small responsibility. For in making steel thousands of require- 
ments must be satisfied; many involving consideration for human life as well 
as the reputation of designers, fabricators and builders of equipment. Operations 
of such consequence call for constant checks and rigid testing — ruling out all 


guesswork, 


In the course of a single year hundreds of tons of steel samples undergo 
chemical, tensile, metallographic, etch and other tests at Inland. Chemical 
analyses alone run well over a thousand tons. These precautions are taken 
to furnish a uniformity and quality in steel that will fully measure up to every 


requirement. 


For the benefit of steel users, Inland maintains a large specialized staff of 
engineers and metallurgists who will gladly cooperate with you in the selection 
and use of steels — without obligation. 

r 

Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, 
St. Paul. Principal Products: Bars e Structurals e Plates e Sheets @ Strip e Tin 


Plate e Floor Plate e Piling e Reinforcing Bars e Rails e Track Accessories. 
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No Mistaking Ryerson Alloys 


Certified Quality Demands Positive Identification 


All Ryerson alloy steels are doubly identified. 
Each bar is painted with colors which indicate the 
AISI analysis type and the condition of the steel. 
Larger bars are individually stamped, and smaller 
bars are bundled and tagged with a heat symbol 
assigned to the specific heat from which the bars 
are rolled. This double identification is as unmis- 
takable as finger printing. 


All this is important to you because: Each heat of 
alloy steel in Ryerson stocks has been carefully 
selected, and thoroughly tested. The exact chem- 
ical analysis, as well as the hardenability response 
for that steel are known. This information, to- 
gether with an interpretation of obtainable phys- 


ical properties after quenching and drawing, is as- 
sembled in the form of an Alloy Steel Report that 
is cross referenced with Heat identification. A 
copy of the Report is sent with each shipment of 
that particular steel. Thus, you receive steel that 
is Certified as to quality and performance... plus 
a Report that serves as an accurate guide to best 
heat treatment. 


Take advantage of this identified quality and re- 
ceive prompt, personal service. Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston. 
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APPRAISAL of the iron and steel in- 
idustry’s raw materials position at year- 
end presents a mixed picture. Coal and 
ap supplies are short and may interfere 
ith a high level of production during 
the remaining winter months. Supplies 
of iron ore and limestone, however, are 
adequate to cover needs until the lake 
shipping season is reopened. 

Two uncertain factors which will de- 
termine the extent to which the shortage 
coal and scrap may affect steelmaking 
iperations are the threatened steel strike 
and weather conditions, 

Should the steelworkers walk off the 
ob Jan, 14 as scheduled and remain out 
for any considerable period, requirements 
of coal and scrap will drop below present 
stimates, making present and prospective 








supplies adequate. If, on the other hand, 
the labor situation is resolved without 
interrupting production, an extremely 
ight situation may develop. 


Severe weather conditions would ham- 
r the preparation of scrap in yards and 
ight disrupt transportation of both coal 
knd scrap to the mills. Traffic in the 
Buffalo and other northern and eastern 
hreas already has been adversely affected 
by December’s storms. Repetition of 
these could place the mills in a precari- 





the Cuyahoga river at Cleveland. 


With an adequate tonnage of iron ore carried to Lake Erie docks and furnaces to last until the 
Great Lakes shipping season reopens in the spring, these freighters are tied up in the mouth of 
Photo, courtesy, Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer 





Steel Scrap, Coal Supplies Scant 


Tight situation expected to develop if operations are main- 
Iron ore and limestone inventories 
Tin stocks to continue limited. Zinc 
Most alloying elements available 


ous position in regard to raw materials. 

Bituminous coal stocks held by the 
steel industry averaged only 36 days’ 
needs on Nov. 1 compared with 41 days’ 
needs on Oct. 1. This drop was due 
to a coal mine supervisors’ strike in the 
final week of September and early Octo- 
ber. Stocks held by steel and rolling 
mills on Nov. 1 totaled only 548,000 
tons, or 21 days’ needs, compared with 
746,000 tons, or 33 days’ needs, on Oct. 
1. By-product coke ovens held 3,677,000 
tons on Nov. 1 compared with 4,624,000 
tons a month earlier. 

Consumption of bituminous coal by 
steel producers and rolling mills in- 
creased 18.6 per cent in October, rising 
to 798,000 tons from 673,000 tons in the 
previous month while by-product coke 
ovens consumed only 5,631,000 tons in 
October compared with 7,130,000 in 
September, a decline of approximately 
20 per cent. 

Partly as a result of directives which 
channeled large tonnages to the Great 
Lakes traffic during the 1945 shipping 
season and to strikes at mines, including 
numerous “wildcat” strikes, the chief 
consuming industries were unable to re- 
plenish their coal stockpiles. On Nov. 1, 
the national stockpile was equivalent to 











only about 45 days’ needs compared with 
a more normal level of 90 days’ needs 
registered at the corresponding time in 
1942. 

Despite these strikes, however, officials 
of the Solid Fuels Administration believe 
production this year will attain the origi- 
nal goal of 575 million tons, compared 
with 620 million tons in 1944. It is esti- 
mated that the amount of soft coal that 
would have to be mined to meet all needs 
for the present fuel year, which ends 
next March 31, is between 570 million 
and 585 million Steel and coke 
n-oduction account for about 20 per cen! 
of the total soft 
the United States. 

Coke ovens and steel mills will need, 
during the fuel year ending March 31, 
based on the top estimate of total needs 
rf 585 million tons, the following ton- 
nages: Beehive ovens, 5,700,000; by-prod- 
uct coke ovens, 86,500,000; steel and rol- 
ling mills, 10 million; coal and gas re- 
torts, 1,500,000. 

As in coal, the collection and move- 
ment of scrap may be hindered by ad- 
verse weather during the next few 
months, as has already occurred in west- 
evn New York, and to a lesser extent in 
oher northern and eastern areas. In addi- 
tion, supply is restricted by the contin- 
ved difficulty in obtaining manpower in 
dealers’ yards. A steady increase in 
“cnringboards” has been recorded in re- 
cent weeks in offerings for open-hearth 
eerap, This reflects the dwindling sup- 
p'y and the attempt of dealers to purchase 


tons. 


coal consumpticn in 








RAW MATERIALS 








Snow is hauled out of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawanna plant in freight cars 

following December’s 68-inch snowfall. Severe storms. in late December made 

transportation of raw materials to steelmaking plants difficult throughout the 
northern and eastern areas. Photo, courtesy, Buffalo Courier-Express 


in a wider than usual territory. 

An indication of the tightness in the 
scrap market is the recent movement of 
West Coast scrap to Chicago mills. A 
larger than normal charge of scrap in 
the open hearths was necessary to offset 
a drop in pig iron and fuel supplies. 
Sufficient tonnages were not readily avail- 
able in the Midwest. 

Difficulty in meeting scrap demands, 
which are small compared with average 
monthly requirements of over 4 million 
tons during the war years, is attributed 
to the shortage of manpower, and the 
fact that collections during recent years 
have been so thorough, and the flow of 
scrap from battlefields and peacetime 
industrial operations has not reached a 
high volume. 

While no official figures are available, 
it is believed in the trade that little head- 
way has been made in replenishing re- 
serve stocks of prepared scrap, although 
those of unprepared scrap may have risen 
slightly in recent weeks. The report is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines earlier this 
month showed that stocks of iron and 
steel scrap at plants of consumers, sup- 
pliers and producers at the end of August 
totaled about 4,848,000 gross tons, a 2 
per cent increase over the 4,762,000 tons 
reported on July 31. Consumers’ stocks 
on Aug. 31 amounted to 3,772,000 tons 
compared with 3,611,000 tons on July 
81, while combined stocks of suppliers 
and producers were 1,076,000 and 1,- 
151,000 tons on the same dates. 

Total consumption of ferrous materials 
(scrap and pig iron) in August amounted 
to 7,106,000 gross tons, a 14 per cent loss 
from the 8,286,000 tons reported used 


in July, Of the August total, 1,625,000 
tons were purchased scrap; 1,937,000 
tons, home scrap; and 3,544,000 tons, 
pig iron. 

The steel industry is assured of ade- 
quate supplies of iron ore to meet what- 
ever operating levels are attained this 
winter. The bottleneck, if any, would 
develop in the smelting of the ore into 
pig iron. Stocks of Lake Superior iron 
ore on hand at United States and Can- 
adian furnaces and on Lake Erie docks at 
the close of the shipping season on Dec. 1 
totaled about 46 million tons, compared 
with only 44,722,000 as of Dec. 1, 1944. 
This latter stockpile was sufficient to 
sustain steelmaking operations at an aver- 
age rate of about 95 per cent last winter 
compared with the present rate of less 
than 85 per cent. If steelworkers go out 
on strike this winter, there will be an 
oversupply of ore. 

Consumption of Lake Supericr iron ore 
in the United States and Canada in 
December is estimated at 6 million tons 
compared with 5,611,627 tons in Nov- 
ember and 4,491,246 tons in October. 
This brought the year’s total to about 
74.650,000 tons compared with 87,246,- 
990 tons in 1944 and 89,027,689 in 1943, 
the all-time high. Consumption in the 
United States alone is estimated at 5,- 
800,000 tons for December compared with 
5,441,551 tons in November, 4,314,011 
in October; 72,280,000 for the full year 
compared with 84,734,391 in 1944. 

The comparatively small consumption 
in October was due to the fuel shortage. 
As coal shipments fell off materially when 
the miners’ strike began, many steel com- 
panies were forced to bank blast furnaces 


and shut down open hearths because of 
lack of fuel. Steel producers dipped 
heavily into their stocks of cold iron and 
increased their charges of scrap into the 
open-hearth furnaces in an effort to off- 
set the reduced flow of hot iron caused 
by the banking of the blast furnaces. A 
substantial improvement in the pig iron 
supply has been noted in the final weeks 
of the year but consumers have been un- 
able to replenish their stocks of either 
scrap or pig iron. 

Resumption of higher operating rates 
by the pig iron producing industry was 
slower than had been expected, As of 
Dec. 1, 37 blast furnaces were still idle 
compared with 59 on Nov. 1 and 48 on 
Oct. 1. The number of furnaces in blast 
totaled 148 as of Dec. 1, 126 on Nov. 1 
and 142 on Oct. 1. With six furnaces 
continuing in blast and four idle in 
Canada, the totals for both countries as 
of Dec. 1 were 154 in blast and 41 idle. 

Lake Superior iron ore shipments in 
the season just closed totaled 75,714,750 
tons, a decline of 5,455,788 tons, or 6.72 
per cent, from the 1944 total of 81,170,- 
538 tons. This compares with the all- 
time high of 92,076,781 tons in 1942 and 
the 1941 and 1940 totals of 80,116,360 
and 63,712,982 tons, respectively. In ad- 
d'tion to these shipments by vessel, an all- 
rail movement of 1,230,000 tons of Lake 
Superior ore and of 18% million tons of 
all other ore was recorded in 1945. 


Limestone Stocks Remain Adequate 


Stocks of limestone at steel mills sup- 
plied by lake shipments are at about the 
same level as they were a year ago when 
steel production was at a much higher 
level and, therefore, are adequate to 
cover needs during the winter months. 
Shipments on the Great Lakes during 
the 1945 season amounted to about 15- 
700,000 net tons compared with 16,852, 
171 tons in 1944 and 18,570,048 in 1942, 
the all-time high. Mills which are sup- 
plied by rail have normal stocks and will 
not encounter any difficulties in obtaining 
needed supplies unless transportation is 
disrupted, 

Supplies of tin will remain limited dur- 
ing 1946 with the government maintain+ 
ing its distribution controls indefinitely 
The other principal coating material 
zinc, is in good supply. While some 
metals used in alloying are in limited 
supply, steel mills will be able to cove 
their requirements, if the necessity arises 
through the Office of Metals Reserve of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Upor 
request or direction of the Civilian Pro: 
duction Administration, the RFC sell 
quantities from its available reserves td 
assist in meeting civilian deficiencies. 

Official figures show that these hold 
ings by RFC included, in part, the fol 
lowing as of Nov. 1, many of which ar 
used by the steel industry: 21,163 ton 
of pig tin, 86,242 tons of refined lead 
and 10,312 tons of contained antimony 
three metals that still continue in suc] 
short supply that distribution control 
have been maintained. Materials that re 
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main in short supply are cadmium, l,- 
225,971 pounds and corundum, grain 
basis, 1443 long tons. Some of the cobalt, 
nickel, copper and aluminum listed is 
stored in Canada; otherwise, the amounts 
listed are held in the United States. 
Among other minerals and metals listed 
are: Chromite, 508,033 tons of metal- 
lurgical, 236,855 tons of refractory and 
51,590 tons of chemical; cobalt, 3,295,- 
421 pounds; refined copper, 498,406 
short tons; metallurgical fluorspar, 177,- 
557 short tons; acid fluorspar, 22,007 
short tons; secondary magnesium ingot, 
2,215,562 pounds; metallurgical manga- 
nese, 939,543 long dry tons; mercury, 
63,638 flasks; molybdenum, 4,746,202 
pounds; nickel, 36,620,421 pounds; 
tungsten, 22,012,743 pounds; vanadium, 
1,805,562 pounds; slab zinc, 247,321 short 
tons; aluminum, 385,140,355 pounds of 
primary ingot and 6,223,108 pounds of 
secondary ingot; bismuth, 782,514 
pounds; and silver, 7,446,209 troy ounces. 


U. S. Tin Mission Reports 
Dredges in Poor Condition 


Preliminary report of the United States 
Tin Mission recently returned from the 
Far East indicates that damage by the 
Japanese to the tin dredges in British 
Malaya was much less than expected but 
that the prewar rate of production prob- 
ably will not be approached until 1948. 

The condition of the dredges is the re- 
sult of operation by the Japanese without 
normal repairs or replacements. 


Steel Capacity Held More Than 
Ample To Meet Peacetime Demand 


President of American Iron & Steel Institute, in yearend state- 
ment, says it is unlikely immediate future civilian needs will 


cause steel production to top wartime record output of close 


to 90 million tons 


THE STATE of affairs in a broad basic 
industry like iron and steel warrants more 
than casual public interest at this junc- 
ture as the nation strives to get back to 
a sound peacetime footing, said Wal- 
ter S. Tower, president, American Iron 
& Steel Institute, New York, in a yearend 
statement. 

“The industry’s ample steel capacity 
of close to 95 million tons per year pro- 
vides the nation with one very reassur- 
ing actuality. This capacity is more than 
adequate to meet immediate peacetime 
demands for steel—demands which are 
expected to be heavy. 

“It seems improbable that in the im- 
mediate future civilian demands will 
cause steel production to exceed the all- 
time record of close to 90 million tons 
which was made in 1944, But produc- 
tion may very well exceed the previous 
peacetime peak of 63,206,000 net tons 
made in 1929. Steel is still the cheapest, 
most abundant and most versatile of all 
metals. Its quality and usefulness are 
constantly being improved. Its industrial 











COAL MINE IN THE SKY: A new bituminous coal mine atop a moun- 

tain 2200 feet above sea level is being opened at Gary, W. Va. A cutting 

machine makes first cut in the exposed coal seam 9 feet thick over which 

a concrete portal has been built. Mine is estimated to produce 250,000 
tons a year 
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applications are wider than ever. 

“The steel industry will be an im- 
portant factor in helping to put return- 
ing ex-servicemen to work, Over 40 per 
cent of all factory workers in the nation 
earn their living by making steel into 
useful products for American life. The 
products of the steel industry must play 
a significant part in helping to end the 
nation’s housing shortage and to provide 
the consumer goods which are so greatly 
desired. 

“In 1945 production of ingots and 
steel for castings was between 79 million 
and 80 million net tons, a decline of 
about 10 million tons or 11 per cent from 
the 89,641,600 tons which constituted a 
record in 1944. Steel mills operated at 
an average of about 83.8 per cent of 
capacity through 1945, compared with 
95.5 per cent of capacity in 1944, After 
the industry had speedily solved its re- 
conversion problems last autumn, output 
exceeded expectations both before and 
after the coal strike. 

“Production of pig iron and ferroalloys 
in 1945 is estimated to total about 53 
million net tons, against 62,072,683 tons 
in 1944, 

“The steel industry’s average employ- 
ment in 1945 in the production and sale 
of iron and steel products was 548,000 
persons, compared with average employ- 
ment of 571,200 in 1944. In the autumn 
of 1945 the industry had many jobs 
which it was anxious to fill, a total es- 
timated at 55,500 vacancies when one 
spot survey was made by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 

“Total payrolls of the steel industry 
in 1945 are estimated at $1,631,000,000, 
to persons directly engaged in the pro- 
duction and sale of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. That figure compares with $1,- 
745,019,700 paid in payrolls in 1944, The 
shrinkage in payrolls in 1945 as compared 
to 1944 was relatively less than «the 
shrinkage in steel output. 


“The unfavorable relationship of the 
steel industry’s income and earnings as 
compared to its costs has been disturb- 
ing the industry. Wages and costs of 
materials have risen sharply in recent 
years. Meanwhile, ceiling prices for steel 
products are generally less than the 
schedules of steel prices in 1937. The cur- 
rent demand of the steel union for a $2 
per day wage increase would total around 
225 million dollars annually, or more 
than the entire steel industry earned .in 


1944,” 








ATOMIC ENERGY 





America’s Advantage in Atomic 
Energy Research Held “Know-How” 


Industrial executives tell Senate Committee on Atomic Energy 
nation not superior to other countries in basic research but it 
holds superiority in technical developments, production meth- 


ods and facilities 


IN THE opinion of a number of in- 
dustrial executives who figured actively 
in carrying out the Army’s atomic bomb 
program the pre-eminence of the United 
States is not so much along lines of basic 
research as in the ability to put into use- 
ful form the knowledge gained from such 
research. Their testimony was given in 
response to questions put to them at re- 
cent hearings of the Senate Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

“I doubt if we have been greatly 
superior to some other countries in our 
basic research,” said H. A. Winne, vice 
president and manager of engineering, 
Apparatus Department, General Electric 
Co. “Rather, we have been superior in 
our technical developments, our develop- 
ment of production methods and facili- 
ties for manufacturing highly technical 
and complex equipments.” 

In its work in connection with the 
Manhattan Project, General Electric Co. 
ran into many difficult problems be- 
cause it had to work from drawings and 
without any experience gathered from 
pilot installations. But in every instance 
the answer was found. 

“We called on our Pittsburgh high- 
voltage laboratory when we ran _ into 
trouble at one place. We succeeded in 


obtaining some very special vacuum 
tubes from one company. We were able 
to call on the General Electric X-Ray 
Corp. for some other very special tubes. 
We always were able, by making dili- 
gent inquiry, to find someone who could 
help us.” 

The same opinion was advanced by 
H. E. Thompson, vice president, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. He at- 
tributed much of our success in produc- 
tion of atomic bombs to our experience 
in engineering process industries. 

“The process industry phase of engin- 
eering is something in which we in the 
United States have perhaps had more 
experience than other countries. The 
growth of our chemical industry has been 
rapid in recent years. The growth of our 
refining industry has been equally rapid, 
and the development of those industries 
has called for a type of engineering 
which involves hundreds of thousands of 
individual parts, procured in thousands 
of different places, all of which must be 
at the site at the right time and in the 
right order. They not only have to be 
there, but they have to be properly 
warehoused and _ stored,” said Mr. 
Thompson. 

Questioned about Russia, Mr. Thomp- 


son admitted that country frequently 
finds its name in the chemical literature 
in an important way, but that “so far as 
the carryout of chemical manufacture is 
concerned, it, of course, is not developed 
to a large extent so far.” 

Edwin H. Brown, vice president in 
charge of the Engineering and Develop- 
ment Division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
stressed the range of resources required 
in carrying the Manhattan Project to a 
successful conclusion. 

“The project,” he said, “presented 
problems which drew on all the re- 
sources of our company, all its personnel. 
We required new welding processes. We 
required surfaces in the machinery that 
had to be within a tolerance of a mil- 
lionth of an inch, and these had to be 
produced by ordinary people in relatively 
large volume. We encountered new and 
difficult metallurgical problems. The 
pumps were different from any ever be- 
fore built. . . . These were just a few of 
the problems, but they were solved by 
reason of the resources in experience and 
facilities and ingenuity which we had 
available.” 

Consensus of opinion among _ repre- 
sentatives of industry was that some 
other countries could have produced 
atomic bombs, but that it would have 
taken them one and a half to two times 
as long to do the job as was required in 
the United States. 

The bill introduced by the Commit- 
tee’s chairman, Senator Brien McMahon 
(Dem., Conn.), on Dec. 20, takes due 
cognizance of the present dearth of in- 
formation about the full potentiality of 
atomic energy in the future. It would 
establish an Atomic Energy Commission 
to work for the following objectives: 

1—A program of assisting and foster- 








NEW FRAZER: This artist's sketch shows the body lines 
of the new Frazer automobile which will be publicly un- 
veiled in January by Graham-Paige Motors. 





The car 


has a wheel base of 123% inches and a specially de- 
signed 100-horsepower motor. Exceptionally wide seat- 
ing capacity and increased visibility are other features 
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ing private research and development on 
a truly independent basis to encourage 
maximum scientific ‘progress. 

2—A program for the free dissemina- 
tion of basic scientific information and 
for maximum. liberality in dissemination 
of related technical information. 

8—A program of federally-conducted 
research to assure the government of 
adequate scientific and technical accom- 
plishment. 

4—A program for government control 
of the production, ownership and use of 
fissionable materials to protect the 
national security and to insure the broad- 
est possible exploitation of the field. 

5—A program for simultaneous study 
of the social, political and economic 
effects of the utilization of atomic 
energy. 

6—A program of administration which 
will be consistent with international agree- 
ments made by the United States, and 
which will enable the Congress to be 
currently informed so as to take further 
legislative action as may hereafter be 


Seek Strike Settlement Formula 


Government hopes to develop pattern for resolving differ- 


ences. 


Report steel walkout postponement sought pending 


completion of price study by OPA 


WHILE little change developed in the 
troubled labor situation over the country 
last week, a few faint signs were noted 
encouraging the hope that a pattern for 
settling some of the major disputes would 
be evolved in the near future. 

At the moment, the threatened strike 
of steelworkers called for Jan. 14 is in 
the spotlight. Last week it was reported 
pressure was being brought on the union 
to postpone the strike date at least until 
such time as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration can complete a new study of steel 
prices. This, it is said, would be around 
Feb. 1. 

Should the steel strike be delayed it is 
thought a pattern for wage increases may 





appropriate. be worked out which could apply to 


Present, Past and Pending 


™ SHARON STEEL EXTENDS LOWELLVILLE OPERATIONS 
SHARON, Pa.—Sharon Steel Corp. will operate its Lowellville Works for at least an- 
other two or three months. Operation beyond the Jan, 1 original deadline for disposal 
was dictated by pressure for its output, especially sheet bars. Manpower problem at 
Lowellville is acute because many employees have been transferred to Sharon’s Farrell 
works and others have taken jobs in other Mahoning Valley steel plants. 


m@ U. S. STEEL TO BUILD NEW CLEVELAND WAREHOUSE 


CLEVELAND—United States Steel Supply Co. has purchased nine acres on Bessemer 
Ave., this city, as a site for a new warehouse which will double the size of its present 


Construction will be completed late in 1946. 





one. 


@ SURVEY OF JAPANESE STEEL INDUSTRY UNDERWAY 
WasHincton—Arthur B. Otis of the Steel Division, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, has left this city for Japan to assist Richard A. May and Charles Wright in mak- 
ing a six months’ survey of the Japanese steel industry. 


™@ PULLMAN-STANDARD FORECASTS RISE IN OUTPUT 
Cuicaco—Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. expects to produce more railway and 
transit equipment in 1946 than at any time in over 15 years, provided an uninterrupted 
flow of materials can be maintained, C. A. Liddle, president, said last week. Orders 
total $146 million and additional freight car orders can be put into production as early 
as March and additional passenger car orders by third quarter, 


@ BENDIX AVIATION PLANS $25 MILLION EXPANSION 
Detrorr—Bendix Aviation Corp. will spend about $25 million for purchase and 
modernization of plants and facilities to carry out its peacetime operations, Ernest R. 
Breech, president, said last week. 


@ CONSOLIDATED VULTEE MAY BUY INTEREST IN ACF-BRILL 
New Yorx—Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., is reported nego- 
tiating for purchase of American Car & Foundry’s common stock holdings in ACF-Brill 
Motors Co., this city. 


@ RUST FURNACE TO MAKE ORDNANCE PLANT DISPOSAL SURVEY 


PrrrssurcH—Rust Furnace Co. has been awarded a contract by RFC for a survey of 
disposal possibilities of ordnance plants at Meadville, Pa., Titusville, Pa., Williams- 
port, Pa., and Gadsden, Ala., aggregating about $60 million in value. 
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other industries as well as steel. How- 
ever, there was no word last week from 
union spokesmen indicating that a change 
in plans was contemplated. 

In the General Motors strike little 
progress toward settlement of the dispute 
was reported. The United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) announced General Motors had 
agreed to begin negotiations at local lev- 
els on grievances affecting more than 70 
struck plants. The agreement, it was 
said, does not affect the overall negotia- 
tions for a 30 per cent wage rate in- 
crease. Meanwhile picketing of some 
GM plants was resumed after a suspen- 
sion over the Christmas holiday. 

From still another quarter a serious 
threat to the reconversion program looms 
in the threatened strike of some 200,000 
workers in the electrical industry. The 
date for this strike has not been set, but 
union leaders have announced a walk- 
out early in January is inevitable. As 
in the case of the steelworkers, the elec- 
trical workers are demanding a $2 per 
day wage boost. 

Meanwhile, the debate over fact-find- 
ing which includes access to company 
books continues. President Truman early 
in the month expressed the belief that 
management should open its books to 
fact-finding commissions. Walter P. 
Reuther, auto workers union vice presi- 
dent conducting the General Motors 
strike, hailed the President’s statement as 
a “victory for the principle of wages 
based on the ability to pay.” 

In management circles, however, it 
was argued that the linking of wages to 
profits would have revolutionary effects 
on free enterprise. It was claimed the 
government, in effect, would be a party 
to determining what share of profits went 
to wage earners and what share went to 
investors; small business would become 
prohibitively risky because it would be 
unable to meet the wage scales imposed 
on larger competitors and consequently 
would be unable to recruit labor; invest- 
ment of venture capital would be dis- 
couraged because the return would be 
limited. 

Government spokesmen argued that 
profits would be only one of many fac- 
tors considered by the fact-finders and 
it would not be the determining one. 

Ninety-odd day strike of 15,000 at the 
Ford Motor of Canada Ltd. plant in 
Windsor, Ont., finally settled on the basis 
of negotiation and arbitration of differ- 
ences after a return to work, is estimated 
to have cost the strikers at the plant, 
and UAW-CIO workers at other Windsor 
plants who left their jobs sporadically in 
sympathy, a total of $14 million in lost 
wages, 








HOME CONSTRUCTION 





Housing 
Crisis to 
Continue 


Only 400,000 to 500,000 new 
dwelling units to be con- 
structed during 1946, against 
need for several million 


AN ACUTE housing shortage will 
continue for several years, despite emer- 
gency programs now underway and plan- 
ned to alleviate the crisis, government 
officials admitted last week. 

“Rapid demobilization of service men 
and women, combined with the evacua- 
tion of temporary housing by many thous- 
ands of war workers who had migrated 
to war production centers, has brought 
the country suddenly face to face with 
a housing shortage more serious perhaps 
than any we have known in modern 
times,” says John D. Small, administrator 
of civilian production. 

Most optimistic hopes of housing ex- 
perts is that only 400,000 to 500,000 new 
dwelling units can be completed during 
1946. These will not go far in filling the 
country’s needs, which the National 
Housing Administration estimates will be 








Workmen erect prefabricated houses on the site of a wartime Army camp on 
the northern edge of Chicago. These units will be used by returning veterans. 
Some of the houses were completed just before Christmas. NEA photo 


3,240,000 by the end of next year. At 
present, it is estimated that 1,500,000 
families are doubling up, sharing houses 
or apartments by necessity. 

The housing shortage is not wholly 
war-born; a substantial deficit was accu- 
mulated during the depression which 
preceded the war. When the depression 
struck in 1929-30, this country had been 
building new housing units at an average 
annual rate of 703,000. Then construc- 
tion fell almost two-thirds to 273,000 
units a year during the next decade. 





Sen. James Mead (Dem., N. Y.) inspects temporary barracks and war workers’ 


homes made from prefabricated materials. 


The Federal Housing Administra- 


ion plans to convert 100,000 of these temporary buildings into comfortable family 
units, which officials believe can be done at small cost. NEA photo 


Though building revived to an average 
of 427,000 units during the period from 
1940 to 1945, the need today is greater 
than ever, for much of the wartime con- 
struction consisted of temporary houses 
that mushroomed up around new war 
plants. 

For the next decade, it is estimated, 
1,250,000 new houses a year will have 
to be built to fill needs, 

At present, a shortage of building ma- 
terials and skilled building tradesmen 
precludes any such rate of construction 
activity. 

Among the building materials which 
are most critically short are cast iron soil 
pipe, cast iron radiation, bathtubs, com- 
mon and face brick, clay sewer pipe, 
structural tile, gypsum board, gypsum 
lath, lumber and millwork. 

While the housing shortage rapidly is 
becoming one of the country’s foremost 
problems, little action has yet been taken 
toward solving it. A housing conference 
of government, labor and building indus- 
try representatives in Washington recently 
served only to define the problem and to 
outline the tentative steps being taken to 
encourage more home construction and 
to channel available supplies of building 


materials into homes for returning 
veterans. 
The Civilian Production Administra- 


tion has issued Priorities Regulation 33 
which will provide an HH rating for ma- 
terials intended for homes costing less 
than $10,000 for veterans. In a measure, 
this action reverses the action of the 
War Production Board of last October in 
abolishing L-41, the wartime order 
governing construction. Half of avail- 
able building supplies are expected to 
be channeled into homes for veterans 
by the measure. 
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BETHLEHEM APPOINTMENTS 





Grace Elected 
Chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel 


Continues as chief executive 
officer of company. Arthur B. 
Homer named president. Two 
new vice presidents appointed 


ELECTION of Eugene G. Grace to 
the chairmanship of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Grace, who has served as president 
of the company since 1913, continues as 
chief executive officer but is succeeded 
as president by Arthur B. Homer who 
has been vice president in charge of 
Bethlehem’s Shipbuilding Division since 
May, 1940. 

Other executive personnel changes an- 
nounced by Bethlehem include the elec- 
tion of two new vice presidents. One, 
William H. Collins, who has been gen- 
eral manager of Bethlehem shipyards in 
the Boston area, has been appointed vice 
president in charge of all the corpora- 
tion’s shipbuilding facilities and opera- 
tions, succeeding Mr. Homer. 

At the same time Norborne Berkeley, 
who has been executive assistant to Mr. 
Grace, has been elected a vice president 
and will continue to serve as executive 
assistant to the chairman. 

Both Mr. Collins and Mr. Berkeley 
have been associated with Bethlehem 
many years, the former since 1917, and 
the latter since 1919. 


With Company Since 1919 


The new president of Bethlehem, Mr. 
Homer, has been associated with the 
company since 1919. His entire busi- 
ness career has been with the company. 
He was for five years at the general head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, and subsequent- 
ly was at Quincy, Mass., and at New 
York. After holding various posts in 
engineering, production, and sales, he 
became a director of the corporation and 
a vice president in 1940. 

Mr. Homer is 49 years of age and is 
a native of Belmont, Mass. He was a 
lieutenant in the submarine service in 
World War I, and is a graduate of Brown 
University. 

Several sales staff changes were also 
announced by Bethlehem last week, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1946. 

George B. Troxell has been named 
manager of the Carbon Bar Division, 
Bethlehem, succeeding L. R. Steuer, re- 
tired. Mr. Troxell was formerly man- 
ager of ordnance and prior to that was 
assistant to Mr. Steuer. 

N. R. Downie has been named man- 
ager of sales, Wire Rope Division, suc- 
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EUGENE G. GRACE 


ceeding C. M. Ballard, retired. Mr. Dow- 
nie has been a member of Mr. Ballard’s 
staff. 

S. C. Husted has been appointed man- 
ager of sales, Baltimore District, suc- 
ceeding Jesse A. Davis, retired. He was 
formerly assistant manager of sales and 
will be succeeded by B. L. Hagberg. 

C. E. Simmons has been named con- 
tracting manager at New York, succeed- 
ing Andrew M. Conneen Jr., retired. 
Also G. E. J. Pistor of New York is retir- 
ing as contracting engineer. His suc- 
cessor is yet to be named. 

J. E. McQueen has been appointed 





ARTHUR B. HOMER 


manager of sales, Atlanta, Ga., office, 
succeeding Charles P. King, retired. Mr. 
McQueen was formerly resident repre- 
sentative at Savannah, Ga., and will be 
succeeded in Savannah by D. S. Blank- 
enship. At the same time W. A. Aichel 
has been appointed contracting manager 
at Atlanta succeeding J. E. Glenn, re- 
tired. 

W. R. Stevens has been appointed con- 
tracting manager at St. Louis, succeed- 
ing J. W. Davis, retired. 

E. D. Bickford has been appointed 
resident representative fer Bethlehem at 
New Haven, Conn. 


Unity That Helped Win War Seen as Aid 


In Meeting Problems of Reconversion 


HOPE that the same unity of purpose 
which made the war effort successful 
will help solve this country’s reconver- 
sion problems was expressed by Irving 
S. Olds, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., in a year-end statement last week. 

“The year now ending saw the con- 
clusion of a world-wide conflict which 
for more than three years taxed all the 
resources of the United States,” Mr. Olds 
said. ‘All of us can be devoutly thank- 
ful that our arms were so completely 
successful. American industry contrib- 
uted in large measure to making possi- 
ble this military success, and manage- 
ment shares with employees the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. 

“During the war no project was held 
up or abandoned because of lack of 
steel. As an important unit in the steel 
industry, United States Steel produced 
161,106,303 tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings from Jan. 1, 1940, to Aug. 15, 1945. 

“Now an era of peace lies ahead. The 
threat of an industry-wide steel strike 
presently clouds the horizon. However, 
it is hoped that the same unity of pur- 
pose and the same determination to meet 
and solve problems in a manner fair to 


all parties involved, which prevailed 
during the war, will carry over into the 
new year and will lead to a sound and 
constructive solution of this and any other 
future difficulties of a character affect- 
ing the public interest.” 


White Motor Expands; Will 
Build Busses in New Plant 


Plans for a $2,500,000 plant in Cleve- 
land to enlarge the manufacturing facili- 
ties of White Motor Co., Cleveland, have 
been completed with the acquisition of 
the plant and general office buildings 
which were formerly occupied by the 
Nottingham Works of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and were sold 
through Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

The new plant will employ between 
1000 and 1200 employees as soon as ad- 
ditions to double its present production 
area of about 180,000 sq. ft. have been 
made and machinery and equipment are 
installed. According to Robert F. Black, 
president, the company will completely 
devote this new building to manufactur- 
ing of busses. 
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Long-Term Prospects Bright for 
Enlarged Pacific Coast Industry 


Expanding local market for manufacturers seen in increased 
population of area, which is still growing. Settlement of labor 
troubles and improvement in raw material supplies needed to 


spark advance 


SAN FRANCISCO 

THE EVENTFUL year 1945 is end- 
ing on a note of optimism on the West 
Coast, despite many uncertainties that 
remain to be resolved and troubles here 
and there that may become worse be- 
fore they improve. 

Western business and industry, which 
has found, along with the rest of the 
country, that reconversion to peacetime 
cannot gain speed until more materials 
and better labor supply are available, is 
hopeful that 1946 will bring relief from 
those shortages. 

Companies which are undergoing 
strikes now and those which face pos- 
sible labor disturbances soon, are hoping 
for settlement of workers’ unrest before 
the new year is out. They are resigned, 
in most to the need for higher 
wage costs and believe that if the Office 
of Price Administration expires next June 
30 they will be able to readjust their op- 
erations to a profitable basis despite the 
higher expenses. 


cases, 


Population Still Rising 


For the long-term future, nearly every- 
one is agreed that the western United 
States faces a bright prospect. The large 
war-acquired population is staying on, 
and in fact still is increasing. California 
alone has gained nearly 2,500,000 people 
since 1940. This means that purchasing 
power has been increased tremendously, 
providing outlets for home industries that 
sprang up during the war and now are 
shifting into peacetime consumer goods. 

In particular, prospects are bright for 
the steel industry and its allied lines on 
the West Coast. Western metal fabri- 
cators are preparing to capture a larger 
share of the market than they had hoped 
would be possible a few years ago. The 
war-born increase in steel-producing ca- 
pacity, even without the Geneva plant, 
has made the West Coast self-sufficient. 

What is ahead for the steel industry on 
the West Coast has been foreshadowed in 
1945 by plans of U. S. Steel Corp. for a 
$25 million expansion in the San Fran- 
cisco area, and possibly a similar increase 
in its facilities at Los Angeles. Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. in addition is planning 
to expand its plants at San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles to the extent of 
more than $15 million. Henry J. Kaiser 
is converting his Fontana steel mill to 
peacetime production, and hopes soon to 
bring his Permanente magnesium plant 
back into operation. 


The one big question in the western 
steel picture is what will be done with 
the Geneva plant in Utah. This matter is 
expected to be decided before the new 
year is far along. 

This $216 million plant, the largest of 
the war-built steel facilities, soon will be 
declared surplus by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and already a call for 
bids has been announced. Bidding will 
close March 1. 

While Geneva is the largest piece of 
surplus property, there are many others 
on the West Coast which will have an 
important bearing on this area’s future 
economy. Among these are the alumi- 
num plants which have provided the 
West with a capacity sufficient for huge 
future expansion. 

There are many lines of enterprise 
which appear destined to grow substan- 
tially on the West Coast in the next few 
years. One of the most important, for 
example, is assembly of automobiles. The 
major companies which now operate as- 
sembly plants on the Coast have an- 
nounced expansion pians. In addition, 
Kaiser-Frazer is expected to announce 
soon the purchase or lease of a war plant 
in Southern California for integrated 
production of automobiles on the West 
Coast. 

Another field which will be extremely 
active in the next few years will be con- 
struction, both commercial and home 
building. A huge pent-up demand for 
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new structures is leashed now by short- 
ages of materials and labor, but once 
those become more plentiful activity will 
reach a sustained high note. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
West Coast’s future prospects is forecast 
by the trend of eastern industries to 
establish branch manufacturing plants 
and selling forces in the west. This 
movement has been gaining steadily in 
recent months and up to now there is no 
let-up. In the San Francisco area alone, 
scores of new plants have been blue- 
printed, and surveys show more than 300 
other firms are interested in coming west 
as soon as possible. 

Control of Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
from the hands of Charles E. Moore, its 
head, passed a few days ago to California 
Shipbuilding Corp. which purchased the 
block of stock held by Mr. Moore. Joshua 
Hendy is now one of the West Coast's 
largest producers of marine engines, 
turbines and similar equipment. It was 
built up during the war from a small 
plant to one of the leading Coast war 
enterprises. The company controls Crock- 
er Wheeler Electric Mfg. Corp. 

California Shipbuilding Corp. is con- 
trolled by the Bechtel-McCone interests. 

Although no details were given of the 
size of the holdings being transferred, it 
is taken without question that Mr. Moore 
held the controlling share of Hendy 
stock. In announcing his decision to sell, 
Mr. Moore said he had “no othef alter- 
native if I am to meet my responsibilities 
in other enterprises.” 

Three surplus western war plants have 
been sold by the RFC under the Surplus 
Property Act for a total recovery price 
of $171,000, the RFC office in San Fran- 
cisco has announced. 

They are: The plant of Compak 
Foods Inc., at Santa Ana, Calif.; Coast 
Carbons Inc., at Tacoma, Wash.; and 
the plant of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Co., at Newark, Calif. 

The sale value represents 28.37 per 
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Representatives of the press including R. C. Hill, Seattle correspondent of STEEL, 
recently were conducted on a tour of Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
facilities at Seattle by H. H. Fuller, president 
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cent of the original cost of $603,481. 

The RFC also has announced satisfac- 
tory lease arrangements for five other 
plants for leases running from one to five 
years. Original value of plants now 
under lease amounts to $2,667,440. Other 
western plants on which lease negotia- 
tions are expected to be concluded soon 
include Basic Magnesium, at Las Vegas, 
Nev., and Kinner Motors Corp. at Los 
Angeles. 

Food Machinery Corp. is acquiring the 
Alhburg Mfg. Co., of Los Angeles, 
which makes an electrical counting de- 
vice used extensively in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable packing industry. Pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. 


Bethlehem Steel Officials 
Inspect Seattle Facilities 
SEATTLE 


Continued expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the Seattle facilities of Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. as conditions 
warrant were promised by H. H. Fuller, 
president, and Paul W. Cotton, vice 
president in charge of sales, at a lunch- 
eon for a group of newspapermen here 
recently. The luncheon followed a tour 
of inspection of the company’s Seattle 
facilities. 

Bethlehem Pacific’s Seattle plant is the 
largest steel operation in the Pacific 
Northwest and is the outgrowth of a 
rolling mill built in 1895 at Lakeview, 
Wash. Its steel producing capacity is 
now 210,000 tons annually. Employees 
now number between 900 and 1000. Ex- 
tensive expenditures have been made on 
expansion and improvement at the Seat- 
tle plant since it was taken over by Beth- 
lehem in 1930. New facilities added dur- 
ing the last five years include: One 45- 
ton open-hearth steelmaking furnace, 
two new mill heating furnaces, two new 
rolling mill tilting tables, new rolling 
mill transfer mechanisms for three mills, 
new refractory clay mixer, new water 
cooling pond and tower, new oil storage 
facilities and mew overhead cranes. The 
revamping of plant transportation system 
included replacement of steam locomo- 
tives with diesel-powered locomotives. 
Modernization of machine shop facilities 
is now under way. 


On Dec. 1, 1945, the Pacific Coast Forge 
Co., then a Bethlehem subsidiary, was 
taken over by Bethlehem Pacific Coast. 
New structures for manufacturing nuts, 
bolts and nails are under construction at 
Seattle, and additional facilities will be 
furnished this unit in a $400,000 expan- 
sion program. 


Women Workers Leaving 
California Aircraft Plants 


Of the approximately 55,000 women 
employees in Southern California aircraft 
plants on V-J Day, some 35,000 have 
quit their jobs or been laid off, a survey 
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in the Los Angeles and San Diego areas 
announced last week indicated. 

In the Los Angeles area alone the 
survey covered the Consolidated Vultee, 
the three Douglas plants and Lockheed, 
North American and Northrop. These, 
on May 1, seven days prior to V-E Day, 
had 132,935 employees of which about 
88 per cent were women. On Aug. 1 
they had 111,569, with 37 per cent wom- 
en and by last week only 64,866 were 
on all payrolls with the ratio of women 
down to 27 per cent. 

Conversely, the percentage of men in 
Los Angeles area aircraft plants was 62 
on V-E Day, 63 on V-J Day and 73 now. 

In the opinion of one management rep- 
resentative the trend will continue, with 
men tending to remain on the job and 
women tending to leave the industry as 
husbands are discharged from military 
services. 

Hearings before the State Railroad 
Commission on application of the South- 
erm Counties Gas Co. and the Southern 
California Gas Co. to construct a 1206- 
mile pipeline for bringing natural gas 
from Texas fields to the Los Angeles area 
were in progress last week in that city. 

Paul Kayser, president of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Natural Gas Co., assured the com- 
mission that an adequate supply of nat- 
ural gas for Southern California needs is 
available. He said his company has 
voted $36 million for its share of the 
construction cost. 

Previously, A. F. Bridge, general man- 
ager of the Southern Counties Gas Co., 
testified that the 26-inch line would cost 
the Los Angeles companies about $12 
million. He predicted that the line will 
have an ultimate capacity of 305 million 


cubic feet a day, with 125 million cubic 
feet a day during the first year of its 
operation. 

Witnesses agreed on predictions that 
by 1949 the consumption of gas will be 
263 million cubic feet a day more than 
the amount estimated as available from 
sources within the state. 

J. W. Frazer, Detroit, president, and 
Henry J. Kaiser, chairman of the board 
of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., were in Los 
Angeles last week for-the purpose of 
surveying this section of California as a 
market for their new car, expected to be 
in full production by next March. 

Kaiser company representatives in Los 
Angeles disclosed that production of both 
the Kaiser and the Frazer automobiles 
will get underway soon after Jan. 1. 


Standard Steel Fabricating 
Buys Site for Expansion 


SEATTLE 

William J. Duthie, president, Standard 
Steel Fabricating Co. Inc., has purchased 
a 2.2-acre site in the industrial area of 
Harbor Island and will erect a modern 
steel fabricating plant. 

Mr. Duthie has been active in steel 
fabrication and construction in the Pacific 
Northwest for the past 40 years. During 
World War 1, the Duthie Shipyards con- 
structed many 8800-ton vessels for the 
U. S. Shipping Board. Later Mr, Duthie 
developed the Wallace Equipment Co. 
and the Wallace Bridge Co. For a time 
he operated the Hofius Steel & Equip- 
ment Co. Ten years ago he organized 
the Standard Steel Fabricating Co., 
which now is expanding. 





steel operations. 


million. 


necks. See page 28. 


and forming temperature. 





TRANSITION TOPICS 


RAW MATERIALS— Shortage of coal and scrap peril high level of 
Ore and limestone supplies adequate. See page 23. 

HOUSING— Little hope seen for early solution to dwelling shortage. Less 
than half million units to be completed in 1946, against demand for several] 
Scarcity of building materials and skilled labor principal bottle- 





SURPLUS TOOLS— Machinery manufacturers and dealers will act as 
agents for government in selling government-owned surplus, See page 32. 
RFC— Loan agency ready to offer credit for postwar industrial expansion. 
Business consultant services available. 
RAILROADS— Extensive car buying program being undertaken by car- 
riers. Many roads may purchase own sleeping cars. 
UPSETTING IN FORGING PRACTICE— More than 50 per cent of 
weight of rough forged cylinder barrels can be eliminated by changing over 
from conventional forging to upsetting method. 
TRENDS IN BROACHING— Possibilities for broaching are indicated 
by its wartime role in limited mass production. 
DRAWING MAGNESIUM— Crystaline structure of metal imposes 
problems which will be solved by careful attention to choice of lubricants 
See page 64. 


See page 42, 


See page 51. 


See page 52. 


See page 58. 
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Machinery Dealers To Act as RFC 
Agents in Selling Surplus Tools 


Program under which private interests will aid disposal agen- 


cies will provide 12% per cent commission to dealers. 


Plan 


expected to speed disposition of large government-owned 
inventories of surplus machinery and equipment 


SUBSTANTIAL number of manufac- 
turers and dealers have made application 
to become “approved dealers” for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. in selling 
garplus government-owned machine tools 
and allied equipment, 

Other companies have indicated they 
will make application to become RFC 
agents. The plan under which approved 
dealers have been called upon to liqui- 
date the government’s stock of surplus 
tools has general approval. The plan was 
evolved after considerable discussion with 
representatives of the machine tool manu- 
facturers and representatives of dealers 
in both new and used machine tools. Not 
only do many interests in this field have 
a chance to earn some profits by acting 
as sales agents for the RFC, but by mak- 
ing such sales they will be helping to- 
ward an objective which all builders and 
sellers of machine tools hope will be 
achieved in minimum time. That is the 
liquidation of the bulk of the govern- 
ment-owned inventories so that they will 
not hang like a threat over the machine 
tool market indefinitely. 

RFC spokesmen say they have received 


no serious complaints on their decision 
to allow 12% per cent of the sales price 
on sales made by approved dealers, de- 
spite the fact that many dealers original- 
ly thought the commission should be 
higher. The RFC men point out that 
dealers do not have to tie up capital in 
merchandise, All they need is minimum 
office facilities and cash to pay for travel- 
ing and incidental expenses. The RFC 
pays all other expenses and arranges 
credit and terms of payment and attends 
to collections. Even the orders are entered 
on RFC forms. 

The contract form which the approved 
dealers sign includes a number of stipula- 
tions. One of them is that approved deal- 
ers shall confine their RFC sales activities 
to the continental United States. Another 
is that no commission will be paid to an 
approved dealer on sales to any individual 
or corporation in which the dealer is 
financially interested, or on sales to firms 
that have any option rights in the equip- 
ment involved, or on sales to federal, 
state or local government agencies. An- 
other is that the approved dealer shall 
not have exclusive rights to solicit or sell 











NEW DRYDOCK: Navy’s new drydock and crane installation underway 
at the Hunters Point, Calif., yard will service ships from overhead track. 
NEA photo 
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to any firm or corporation, and that 
RFC is free to solicit and sell without 
reserve. 

Under the terms of the agreement, ap- 
proved dealers are to have full oppor- 
tunity to examine the records of RFC dis- 
posing agencies relating to production 
equipment and machine tools available for 
sale. They will have the right to inspect 
the surplus equipment available for sale, 
and arrange for such inspections by pros- 
pective customers. They also may arrange 
for “freezing” such property in accord- 
ance with certain rules so as to give them 
protection for a reasonable period after 
they have interested a potential customer, 
The agreement says that inspections 
should be made in the company of proper- 
ly qualified disposing agency personnel 
—meaning RFC representatives—but the 
managers of the disposing agencies have 
authority to waive this requirement. 

While the approved dealer will be en- 
titled to deal with and through any dis- 
posing agency in the continental United 
States, his responsibility will be to the 
disposing agency with which the agree- 
ment was executed. When disposing 
agencies find evidence of misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of an approved dealer 
they are to report the facts promptly to 
the RFC headquarters in Washington, 
whereupon they will receive advice as 
to the action to be taken. This will in- 
volve termination of the agreement when 
the misrepresentation is malicious. 


Dealers’ Business Unhampered 


RFC officials, in wording the form of 
agreement, sought to avoid any restric- 
tion on, or interference with, the ap- 
proved dealer’s regular business. One of 
the stipulations, therefore, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Approved dealers are not to be pre- 
cluded from performing services such as 
transportation, cleaning, repairing, re- 
building or remodeling for purchasers of 
machine tools or production equipment, 
but any arrangements between such ap- 
proved dealers and purchasers with re- 
spect to such matters shall be solely be- 
tween the approved dealer, acting in his 
individual capacity, and not as an agent 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
the purchaser.” 

In other words, the RFC is interested 
only in sales of the equipment in the “as 
is” condition, and at the price it has set 
on it. The dealer can go as far as he likes 
in drumming up business in servicing the 
equipment on his own responsibility, and 
the RFC will have no interest in charges 
he makes for his work. 

Payment of sales commissions is covered 
as follows: 

“No commissions will be due or pay- 
able until Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has accepted in writing the sales con- 
tract or order submitted by an approved 
dealer, has received the full sales price 
thereof, or has completed credit arrange- 
ments with the purchaser, and the ma- 
chine tools and production equipment 
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Special RailMaster 35’ 
Crane with 2-way trac- 
tor drive. 


Loaded rack on crane 
ready for anodizing. 


Send for Bulletin C-1, 
a 56 page book show- 
ing successful applica- 
tions of American 
MonoRail systems. 


| December 31, 1945 


An American MonoRail two-way drive 
Rail-Master Crane operates over six tanks that make up 
one of the world’s largest anodizing installations. Special 
racks loaded with parts are lifted from one to another of 
five cleansing and rinsing tanks and then deposited into a 
chromic acid tank where the actual anodizing takes place. 
Some of the loads weigh as much as 3 tons. 


American MonoRail Railmaster Cranes of extremely simple 
design are developed for handling loads up to 5 tons by 
maniial operatidn,.pr propelled by rubber wheel drive. 


With thousands* df ‘installations to draw from, American 
MonoRail Engineers are’ well qualified to offer solutions 
involving overhead handling equipment. Consultation with 
these men will reveal why American MonoRail equipment 
was selected to serve the nation’s largest industrial 
plants. This service is offered without obligation — we 
invite your inquiry. 


13102 ATHENS AVE. @ CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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have been delivered to carrier or pur- 
chaser. 

“Such commissions will be paid quar- 
terly on the preceding quarter’s sales of 
machine tools and production equipment 
effected through an approved dealer by 
the disposing agency holding the property 
in its inventory.” 

The agreement contains a provision 
under which “an approved dealer shall 
not pay to, rebate to, or share with any 
purchaser of machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment, nor to or with any other 
person, firm or corporation, except another 
approved dealer, all or any portion of the 
commissions paid to the approved dealer 
under the agreement.” 

Agreements may be made, upon receipt 
of a duly executed application, with’ any- 
one in the following classifications: (a) 
Established machinery builder, (b) 
established new machinery dealer or dis- 
tributor, (c) established used machinery 
dealer or distributor, (d) person or firm 
who wishes to become an approved dealer 
and who “in the opinion of the manager 
of the disposing agency in whose terri- 
tory such person or firm has its principal 
place of business possesses the necessary 
qualifications, either by virtue of previous 
machinery selling experience, or other- 
wise, and who has produced evidence 
satisfactory to the manager of the dis- 
posing agency that he will devote a sub- 
stantial portion of his time to the busi- 
ness of selling machinery, and has com- 
plied with the requirements of all state 
and local laws or ordinances applicable 
to the conduct of such business; particu- 
lar attention will be given to applications 
by veterans.” 

The machine tools and production 
equipment which may be sold by ap- 
proved dealers are those tools on which 
RFC has set fixed prices under the Clay- 
ton formula. This includes mostly stand- 
ard general-purpose machines as identi- 
fied in Regulation 1-e of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration. It also includes such 
other special and single-purpose machine 
tools and other equipment as have been 
placed under the Clayton formula. 


Protest Unlimited Imports 
Of Swiss Watches, Works 


First instance of Army-Navy solicitude 
over the effect of imports in hampering 
war contractors in their reconversion 
program is revealed in a report by the 
House Small Business Committee. From 
an investigation of many complaints 
from retail jewelers who would like to 
restrict importation of watches and watch 
movements from Switzerland, the com- 
mittee staff learned that the War and 
Navy Departments have brought pres- 
sure on the State Department with a 
view to preventing imports from satis- 
fying a major share of the watch de- 
mand over the indefinite future as at 
present. The Commercial Policy Divi- 
sion of the State Department reperted 


to the committee that thus far the only 
step taken “has been to approach the 
Swiss Legation for discussions with a 
view to arriving at a mutual understand- 
ing so that there would be both Swiss 
and American watches available to jew- 
lers in this country without injury to 
these retailers.” 

Since 1939 imports of Swiss watches 
and movements into this country have 
increased from 2,900,000 in that year 
to an estimated 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
in 1945 while American production de- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 to 
no production at all as of V-J Day. 


Colombian-Venezuelan 


Merchant Marine Planned 


Plans for the formation of a Colom- 
bian-Venezuelan merchant marine are 
being considered by the Colombian 


government, according to a report by: the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. Speak- 
ing at a recent luncheon of the Colom- 
bian National Association of Merchants 
at Bogota, President Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo of Colombia reported that nego- 
tiations were under way with the Vene. 
zuelan government with a view to im- 
proving navigation and operating a 
merchant marine on the Magdalena 
river. 


Argentina Good Potential 
Customer for Machinery 


Potential demand in Argentina for 
metalworking machinery and parts from 
the United States is reported to be good, 
precision equipment being needed espe- 
cially, according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Between 1937 and 1941, the produc- 











GASOLINE FROM COAL: Gasoline is produced from coal on a labora- 
tory scale in the United States Bureau of Mines laboratory in Pittsburgh, 
using the Fischer-Tropsch type synthesis originally developed in Germany. 
Three plants are being built by the United States government to utilize 
this method on a larger scale to produce America’s first synthesized 
gasoline and oil on a commercial basis. This photo shows a battery of 
catalyst testing units in the Bureau of Mines laboratery 
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tion of metalworking machinery and 
parts in Argentina increased 400 per cent. 
A shortage of the materials that are 
needed for the manufacture of machinery 
plus an increasing demand resulted in 
higher imports in the first six months of 
1945. In the third quarter of 1945, appli- 
cation was made for machinery ship- 
ments from the United States amounting 


to $180,000. 


Pig Iron Consumers Move 
To Reduce Inventories 


Many consumers of pig iron have re- 
quested during the past two weeks a 
reduction in shipments from their sup- 
pliers and a readjustment of their un- 
filled purchase orders. This followed Ci- 
villian Production Administration’s recent 
warning that stricter controls would be 
imposed unless pig iron consumers abide 
by the inventory restrictions in Priorities 
Regulation No. 32. This regulation lim- 
its inventories of pig iron to a 30 days’ 
supply. 

All pig iron consumers are being ad- 
vised that if their inventories are in ex- 
cess of the 30-day limitation, they can- 
not accept any deliveries if such accept- 
ance would bring their inventories over 
that limit. 

CPA is compiling a list of companies 
in violation of inventory restrictions and 
plans to instruct producers to withhold 
shipments to such pig iron consumers 
who are in violation. 

In New England, where the pig iron 
market is particularly tight, consumers are 
now required to report their monthly 
consumption of pig iron and their inven- 
tories at the end of each month. 


Britain Permits Exports of 
Surplus Machine Tools 


British government has authorized ex- 
ports of surplus used and new govern- 
"compl machine tools after a standing of- 
fer of these goods to home users for the 
past four months. 

Heretofore the British authorities have 
prohibited foreign sales of surplus ma- 
chine tools, and the restriction on ex- 
port of American tools acquired under 
lend-lease still remains in force. 


Belgium Granted $100 
Million Credit by U.S. 


Two loan agreements have been signed 
between the Export-Import Bank and 
Belgium. One provides for a line of 
credit of $55 million to finance the pur- 
chase in the United States of United 
States products and services for which 
requisitions had been filed and approved 
before V-J Day under the lend-lease and 
the procurement of which was approved 
but not contracted for prior to V-J Day. 

This credit of $55 million is to be 


——| available to Belgium until June 30, 1946. 





December 31, 1945 





Repayment is to be made in 60 semian- 
nual installments, the first of which will 
fall due on July 1, 1946. Interest will 
be at the rate of 2% per cent per annum. 

The second agreement provides for a 
line of credit of $45 million to finance 
the purchase in the United States after 
Sept. 1, 1945 of a wide variety of United 
States agricultural and manufactured 
products. This credit is to be available 
until June 30, 1948. Advances under the 
credit are to be made against notes of 
Belgium bearing interest at the rate of 
2% per cent and maturing on March 31, 
1951, at which time Belgium will have 
the right to tender new notes in ex- 
change for the original notes. 


British Guiana Increases 
Motor Vehicle Imports 


British Guiana increased the value of 
motor vehicle imports for the first half 
of 1945, compared with the same period 
last year. Imports for the first half of 
1945 totaled $139,783, compared with 
$4863 in the same months of 1944. Motor 
vehicle parts imported in the same periods 
were respectively, $38,667 against $24,- 
928. 

Industrial machinery imports also in- 
creased. In the first half of 1945, com- 
pared with the same months of the previ- 
ous year, imports were respectively, 
sugarmaking machinery, value, $219,202 
and $133,349; rice milling machinery, 
$7057 and $13,281; and agricultural ma- 
chinery, $81,120 and $40,134. 


Lack of Coke Handicaps 
Belgian Steel Industry 


Lack of coke and high production 
costs are hampering recovery of the Bel- 
gian iron and steel industry, American 
Embassy sources report in a survey of 
the industry situation abroad. 

Only 16 blast furnaces out of a total 
of 55 were in operation in Belgium at 
the end of September. Pig iron produc- 
tion rose that month to 80,020 tons, 
compared to 73,000 tons the preceding 
month, and the crude steel output rose 
to 75,680, against 67,980 tons in August. 
However, this compares with the pre- 
war capacity of both types of plants 
amounting to more than 300,000 tons. 

Before the war, the Belgian metallur- 
gical industry used 250,000 tons of coke 
per month, whereas in September allo- 
cations were only 65,000 tons. Low pro- 
duction meanwhile, has reacted unfavor- 
ably on production costs, causing losses 
at present price levels. 


Counsel for OPA Metals 
Price Branch Resigns 


Morris Hershson, well known to the 
iron and steel metals industries by rea- 
son of the fact that for the past three 
years he has had the legal responsibility 


of drawing all pricing actions on steel 
mill products, ferrous castings, iron and 
steel scrap, reusable steel products, re- 
laying rails, and on iron and steel prod- 
ucts sold by the warehouses, has re- 
signed these activities as of Dec. 31 to 
resume the practice of law at 400 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, specializing in 
administrative law. Mr. Hershson was 
chief counsel of OPA’s Iron and Steel 
Price Branch and more recently was spe- 
cial counsel for iron and steel in OPA’s 
Metals Price Branch. 


Silver-Platers Granted 
Price Relief by OPA 


Service suppliers, such as concerns 
that do silver-plating under subcontract 
for manufacturers of silver table service, 
jewelry materials and allied products, 
may use the actual  dollar-and-cent 
amount by which their silver costs have 
been increased since Sept, 21, 1945, in 
computing the prices for their services, 
Office of Price Administration has ruled. 


French Steel Output Up to 
106,000 Tons in August 


French steel ingot production is re- 
ported to have increased to 106,000 tons 
in August, from a monthly average of 
only 38,300 tons in the first quarter of 
the year, according to information reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce. 

By September the upward trend was 
fairly well established, and with the 
larger allocations of coal in prospect, 
it was hoped to have between 26 and 28 
blast furnaces going, and an output of 
160,000 tons per month for the fourth 


quarter. 
Iron ore production, the Ministry of 
National Economy (French) reported, 


advanced from 667,000 tons in July to 
795,000 tons in August, although the 
July production was only equal to about 
24 per cent of the average monthly out- 
put for 1938. 


Australia Will Expand 
lron, Steel Capacity 


Expansion of steel production for Aus- 
tralia is indicated by a survey of new 
plant projects made by American ob- 
servers in that country. 

One steel company has an expansion 
program planned to cost $22,400,000, 
it was stated, including an ore extraction 
plant, deep sea port, and a town, at a 
cost of about $4,000,000; four 12,500- 
ton ore steamers, about $5,000,000; a 
new battery of modern by-product coke 
ovens, about $4,000,000; and a new 10- 
inch merchant bar and strip rolling mill, 
approximately $3,200,000; this _ lat- 
ter will be at Port Kembla, Australia. 
Mechanization of collieries to increase 
the coal supply for this steel capacity 
is expected to cost $3,200,000. 
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Globe Forge 
Inc. Bought by 
Barium Steel 


Canton, O., firm announces 
that negotiations are 
about to be closed for taking 
over other companies 


also 


BARIUM Steel Corp., Canton, O., has 
acquired control of Globe Forge Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., steel forging and manu- 
facturing firm, and is about to close nego- 
tiations to take over a group of compa- 
nies in associated lines of the steel and 
manufacturing industries. , 

Acquisition of Globe Forge marks the 
third time in, the past year that Barium 
Steel has expanded its organization and 
activities. Late in 1944, it purchased 
Clyde Iron Works Inc., Duluth, and in 
June, 1945, took over Erie Bolt & Nut 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Globe Forge was founded in 1910. In 
1926, it was purchased by E. R. Bishop, 
who had started with the company in 
1910 as foreman of the die department. 
Mr. Bishop will continue to act in a con- 
sulting capacity. 

Globe Forge has steadily broadened 
the scope of its business since its orga- 
nization and today it furnishes drop and 
upset forgings for the automotive, air- 
craft, agricultural, railroad and_ other 
types of industries. 


Engine To Be Produced by 
Jack & Heintz To Be Diecast 


The new Jahco engine which Jack & 
Heintz Inc., Cleveland, will produce will 
be the first completely diecast engine 
ever made, William S. Jack, president, 
announced last week. 

The engine, he said, will develop one 
horsepower for every cubic inch of pis- 
ton displacement. He added that labora- 
tory tests had proved that the engine 
could carry an automobile full of passen- 
gers around. the world at. 75. mph. 

A number of firms which might be 
possible users of the engine have looked 
at it but no orders have been closed for 
it. The engine could be produced at 
the rate of 1500 units daily. 

By the end of 1946 between 15,000 
and 20,000 people will be employed in 
the Jack & Heintz plants in Cleveland, 
Mr. Jack said. The company, he an- 
nounced, has orders for 2% million elec- 
tric motors and 1% million refrigerator 
compressors. He added that the com- 
pany’s policy would be to distribute 50 
per cent of the profits to associates (em- 
ployees) according to their take-home 
pay. 











50 YEARS’ SERVICE: Curtis S. Garner, left, long identified with the 

erection of large bridges and skyscrapers in all parts of the world, re- 

ceives a gold medal from L. A. Paddock, president, American Bridge Co., 

for 50 years of continuous service with this United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiary 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New 
York, has announced that its subsid- 
iary, California Wire Cloth Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif., will handle sales and serv- 
ice for C. F. & I. on the West Coast. 

—O-— 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, has 
appointed LaFrance Industries, Phila- 
delphia, as sales agents for its latex foam 
products. 

—)— 

Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., has moved its sales and executive 
offices from 140 Cedar St., New York, to 
1020 Main St., Belleville, N. J. 

—o— 

Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed sales representative for 
Size Control Co. and Walsh Press & 
Die Co., divisions of American Machine 
& Gage Co., Chicago. 

Qe 

National Mineral Co., Chicago, has 
changed its name to National Industries 
Inc. 

—— 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has 
announced that its subsidiaries—Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co., Pittsburgh, and 
H. A. Smith Machine Co., Hopewell, 
N. J.—have changed their names and are 





now Nordstrom Valve Co. and Rockwell 
Machine Co., respectively. 
-— O—- 

Power Piping Division, Pittsburgh, 
Blaw-Knox Co., has appointed Flagg, 
Brackett & Durgin, Boston, as sales rep- 
resentatives in Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode 
Island. 

—o— 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has developed a phosphorescent 
molding compound which can be used 
for clock faces, dash boards, house num- 
bers, light switches, and similar applica- 
tions. 

—-O-— 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, has incor- 
porated a safety-rim wheel on all its 1946 
cars. The rim grasps the tire firmly in 
the event of a blowout and prevents the 
tire from leaving the wheel. 

—-O— 

Sponge-Aire Seat Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
has changed its name to Chandler Indus- 
tries Inc. 

—-()-— 

International Detrola Corp., Detroit; 
has sold its machine tool manufacturing 
interests with the exception of its Elk- 
hart, Ind., plant which will continue ma; 
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ACTIVITIES 





chining operations under subcontracts, 
to Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
and will specialize in appliance manufac- 
ture. 

—o— 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, is 
continuing its welding courses under the 
supervision of W. J. Conley, welding 
consultant, and has announced that its 
class rosters contain members from many 
South American countries and China. 


—O— 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co, 
Cincinnati, has appointed Rudel Machin- 
ery Co. Inc., Boston, as exclusive dealer 
in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


pe , eae 

Koppers Co. Inc., Tar & Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh, has announced plans 
to acquire the capital stock of Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corp., Westfield, N. J. 

—o— 

Forker Corp., Cleveland, has appoint- 
ed the following sales representatives: 
Samuel G. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.; Ohio 
Mechanical Handling Co., Akron; Rob- 
ert Abel Inc., Boston; and A. C. Towne 
& Son, Buffalo. 

—Oo— 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has transferred its aviation sec- 
tion activities from the industrial sales 
department to the marine sales depart- 
ment which will now be known as the 
Marine & Aviation Sales department. 

ee Oi 

Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that Foley & Co., New York, 
will be its representatives in the New 
York area. 

—_—O— 

Industrial Rubber Process Co. and 
Plastoweld Co., Detroit, have combined 
operations and will begin manufacture 
at 30856 Five Mile Rd., Plymouth, Mich., 
under the name cf J. I. Spanich Welding 
Co. 

— O— 

American Central Mfg. Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind., has named Bruce & Co. as 
distributors for its line of all-steel kitchen 
sinks and cabinets in the territory of 
Hawaii. 

wae, aes 

Amcoin Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., producers 
of food dispensing equipment, has leased 
two additional floors in the building it 
now occupies for expansion of its manu- 
facturing facilities. 

i} ae 

Electrochemicals Department, Du Pont 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has announced 
plans for a laboratory in Columbus, O., 
to service the ceramics industry. O. T. 
Fraser, field service representative, will 
be in charge. 

——)—— 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
has appointed Williams & Wilson Ltd., 
with offices in Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor, as exclusive sales agents 


throughout Canada, east of Manitoba. 
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Harold G. Roman, Portland, Conn., has 
been appointed New England representa- 
tive for the company. 

—O— 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, has opened the Cincinnati Tech- 
nical Section of its development and re- 
search division at 1715 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2. Richard B. Kropf is in 
charge of the new section. 

—Oo— 

M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, has 
completed plans for merging Bessemer 
Coal & Coke Corp., Pittsburgh, parent 
company of the recently-formed Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, with the Cleveland corporation. 

——O—— 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Ips- 
wich, Mass., has acquired Wabash Appli- 
ance Corp., Wabash Photolamp Corp., 
and Birdseye Electric Corp., all of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and will operate them as sub- 
sidiaries beginning the first of the year. 

—Oo— 

Hydro-Power Inc., Mt. Gilead, O., de- 
signer and builder of hydraulic pumps, 
valves and controls, has announced plans 
for construction of a factory in Spring- 
field, O. 

cillaanes 

Western Thermal Equipment Co., Los 
Angeles, has moved to 1701 W. Slauson 
Ave., Los Angeles 44. 

—_—O—. 

Electric Welding Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
developed two compounds for use in 
welding operations to prevent weld-spat- 
ter. 

—o— 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, has 
been awarded the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s citation for its reduction of indus- 
trial accidents. 

——-()----- 

Drayer-Hanson Co., Los _ Angeles, 
manufacturer of heat exchange equip- 
ment, has acquired a new factory and 
offices at 3301 Medford St., Los An- 
geles. 

—_(O-— 

Derry Plan, Louisville, has opened its 
general offices in the Kentucky Home 
Life Bldg., that city, and will continue 
its engineering and counseling service. 

—O— 

Lindsay & Lindsay, Chicago, have 
been incorporated under the name of 
Lindsay Corp. and will continue manu- 
facture of truck bodies, cold storage 
lockers, and similar items. 

——Y— 

Flynn & Emerich Co., Baltimore, is 
increasing its capacity. Its foundry will 
soon have a daily capacity of 50 tons, 
and its machine plant will increase pro- 
duction of automatic stokers. 

—o— 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., plans to add a newly de- 
signed refrigerator to its line of ranges, 
furnaces, heaters and washing machines. 


American Stee! 
& Wire Co. Will 
Improve Plant 


Production of stainless steel 
wire to be increased through 
$1 million project at firm’s 
Waukegan, Ill., Works 


PRODUCTION of stainless steel wire 
at the Waukegan, Ill., Works of American 
Steel & Wire Co., U. S. Steel Corp., sub- 
sidiary, will be increased through ex- 
penditure of $1 million for improvement 
and rearrangement of facilities. 

Construction of a new modern-type, 
single-story building to house the facili- 
ties will begin immediately. The struc- 
ture in which operations are expected to 
start early in 1947, will have approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet of floor 
space and will be a completely integrated 
unit, drawing and processing from hot- 
rolled rod to the finished production. 
Wire ranging from 0.5 in. to 0.004 in. 
in diameter in rounds aad shapes will be 
produced in the new unit. 

Provision will be made for rod storage, 
heat treating, cleaning, wire drawing and 
finishing operations, such as grinding, 
polishing, straightening and cutting, 
spooling, and packaging. 


Director Appointed for 


Demonstration Plant 


Dr. Lester L. Hirst, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed acting chief of a new 
hydrogenation demonstration plant which 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines will estab- 
lish at the Missouri Ordnance Works, 
near Louisiana, Mo. Dr. Hirst has been 
assistant chief of the Bureau’s synthetic 
liquid fuels Research and Development 
Division at Pittsburgh. 

The plant was a wartime synthetic 
ammonia producer which cost $17,500,- 
000. It was operated during the war 
by the Hercules Powder Co. The plant, 
following a period of conversion, will 
produce gasoline and oil, on a demonstra- 
tion basis, from coal and lignite. 


New Company Organized 
To Build Appliances Plant 


Formation of a new company to build 
a new plant at Buenos Aires in Argentina 
for the fabrication of Kelvinator refrig- 
eration products, ranges and other house- 
hold appliances for distribution there is 
announced by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. The 
company is capitalized for two million 
pesos by a group of leading Argentinian 
business men and will be known as 
Darkel, S. A. 









Molybdenum die steels serve particularly well 
where heavy dies require deep hardening. 
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Automotive outlook inauspicious as old year ends. Production 
in many plants stalled by strikes, parts shortages, inventory 
taking and general apathy. AMA brochure shows auto in- 
dustry generates employment for seven million 


DETROIT 

IF, as the UAW-CIO so strenuously 
contends and as President Truman ap- 
parently has re-echoed, profits and prices 
have a “relevancy” to determination of 
wage increases on the basis of a com- 
pany’s ability to pay, then why is not the 
public interest better served by a pass- 
ing along such a margin of ability to pay 
in the form of lower prices? By reduc- 
ing prices, more people can buy auto- 
mobiles, production can move up, more 
people can be hired by manufacturers 
at wages which are currently about the 
highest of any industrial group. Why 
should “ability to pay” react to the sole 
benefit of a small monopolistic group like 
the UAW-CIO? 

These are fair questions which any 
impartial fact-finding commission should 
consider seriously. They were posed to 
the General Motors fact-finding commis- 
sion by Walter G. Merritt, special coun- 
sel for GM, but by a prearranged plan 
which union representatives and a num- 
ber of newspaper men knew all about, 
the President immediately released his 
prepared statement which seemed to 
puncture Mr. Merritt’s case. 


GM Restates Position 


Nevertheless, the attorney’s statement 
tests on solid ground and can hardly be 
voided by any presidential statement, 
considering laws now in force. His words 
are worthy of consideration by anyone 
caught up in the current wage-price 
wrangle: “If, as claimed by the union, 
there is ample margin as profit here, such 
as would permit wages to be paid out 
of line with other wages in this or other 
industries, the correction, if any, is to be 
furnished by the OPA in fixing prices 
which would permit the benefit to the 
entire public instead of a small group. 

“That certainly is the logic of a con- 
trolled economy under which we have 
adopted a national wage-price policy. 
There may be those who feel we should 
venture into these unchartered seas with 
labor having a voice in price or profits, 
there may be those who feel this is the 
primrose way, but this corporation be- 
lieves such a course is beset with traps 
and pitfalls and would constitute an im- 
pairment of those management func- 
tions which made it possible for this 
country to outproduce its enemies in the 
war now happily ended. 

“When the people, through Congress, 
declare a policy, this company will com- 
ply, but it will not voluntarily lead Amer- 
ican industry down a trail which it be- 
lieves should not be followed. 

“And in this connection, we say that 


in the light of national wage-price policy, 
in the light of our antitrust policies, 
which forbid alliances between capital 
and labor in respect to prices or market 
controls, we should not be pressed to 
acquiesce in any other position than we 
have taken. What this country needs is 
an understanding of our position, and not 
a distortion of it.” 

There is so much loose talk about 
corporations “showing their books” to 
fact-finding groups it is becoming weary- 
ing. Just what do these booklookers 
hope to find? Do they want balance 
sheets? The SEC can supply them. Do 
that want annual reports? Every com- 
pany worthy of its name publishes one. 
Do they want records for 1945, 1944, 
1948, 1942, when virtually all produc- 
tion was for government account? What 
good would they be in considering wage- 
price relationships as applied to auto- 
mobile production? Do they want the 
figures for 1941 automotive production? 
They are out of date and probably by 
now covered with dust. 

No, what is wanted is not “the books” 
in accepted sense of the word. Rather, 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


the unions and probably government too, 
want to take a look at confidential esti- 
mates of production levels being proj- 
ected for 1946 and 1947. At the prices 
which manufacturers expect to pay for 
steel, nuts and bolts, gears, wheels and 
a thousand other things. And at the 
profits charted as possible for various pro- 
duction levels. The fact-finders do not 
want facts at all, they want forecasts. 
The union’s entire thesis of the 30 per 
cent boosts rests precariously on fore- 
casts of production volume yet to be 
achieved. 

Unfortunately, forecasts do not build 
automobiles. Nor do forecasts on prob- 
able materials and costs provide any 
guarantee of ultimate invoices. About 
all they do is provide union officials 
(and fact-finding commissions) data which 
in the first place they do not under 
stand but over which they can wrangle 
and haggle to little avail. 

The old year—and a hectic one— 
gradually moves into history, and as 
1946 dawns the automotive outlook is 
about as inauspicious as could be im- 
agined. Production everywhere is lit- 
erally stalled by strikes, inventory-taking, 
parts shortages or just general apathy. 
Perhaps, once the holidays are past, the 
industry can get a second wind and 
start assembly lines moving once more. 
At least the wish is there, and for one 
thing the parts outlook is a trifle brighter. 

Transmissions from strikebound Warner 








STUDEBAKER EXPANSION: With the Studebaker truck cab manufac- 
turing building, left, virtually complete, work has been started on a 
covered loading and receiving dock which will serve the passenger car 
body plant, right, as well as the new truck cab unit. 
now is being erected over a 80 x 500-foot area. 

to the docks immediately beneath 
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Gear Co. will be moving shortly after 
an interim settlement of a wage dispute 
which had tied up operations at the 
Muncie, Ind., plant since Oct. 22. It 
took UAW President R. J. Thomas him- 
self to get the disgruntled unionists back 
to work, with an agreement calling for 
13 cents an hour increase to nonincen- 
tive workers, which will bring their av- 
erage rate to $1.50 per hour. The tie- 
up has affected Willys, Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, Hudson and Nash on passenger cars, 
and Ford and Dodge on trucks. 

Momentary settlement of interruptions 
to glass shipments from Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford, | strike- 
bound for months, is expected, but Briggs 
and Nash already have depleted glass 
stocks, and General Motors divisions weeks 
ago stated their supplies would have run 
out Nov. 30 even if their own plants had 
not been struck. 

Ford has been placing rush orders for 
equipment and supplies to resume glass 
production at the Rouge plant, a depart- 
ment long idle but scheduled to be in 
operation within a week or two. Ap- 
proximately one-third of all glass used 
on Ford cars is manufactured at the com- 
pany’s plant in St. Paul, Minn. Uniquely, 
this plant is said to be the only one 
in the world with a “sand mine” direct- 
ly under the building. Deposit of pure 
silica sand extends from Minnesota well 
into Iowa. Ford sand is mined 106 
feet underground and is removed at a 
rate of 40 tons daily. With over three 
miles of tunnels, the mine has been op- 
erated since 1926. It has a constant year- 
round temperature of 51 degrees and is 
said to encompass a 100-year supply. 
The glass plant itself operates 7 hours 
daily, seven days a week, and produccs 
60,000 square feet of glass every 24 
hours. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. announces it will 
eventually manufacture its own bodies 






for the two new passenger cars being 
put into production in the Willow Run 
plant. Norman A. Schassberger, former 
chief body engineer at Willys-Overland, 
has been appointed to a similar post 
with K-F, and Fred R. Watson, at one 
time with Chrysler and Fisher Body, is 
manager of the body division. 

Three advantages are seen to concen- 
trating production of bodies for Kaiser 
and Frazer models at Willow Run—bet- 
ter control over quality, savings in costs, 
and better opportunity to place in ef- 
fect any necessary changes. While the 
first of a battery of 900-ton presses are 
scheduled for installation within the next 
60 days, it will undoubtedly be several 
months before coinplete body operations 
are possible. Meunwhile, body stamp- 
ings are in process at a number of sup- 
pliers’ plants, including Mullins Mfg., 
Budd and elsewhere. First display of 
the Frazer has been set for Jan. 20, 
with volume output expected in March. 
Employment at Willow Run is seen ex- 
ceeding 8000 by midsummer. 

J. W. Frazer has announced the clos- 
ing of foreign distributorships for the 
automobiles and a forthcoming line of 
farm equipment in all countries of South 
America, the Caribbean area and Mexico, 
the India-Burma-Ceylon area, and Aus- 
tralia, Africa and the Middle East. Other 
foreign outlets include Sweden, Hawaii, 
Iceland and Portugal. 

Many of the significant changes wrought 
in the world by the steadily increasing 
use of motor vehicles are portrayed in 
a new booklet issued by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association titled, “U. S. 
Automobile Industry — Pacemaker for 
Progress.” Each year, the text discloses, 
the American people spend $5 billion 
cn touring, $1 billion on gas, oil and 
garaging, another billion for lodging, $1% 
billion for camping supplies and souv- 
enirs, a billion for motorists’ meals, and 








F our front steering wheels are outstanding features of the new twin engine truck 
developed by the Eisenhauer Mfg. Co., Van Wert, O., which says this is the 
first successful application of this type of steering for commercial use 





$700,000 for golf, soda pop and hot dogs. 
To serve the nation’s motorists there are 
more than 360,000 establishments—deal- 
ers, repair shops, gasoline stations— 
which do $8% billion worth of business f 
annually. 

Although the automobile generates 
profitable employment for 7 million 
people, or one out of every seven jobs 
in the nation, the making of cars and 
parts and accessories requires the work 
of only 700,000. Sales and service re- 
quire another 1.5 million, operation and 
maintenance of trucks and busses an- 
other 4 million, construction and main- 
tenance of highways 250,000. 

To facilitate early judicial revival of 
the status of the Foremen’s Association 
of America as bargaining agent for its 
foremen, Packard Motor Car Co. has 
gone through the formality of refusing 
an NLRB order to so bargain. Like- 
lihood now is that the labor agency will 
file its petition with the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, and if 
the decision of this court is against 
Packard’s contention that foremen are a 
part of management, then proceedings 
will be carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


Twin-Engine Truck Made; 
Has Four-Wheel Steering 


A new type truck, especially designed 
for fast, long distance hauling, has been 
developed by the truck division of Eisen- 
hauer Mfg. Co., Van Wert, O. Known as 
the Eisenhauer twin engine truck, the 
vehicle has a payload capacity of approx- 
imately 20 tons. 

Several new features in truck design 
are incorporated, according to L. E. 
Eisenhauer, head of the truck division. 
These include what is believed to be the 
first successful commercial application of 
four front steering wheels, making pos- 
sible greater load capacity through better 
distribution. 

Easier steering is accomplished through 
use of the four front wheels in tandem 
relation rather than dual relation, thus 
eliminating the need for power steering. 
The truck has three rear axles, including 
two driving or “live” axles, with a “dead” 
axle between. Dual wheels are on all 
three rear axles and single wheels on 
the two front axles. Greater traction is 
achieved because of the remote spacing 
of the live axles, it is pointed out. 

The truck is powered by two standard 
93 horsepower engines mounted in line, 
one under the hood and the other be- 
neath the cab. The front engine is con- 
nected directly to the front rear axle and 
the rear engine to the rearmost axle. The 
engines can be used together or indepen- 
dently. The power selection can be made 
at will at any road speed. 

Overall length of the truck is 35 feet 
with a truck bed of 25 feet, meeting 
length regulations for highways in prac- 
tically all states. 
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a Ree NONE nae So RS nan ed 


A Robins Conveyor System moves coal from railroad cars to power 


house at the Government’s atomic bomb plant, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


...» by Special Delivery 


Speeding fuel to your power plant is but one 
of many difficult materials handling jobs 
you can count on a Robins Conveyor System 
to do efficiently and economically. 


That’s because Robins Conveyor Systems 
are Job-Engineered to deliver maximum 
tonnages in minimum time. You enjoy the 
advantages of special delivery service 

because your Robins Conveyor System is 
designed to meet your exact requirements 


Why not find out how a Job-Engineered 
Robins Conveyor System can save you time 
and money all along the line. A note or call 
will bring a Robins Job-Engineer to your 
desk. 








Hewitt and Robins unite 
to offer you 136 years of combined expe- 
rience in Job-Engineered rubber products 
and machinery designed to answer every 
materials handling problem you may have. 
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Loan Agency Offers 
Credit for Postwar 
Industrial Expansion 


Blanket participation agreement program, recently 
established, automatically guarantees portion of 
loans extended by private bank; latter handles all 
details of transaction, including application, secur- 
ity and maturity. Agency also offers various busi- 


ness consultant services 


By CHARLES B. HENDERSON 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


MONTHS before V-E Day and V-J 
Day, at about the time of the Normandy 
landing, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., through its 31 regional loan 
agencies, conducted a nationwide sur- 
vey to determine well in advance of the 
need what steps the RFC should take to 
assist industry in reconverting plants and 
activities to a peacetime basis. 

Then as now, the nation was laying 
plans for an expanding postwar econ- 
omy in which some 50 million workers 
would find employment in industry, and 
national income would remain at the 
$140 billion mark or higher. To reach 
these objectives, a commonly accepted 
blueprint of things to come indicated the 
necessity of a substantial increase in the 
productive capacity of existing business 
enterprises and the addition to our pres- 
ent industrial world of thousands of new 
business enterprises. The task ahead, 
it was apparent, would be not only to 
justify the placing of more workers on 
existing payrolls, but also to enlarge the 
total of wage-payers as well as of pay- 
takers. This development in turn would 
be possible only through the close, un- 
derstanding co-operation of industry, 
finance and government. 

In this national effort to raise living 
standards, the manufacturing industry 
would have a vital role. Statistics re- 
veal, if anyone seriously doubts the point 
that manufacturing activity is bread and 
butter to the wage and salary segment of 
our economy. 

The United States Treasury in its pre- 
liminary report of “Statistics of Income 
for 1942, Part 2,” compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, revealed that 
269,942 corporation returns reporting net 
income showed combined receipts of 
$175 billions by eight general classes 
of industrial corporations. Of this total, 


59,723 returns were filed by corporations 
in the manufacturing group, and _ this 
one group reported receipts of over $115 
billions, or nearly two-thirds of the com- 
bined receipts of all eight groups. 

During the five years 1935-1939, in- 
clusive, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, national income ranged 
from about $71 billions to over $77 bil- 
lions. In 1940 it leaped to $¥7 billions; 
in 1941 to $122 billions; in 1942 to $149 
billions; and in 1943 to $160 billions. 
Over the same period, the wages and 
salaries paid by private industry also 
moved upward. The 1935-1939 base 
ranged from $30 billions to just over 
$38 billions. In 1940 the industrial pay 
figure was approximately $41 billions; 
in 1941, over $51 billions; in 1942, over 
$65 billions; and in 1943, just short of 
$79 billions. In relation to the total 
industry’ payroll the manufacturing wage 
bill held during 1935-1939 a ratio of 
1 to 8, but starting with 1940 the rela- 
tive importance of the manufacturing 
payroll increased at an accelerating 
pace until, in 1943, at nearly $41 bil- 
lions, it was more than one-half of the 
total payroll of all private industry. 

There is no reason to expect that man- 
ufacturing will be less important to our 
economy in the future than in the past. 
It may become even more important. 

As its part in the government effort 
to encourage industry to increase its pro- 
ductivity—through expansion of existing 
enterprises, entrance into new business 
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fields and the establishment of thousands 
of new enterprises—the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. serves a primary func- 
tion. Its job has been for a number of 
years to employ its resources to the end 
of assuring industry and finance of a 
credit reservoir adequate at all times 
to meet the requirements of sound busi- 
ness development. In large degree, RFC’s 
task of helping to keep the reservoir full 
has been done indirectly through the 
nation’s banks and other lending insti- 
tutions. They make loans; and RFC 
participates, if the bank desires. 

In cases where local credit is not avail- 
able, RFC considers applications for 
direct loans to business, and it does so 
with the idea of helping every appli- 
cant work out a practical approach to his 
business problem. 

Borrowers frequently describe RFC’s 
business consultant service as being fully 
as important as the corporation’s money 
lending operation. Very often applicants 
who are skilled operating men have 
neither had time nor inclination to learn 
the technical aspects of sound lending 
practice. RFC helps such applicants 
to set up their balance sheets, financial 
statements and loan applications in a 
way to present the true picture of the 
business enterprise. For example, a road 
contractor recently applied for a loan of 
about $50,000. His loan application 
said that the proceeds would be divided 
between two operating companies, one 
of which had ample security, the other 
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not so satisfactory. Study of the appli- 
cant’s business resulted in suggestions 
for improving its financial organization. 
A single loan was authorized to the op- 
erating company which in turn advanced 
funds to its affiliated company. Set up 
in this form, the loan application was 
entirely satisfactory from a money-bor- 
rowing standpoint, .and, incidentally, the 
re-arrangement resulted in improvement 
of the company’s credit rating with local 
banks. 

In a number of instances, applicants 
apply for loans in greater amounts than 
the security justifies. In many such 
cases RFC consultants have been able 
to show the enterprise how they can 
negotiate favorable credit terms in pur- 
chasing equipment, enabling them to 
lower fixed charges and to insure ade- 
quate working capital while the busi- 
ness is being developed. 

RFC’s direct loans to business are par- 
ticularly important in the case of com- 
panies needing longer maturities than 
banks ordinarily extend. Small business 
enterprises are frequently in this cate- 
gory. The same is true of many new en- 
terprises which, because they cannot dis- 
play a background of operating experi- 
ence, are not always able to obtain bank 
loans that their earnings prospects might 
appear to justify. 


Blanket Participation Agreement 


The reluctance of some banks to sup- 
port such enterprises has been alleviat- 
ed to a considerable extent because of a 
new program established by the corpora- 
tion. In this program—known as the 
blanket participation agreement pro- 
gram—RFI'U automatically guarantees a 
portion of the loan extended by the ap- 
proved bank. The bank handles every 
detail of the business loan transaction; 
receives and considers the application, 
discusses security, and decides on ma- 
turity, and when the loan is extended, 
its liquidity is automatically insured up 
to 75 per cent under the RFC agree- 
ment. 

Many have described the program as 
one of the most far-reaching and con- 
structive actions yet taken by RFC. It 
embodies the experience obtained by the 
corporation in helping to meet credit 
problems during the early 1930s, and is 
a direct result of the nationwide survey 
undertaken more than a year ago in prep- 
aration for postwar industrial expansion. 
The development is one of several, dis- 
cussed in more detail later, which the 
RFC board of directors believes will 
provide full assurance of all the credit 
needed for industry to reconvert and to 
expand postwar activities. It should 
enable the manufacturer and his banker 
to plan ahead with full confidence. 

The business enterprise seeking as- 
surance of credit to meet future needs 
should contact its bank first; if the bank 
cannot help—because of the specialized 
type of business the applicant is engaged 
in, or because a longer maturity is need- 
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ed to assure continuity of operation, or 
for statutory reasons—the applicant is 
advised to call the nearest RFC loan 
agency. 

The corporation is authorized under 
the RFC Act as amended to make loans 
to business enterprises “when capital or 
credit, at prevailing rates for the char- 
acter of loan applied for, is not other- 
wise available” and provided such loans 
are so secured “as reasonably to assure 
retirement or repayment.” 

The seven points in RFC’s program of 
assuring an adequate credit reservoir for 
the postwar expansion of industry are 
listed with examples of specific loans 
extended under the program. 

1. Long-term loans to finance recon- 
version of war plants. 

A nationally known manufacturer of 
transportation equipment utilized its fa- 
cilities during the war to manufacture 
ordnance and other. equipment for the 
military services. In advance of V-J 
Day it opened negotiations with RFC 
to acquire the government-owned war 
plant it had leased as a war contractor. 
The company agreed to take over space 
as it became available upon the termina- 
tion of various war contracts. Thus, as 
war work diminished, the space released 
was occupied by the company for the 
production of equipment needed in the 
civilian economy. In addition, it ar- 
ranged with RFC for a loan of several 
million dollars, part of which was to pay 
the cost of reconversion and the balance 
was for expansion. 


Provides Financing Program 


A supplier who contracted to install 
electrical apparatus in equipment used 
by one of the military services faced 
a dilemma during early December. Suc- 
cessful as an operator and a skilled engi- 
neer, this man was not particularly inter- 
ested in the financial side of his work, 
and was content to operate on funds 
loaned by RFC and the military service 
holding the contract. Upon the cancel- 
lation of war contracts, the government 
asked him to pay off his loans. The ma- 
turity date was Dec. 10. Less than four 
days before maturity, the RFC learned 
that repayment of the loans would force 
the supplier to lose his business and to 
lay off several hundred men. RFC got 
busy by telephone negotiating with bank- 
ers and others in the Pacific Northwest 
and with government officials in Wash- 
ington. A financing program was set 
up which met the approval of all inter- 
ested parties including the contractor 
and the board of directors of the cor- 
poration authorized a loan which made it 
possible for the contractor to put his 
staff to work on civilian orders. This 
extension of credit kept several hundred 
men on the payroll, saved the contrac- 
tor from at least a temporary shut-down 
of his business, repaid outstanding loans 
and provided adequate working capital 
to cover the period while the business 
of the supplier was being converted to 


the basis of peacetime operations. 

2. Commitments to provide assur- 
ance of future loans needed in order that 
borrowers may proceed with plans for 
reconversion. 

As yet the corporation has received 
only a limited number of calls for such 
assurances from business enterprises. One 
of the more dramatic related to the ac- 
tivities of a shipbuilding concern. Two 
top executives of this concern arrived 
in Washington on a Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of submitting a bid the next day 
to the disposal agency which was selling 
the government-owned shipyard. The 
concern had leased the property during 
wartime and was prepared to offer more 
than $1 million to buy the property for 
peacetime operation. Much to their dis- 
may, the company’s _ representatives 
learned that the sale was on a cash basis, 
and they had not arranged in advance for 
cash payment. 


Prompt Action in Emergency 


Referred to RFC as a possible source 
of aid, the two men arrived at the RFC 
office at 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the day before bids were to be opened. 

“How long would it take RFC to proc- 
ess a loan to be used for reconversion 
purposes?” the executive asked. 

“It is difficult to say because that de- 
pends on how soon we can obtain all 
the information we need to consider this 
case. However, we realize the urgency 
in this instance and we will do our best 
to assist you as we do in all emergency 
cases.” 

The shipbuilders were advised to re- 
main in their hotel room the following 
morning of the sale, while RFC would 
see what could be accomplished. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day, telephone discus- 
sions were neld by RFC and the con- 
cern’s commercial banker. Satisfied that 
the shipbuilders could repay, a recom- 
mendation was placed before the board 
of directors of RFC the following morn- 
ing. By 11 o'clock a loan commitment 
was authorized; the anxiously waiting 
executives were notified and the way 
was cleared for the company to enter a 
bid for the shipbuilding plant. 

The only alternative bid for the prop- 
erty, they said, was one from a salvage 
operator who, if successful, planned to 
close down the yard and ‘scrap the fa- 
cilities. In contrast, a continuing opera- 
tion meant keeping 2000 men on the 
payroll, income to the community, rea- 
sonable opportunity of profit to the busi- 
ness enterprise and the city where it 
was located. It also meant an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of property the gov- 
ernment is attempting to sell. 

The entire negotiation for the com- 
mitment, involving the shipyard opera- 
tors, the disposal agency, the RFC and 
the company’s local bank, required less 
than 20 hours. 

Another RFC commitment to supply 
credit when needed relates to a New 
England enterprise. The company asked 
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for a five-year loan commitment of over 
$2 millions, the proceeds to be used sole- 
ly for operating expenses. Given this as- 
surance, the company said it would spend 
money for reconversion, and for new 
machinery and other equipment. A com- 
mitment was authorized, and this assur- 
ance that the money would be available 
upon application at the regional RFC 
office was all that the company needed 
to push ahead with its reconversion pro- 
gram and to retain its wartime working 
staff. As yet, the company has not found 
it necessary to take down any of the 
loan which RFC committed itself to 
keep available for that purpose. 

3. Credits or loans to finance the 
purchase of (a) plants, (b) plant facili- 
ties and (c) other types of surplus prop- 
erty. 

The corporation recently financed the 
purchase of a $30,000 plant by a small 
western company which advanced $7500 
from its own funds and obtained a loan, 
payable over ten years, from the cor- 
poration for payment of the $22,500 bal- 
ance. Another small war contractor ap- 
plied at a southern office of RFC for a 
loan of $50,000 to be used in purchasing 
automotive and marine equipment from 
government-owned surplus materials. 
The board of directors of RFC author- 
ized an RFC advance of $31,250, and the 
borrower was enabled to make the de- 
sired purchase. © Ordinary commercial 
credit terms are offered by RFC to buy- 
ers of machine tools and aircraft stocks 
of surplus government-owned property. 
The terms provide generally for a down 
payment of 15 per cent and payment 
of the balance within 86 months. 


Canceled War Contract Loans 


4. Loans against canceled war con- 
tracts or subcontracts, 

While the corporation is prepared 
to make loans of this type, either direct- 
ly or in participation with banks, the call 
upon RFC for funds has thus far been 
of small proportions. War contractors 
in many cases are able to await payment 
after settlement of canceled contracts; 
those that need payment quickly can 
obtain advance payments up to about 
90 per cent of the amount due from 
the military services canceling the or- 
der, and in the remainder of cases, banks, 
whether in participation with RFC or 
on their own, have been able to accom- 
modate the contractors without diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, RFC is prepared to 
meet any unusual demands of this na- 
ture, either through banks or independ- 
ent of them, and this assurance is an im- 
portant factor in the seven-point pro- 
gram of helping to assure industry of 
adequate credit to meet future needs. 

5. Working capital loans for the com- 
pletion of civilian production orders. 

There are many of these. Let’s take 
two opposites, one of a small enterprise 
and one of a large enterprise. A book- 
binding concern that manufactured its 
own book covers applied to its bank for 


a $2500 loan to pay off short-term in- 
debtedness and otherwise improve its 
capital position. The bank was willing 
to make a short-term loan, but did not 
see its way clear to make a loan of the 
maturity requested; two years. Accord- 
ingly it referred the bookbinder to RFC. 
The company’s unfilled orders amounted 
to $14,000, its operating profit ratio was 
fair, and its management was described 
as good by the bank. The applicant 
offered machinery and equipment ap- 
praised at $11,000, and said that it 
would increase its working force from 
20 employees to 25 if it obtained the loan 
which would provide sufficient working 
capital to assure continuity of opera- 
tions. The loan was granted. 

-A manufacturer of precision tubular 
steel products early in the war convert- 
ed its operations to all-out war produc- 
tion. Then, as in the prewar years, the 


company was the economic mainstay of a 
city of 1500 persons. At the peak of 
war production the company had 1500 
employees on its payroll. With the sud- 
den surrender of Jar2n and prompt can- 
cellation of war orders, the company 
faced the prospect of plant closing, un- 
less it could convert quickly to peacetime 
production. Impressed with the com- 
pany’s record of accomplishment and 
by its importance as a means of liveli- 
hood to an industrious small city, the 
RFC was able to work out a reconver- 
sion loan for the company. The latter 
is now in production of tubular steel 
products for the civilian economy, and 
while production is not as great as 
it was at the peak of war work, it still 
employs some 700 persons or nearly 
one-half of the population of the city 
in which it operates. Furthermore, the 
loan has made it possible for the com- 











CURIOSITY PAID DIVIDENDS: Research into uranium as a source of 
electric lamp filaments at the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J., made possible all the pure uranium that was available to scientists 


at the outset of the atomic bomb project. 

is W. C. Lilliendahl, research engineer, placing a smal! cube of pressed 

uranium into a crucible at the bottom of the coil for induction heating 
in the big bottle at the right 


Shown at work in that division 
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pany to serve its new markets and to 
expand its activities beyond their pre- 
war scope. 

6. Veterans’ loans, either under 
RFC’s business loan program or under 
the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. 

An Army captain who, at the age of 
27, had completed his military service in 
the Pacific and had returned to civilian 
life wanted to go into business for him- 
self. He had invested a part of his 
savings in a $5000 business lot and a 
$15,000 residential lot. He had ob- 
tained promise of an important dealer 
agency in that region, for which he 
wanted a substantial loan to finance 
the acquisition of a business property 
for the use of his agency. The amount 
sought was more than the security would 
justify despite RFC’s belief that the 
veteran would do well in business for 
himself. Accordingly it suggested a 
lease arrangement instead with the 
young business man taking a smaller 
loan for working capital purposes. The 
result was entirely satisfactory to the 
veteran. He has sufficient capital to as- 
sure continuity of his operations some 
time ahead, and his fixed interest 
charges are only one-quarter of what he 
had originally contemplated. 


Strengthens Credit Structure 


7. Blanket participation agreements. 

The RFC blanket participation agree- 
ment, entered into with banks approved 
by RFC, is perhaps the most outstanding 
RFC contribution toward strengthening 
the postwar industrial credit structure. 
Under the plan banks are encouraged 
to make loans with maturities up to ten 
years with principal payments of not 
less than 10 per cent each year, pay- 
able monthly or quarterly, although it 
is interesting to note that many loans 
have been made under the plan with 
maturities running not more than six 
months. The plan provides in effect for 
an automatic guaranty by RFC up to 
75 per cent of loans made by approved 
banks to business enterprises meeting 
the requirements’ 6f the blanket partici- 
pation agreement. When inaugurated, 
the program set a limit of $250,000 for 
any individual loan which banks might 
make with the automatic guaranty of 
RFC. Success of the plan was so prom- 
ising that RFC in the past few weeks 
has raised the limit to $350,000 per 
loan. Thus, the agreement currently 
relates to any new loan not in excess 
of $350,000 made by the bank under 
the agreement in which the bank takes at 
least 25 per cent participation. 

An interesting development in the past 
several months has been the extension of 
BPA loans in connection with enter- 
prises of direct benefit to communities 
such as the establishment of food lock- 
ers. Some 30 loans of this type have 
been made in recent months, advances 
ranging from $8000 to $65,000. The 
public interest in these cases extends be- 
yond the local payroll; food lockers 
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help to conserve food needed to feed 
other nations as well as ourselves. 


In serving the purpose for which Con- 
gress set up RFC as a lending agency, 
the corporation seeks to serve the public 
interest by co-operating closely with 
borrowers as well as with local banks. 
The consultant service mentioned before 
is a case in point. 

Reflecting this co-operation is a letter 
received from a middle western com- 
pany which has just paid off the balance 
of a loan exceeding $600,000. 

The letter said, “I would like to take 
this opportunity of thanking all the per- 
sonnel of the RFC .. . for the helpful 
suggestions that they have made to us, 
and for their co-operation and considera- 
tion of the various problems which have 
arisen throughout the period of our 
loan.” 

RFC invites businessmen—manufac- 
turers, distributors, and others—to seek 
funds for expansion at their local banks 
first. If a satisfactory arrangement can- 
not be worked out there, then consult 
the nearest regional loan agency of 
RFC. Somewhere along the line a help- 
ful operating plan can be developed— 
provided of course that the applicant 
has a sound proposition. 


RFC Reconversion Loans 
Pass $50 Million Mark 


Aggregate amount of loans authorized 
by banks under the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.’s blanket participation agree- 
ment program has crossed the $50 million 
mark. This program was set up recently 
for the purpose of assuring credit ade- 
quate to meet the needs of industry in 
reconversion and postwar expansion. 


Canadian Machine Exports 
Decline From 1944 Total 


Machinery exports, with the exception 
of agricultural implements, from Canada 
in September were valued at $1,297,000 
bringing the total for the first nine months 
of the year to $15,584,000, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The comparable figures for 1944 
were $1,769,000 for September and $17,- 
431,000 for the first nine months. 


French Port Under Repair; 
Equipment Damaged Most 


Considerable progress toward restora- 
tion of the port of Rouen, France, is 
reported since the liberation, an official 
report to the government discloses. 

Equipment was hardest hit, and the 
port could be serviced by rail only with 
great difficulty. By March, the report 
states, 10 hoists were functioning; the 
14,000-ton floating dock was back in 
use, and an 8000-ton dock was being 


repaired after it had been refloated. By 
the end of August, there were 15 hoists, 
15 pontoon hoists and 15 bizs, a relay 
bridge and a pontoon bridge in service- 
able condition. 


Far Eastern Trade Seen 
Delayed by War Damage 


Many dislocations incident to war must 
be corrected before any appreciable vol- 
ume of commerce in the Far East can be 
attained, according to Department of 
Commerce officials. 

In a circular reply to answer inquiries 
now being received, the department says 
reopening of the Far East to normal trade 
is proceeding as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected in view of the magnitude of the 
problems involved. 

Ports and shipping lanes must be 
cleared of mines, docking and other nec- 
essary facilities and public utilities must 
be re-established after being destroyed in 
bombing raids, and Japanese troops still 
being held in the areas must be cleared 
out, it is said. 

Principal Philippine cities are in ruins, 
leading industries largely destroyed or 
disorganized, transportation crippled, and 
there is inflation. Conditions are fairly 
well known as to China, Korea, Japan, 
British Malaya, and as to general con- 
siderations entering into Far Easter 
trade. No information on Siam, French 
Indo-China, and the Netherlands East 
Indies is available, it is said. 


Farm Implements Needed 
By Dominican Republic 


Tractors, plows and machinery for 
sugar cane cultivation is badly needed 
in the Dominican Republic, according to 
a report from the American Consulate 
in Santo Domingo. 

Even though use of oxen might be 
more economical, it was said, the de- 
mand may continue, The need was 
especially felt during the war when sugar 
cane production was affected by the 
labor shortage and a lack of sufficient 
grass for stock feeding. 


Applications for Exports 
To Yugoslavia Accepted 


Effective immediately, applications to 
export to Yugoslavia will be accepted, 
according to an announcement by the 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce. Although 
trade with that country will be restricted 
for a time because of difficulties in ob- 
taining clearance from Yugoslav author- 
ities and because of transportation dif- 
ficulties, the action has been taken to 
aid in re-establishing commercial chan- 
nels with a view to facilitating full re- 
storation of private trade with that coun- 
try as promptly as circumstances permit. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








COL. FRANK J. ATWOOD 


Col, Frank J. Atwood, for the past 
three and one half years chief, Rochester, 
N. Y., Ordnance District, Army Service 
Forces, has been named director of pur- 
chases, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 
and its subsidiary companies. Colonel 
Atwood will have headquarters at the 
company’s New York offices. 

— 

George D. Creelman, administrative 
assistant at the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, has been appointed by the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, to direct its re- 
cently organized research department. 
Frank A. Howard, formerly president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey De- 
velopment Corp., has been engaged to 
serve in a consulting capacity, 

cunipat 

Leroy D. Greene, assistant purchasing 
agent, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., is retiring Jan. 1. For some time 
past his chief duty has been the purchase 
of scrap, and during the war he served 
on the Scrap Advisory Committee, WPB, 
and at present is a member of the Scrap 
Advisory Committee, OPA. 

Meith on 

John H. Sipchen, Chicago, has been 
appointed representative in the Chicago 
area for the Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturers of forge shop machinery. 
He succeeds the late L. F. Carlton, who 
represented the company for the past 20 
years. 

inspite 

L. S. Marsh, formerly manager, depart- 
ment of inspection and metallurgy, Chi- 
cago, and J. de N. Macomb, manager, 
sales engineering, Railroad Sales Divi- 
sion, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, are re- 
tiring Jan. 1, 

—o— 

George C. Brainard has been elected 
to succeed Joseph E. Rogers as president 
and general manager of the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. Mr. 
Rogers continues as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Brainard has 
resigned as president of the General Fire- 


ROBERT B. WARREN 


proofing Co., Youngstown, a_ position 
which he has held from 1928. Other of- 
ficers of the company include: Charles 


R. Battin, vice president and treasurer; 
David E. White, vice president; Henry 
C. Osborn, vice president and consult- 
ing engineer; J. B. Ward, vice president 
in charge of domestic distribution; Al- 
bert R. Porter, vice president and man- 
aging director, Addressograph - Multi- 
graph Ltd., London, England; W. H. 
Casson, works manager; L. F. Mitchell, 
manager of engineering. 

——O-- 

Robert B. Warren has been appointed 
eastern railroad sales manager, Mechani- 
eal Goods Division, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., after serving three years 
as a lieutenant commander in the office 
of the Navy rubber director. Mr. War- 
ren has been with Goodyear 15 years. 
His offices will be at 600 West 58th 
St., New York. 

—() -— 

Paul M. Grezelle recently resigned as 
personnel director, Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, to become personnel director of 
the Buffalo plant, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

—o— 

Frank O. Leitzell has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, Arms-Franklin 
Corp., Youngstown. Mr. Leitzell former- 
ly was with the Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Division, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, serving as vice president in charge 
of enginecring and sales for ten years. 

—(— 

George.Lowe, since 1942 serving in the 
president’s office as supervisor, new busi- 
ness research, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
general staff manager, sales. 

—, ao 

Fred Reiser Jr., Cincinnati, since 1944 
district manager for the Industrial Divi- 
sion, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., has been named division man- 
ager for the company’s divisions in that 
city which are: Industrial, steel, automo- 
tive and service-sales. Harry McCool, 


ROBERT H. HOGE 


who joined the Timken company in 1928 
as a hot mill operator, has been appoint- 
ed sales engineer for the Steel & Tube 
Division, Cincinnati district. 

—— , 

Robert H. Hoge has been appointed 
general manager of the Clark Controller 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Hoge has served as 
district manager in Gary, Ind., and New 
York; as assistant sales manager, and fin- 
ally sales manager. R. L. Puette be- 
comes general sales manager. D. L. 
Orton succeeds Mr. Puette as manager 
of engineered and industrial sales. 

—0o-— 

N. W. Hopkins, director of public re- 
lations for Continental Motors Corp., De- 
troit and Muskegon, Mich., since 1942, 
has been appointed advertising director 
succeeding the late John L. Wierengo. 

—o— 

Carl W. Moyer has been named gen- 
eral director of industrial relations for 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. Robt. R. Nordyke 
becomes assistant general director of in- 
dustrial relations. Mr. Moyer succeeds 
John J. Cronin, now general manufac- 
turing manager. 

—o-— 

L. R. Knapp has been appointed Wash- 
ington sales manager for special accounts, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
succeeding Harry F. Knapp, who has re- 
tired after 44 years’ service with the 
United States Steel Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

a , 

Ray H. Walker, who has been man- 
ager of the Detroit sales office, Inland 
Mfg. Division, General Motors Corp., 
effective Jan. 1, will be associated with 
James H. Burgess, manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, Fisher Building, Detroit. 

ed O ieee 

Bernard Schaenen, American Iron & 
Metals Inc., Dallas, Tex., was elected 
president, Gulf Coast chapter, Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. Mr. 
Schaenen succeeds Max Clairfield, Samp- 
son Machinery & Supply Co. Inc., Hous- 
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Mi... in any plant must be concerned particu- 
larly with the quality and durability of its product. That is 
why so many manufacturers are changing over to SPEED 
NUTS. For SPEED NUTS do more than just hold parts to- 
gether... they improve the quality and prolong the life 
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F. A. WRIGHT 


ton, Tex., and he also will serve as a 


director of the national institute. Other 
officers of the chapter are: First vice 
president, Jacob Gachman, St. Louis 


Waste Material Corp., Fort Worth, Tex.; 

second vice president, Sidney Byer, Hous- 

ton Compressed Steel Corp., Houston; 

and secretary-treasurer, Cyril Coguen- 

hem, Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., Houston. 
—o— 

F. A. Wright, assistant general sales 
manager, Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwau- 
kee, recently was elected chairman, in- 
dustrial control section, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. 

——() 

Capt. Thomas B. Doe, vice president, 
Sperry Corp., New York, and its sub- 
sidiaries, has been elected president of 
the corporation. He succeeds Thomas 
A. Morgan who has become chairman of 
the board and remains chief executive 
officer. Capt. Doe has served as vice 
president and a director of the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries since 1934. 

od Ohne 

Otto M. Jensen, an executive for many 
years with Peerless Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis., has been appointed works man- 
ager and vice president in charge of en- 
gineering. 

= O--— 

Ralph A. Powers, formerly with the 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, has been 
named engineer-in-charge of electronic 
engineering, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. He succeeds J. M. Cage, 
who has resigned. 

—0 -- 

Henry E. Guerin, airplane manufac- 
turing executive, is retiring Jan. 1 after 
25 years’ service with Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 

—O— 

Horace A. Deane, works manager, 
Brake Shoe & Castings Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., New York, has 
been appointed a vice president of the 


division. » 
-—-O—- 


William E. Mikolasy has been appoint- 
ed eastern sales representative, Stacey 
Bros. Gas Construction Co., Cincinnati, 





H. D. MALONE 


and will have headquarters in the 
New York offices of Dresser Industries. 
Walter E. Flagg, Flagg, Brackett & Dur- 
gin, has been named sales representative 
in the New England states with head- 
quarters in Boston. 

—o— 

H. D. Malone recently was appointed 
assistant sales manager, American Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. Mr. Ma- 
lone has served as manager of sales of 
the midwest district since 1943. 

—o— 

J. W. McIntire, vice president in charge 
of sales since February, 1945, was named 
executive vice president, Southern States 
Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, Ga. J. R. 
Anderson, serving as assistant to the vice 
president ofsales, has been promoted to 
general manager of sales. E. C. Boyce, 
sales manager, Mail Order Division, takes 
over as manager of advertising and mail 
order sales. Formerly with the account- 
ing department, Kenneth A. Helmly has 
been named assistant manager, Mail Or- 
der Sales Division. 

——()-- 

Dr. John G. Dean is with the Devel- 
opment & Research Division, Internation- 
al Nickel Co. Inc., New York, as senior 
fellow-in-absentia, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 

—_—O— 

A. J. Pick has been named to the newly 
created post of buyer and merchandiser 
of auto and home supplies for the Pacific 
Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
His headquarters are in Los Angeles. 

a, 

Paul W. Eberhardt has been elected 
vice president, Walter Kidde & Co., New 
York. 

—O—. 

William O. Philbrook has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of metallur- 
gical engineering and a member of the 
staff of the Metals Research Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. Prior to his recent appointment, 
he was affiliated with Wisconsin Steel 
Works, International Harvester Co., Chi- 


cago. 









Harrison D. Comins, Davenport, Iowa, 
has been named assistant to the secretary, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
New York, to specialize in affairs per- 
taining to student chapters, local sec- 
tions and technical divisions. 

Oo 

H. Norman Miller, a member of the 
industrial sales staff at Portland, Oreg., 
for the past 19 years, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, has been named 
manager for the company in the Portland 
area. Appointments in the Electric Ap- 
pliance Division include: R. E. Brown 
as Pacific coast supervisor of domestic 
refrigerators and home freezers; Gordon 
W. Moxley, product supervisor at Mans- 
field, O.; Edward L. Smith, purchasing 
agent at Mansfield; and Walter T. Baker 
Jr., eastern sales promotion manager. 

--—-O-— 

Joseph S. Marx, superintendent of the 
Carthage, Mo., explosives plant, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., will 
retire Jan. 1 after 45 years in the explo- 
sives industry. He will be succeeded 
by John C. Foster, who, for the past three 
years has been superintendent at the 
Badger Ordnance Works in Wisconsin, 

—a(jaen 

John S. Lawrence has been appointed 
district sales manager, Denver branch, 
Mechanical Goods Division, United 
States Rubber Co., New York. 

-—-O--— 

J. O. Cornette, who has been assistant 
controller for the entire corporation, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., has been named controller 
of the San Diego Division, succeeding 
C. C. Bishop, resigned. 

—o— 

George D. Yeazel recently was appoint- 
ed factory sales representative at Kansas 
City, Mo., for the Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, O. 

—o— 

G. J. Newl'n, 12825 Franklin Blvd., 
Cleveland, will act as sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland territory for the 
Barber-Colman Co. in the sale of its 
door and docr operating equipment. 

teks 

Shelton R. Houx has been appointed 
assistant director of advertising of Nash 
Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit. 

vie a 

Edwin J. Putzell Jr. has joined Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, as assist- 
ant to F. A. Ulmer, treasurer. Frederick 
B. Langreck has been transferred to the 
general development department. 

—O-- 

Bret C. Neece, vice president, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., has 
been elected president, Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers Association, to serve a 
two-year term. Other officers elected 
by the association for a two-year period 
are: Alfred E. Norris, president, Re- 
gina Corp., Rahway, N. J., as vice presi- 
dent; C. G. Frantz, president, Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, secretary and 
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WILLIAM B. PIERCE 


Recently was named manager, sales develop- 

ment department, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

Corp., Brackenridge, Pa., noted in STEEL, Dec. 
10 issue, p. 110. 


treasurer. Members of the executive 
committee in addition to the officers in- 
clude: E. V. Ekman, chairman, Elec- 
trolux Corp., New York; R. J. Simmons, 
vice president, Birtman Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; J. H. Nuffer, president, Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corp., Toledo, O.; 
and H. W. Burritt, president, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. 
— 

E. A. Goddard, general manager, God- 
dard & Goddard Co., Detroit, was recent- 
ly elected president of the Cutting Tool 
Manufacturers Association. He succeeds 
W. G. Robbins, president, Carboloy Co. 
Inc., Detroit. R. G. Michell, president, 
Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit, was 
elected vice president, succeeding O. L. 
Bard, president, Michigan Tool Co., De- 
troit. R. H. Wolfe, president, Arrow 
Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, and Harry 
J. Merrick, were re-elected as treasurer 
and executive secretary, respectively. 
New directors elected were: L. C. Gor- 
ham, president, Gorham Tool Co., De- 
troit; E. C. Putnam, president, Putnam 
Tool Co., Detroit; E. F. Reinhart, presi- 
dent, Republic Drill & Tool Co., Chica- 
go; and Mr. Wolfe. 

—--Q-- 

John R. Hurley has resumed his posi- 

tion as president, Hurley Machine Divi- 





J. F. SMITH JR. 


Who has been promoted to assistant manager 

of sales, Sheet & Strip Division, Inland 

Steel Co., Chicago, noted in STEEL, Dec. 17 
issue, p. 90. 


sion, Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
Chicago, after serving for three years as 
a major with Headquarters, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 

-—-O— 

Sidney G. Down, first vice president 
and director, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa., will retire this week 
climaxing 44 years of service with the 
company. He will retain his director- 
ship. In 1902 he began work as an 
air brake instructor for the company and 
in 1905 became a mechanical expert in 
the company’s Chicago headquarters. He 
later became chief engineer of the Pacific 
Coast Division and in 1923 was elected 
vice president: He became a director 
in 1925, and was advanced to first vice 
president in 1937. In addition to his 
position with Westinghouse, he has held 
eight other directorships. He was presi- 
dent of the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association for seven years, and 
during the war, served on the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

— 

Charles J. Hardy has resigned as 
president of Carter Carburetor Corp., De- 
troit, to accept the position of chairman 
of the board of the company. Hugh H. 
C. Weed, formerly vice president and 


EDWARD C. HOENICKE 


Who has been appointed general manager, 
Foundry Division, Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit, noted 
in STEEL, Nov. 19 issue, page 106. 


general manager, has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager; M. F. Peter- 
son, formerly assistant to the general 
manager, was elected vice president. 
George R. Ericson and Charles J. Hardy 
Jr. were elected as directors. 

—o— 


J. H. Walsh, vice president in charge 
of steel works, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
will retire this week but will remain a 
director of the company. He will be 
succeeded by Fred M. Gillies, general 
superintendent of the Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., plant. A. P. Miller, assistant to the 
general superintendent, will take over Mr. 
Gillies’ post, with A. J. Cochrane and W. 
A. Perry as assistants. Dr. E. H. Carle- 
ton, medical director for the Indiana Har- 
bor works, has been named medical di- 
rector for the company, and H. W. John- 
son is now staff assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

—o— 

T. J. Ess has been appointed managing 
director of the Association of Iron & 
Steel Engineers, succeeding Brent Wiley 
who will act as an advisory consultant 
for the organization. Mr. Ess has been 
a member of the association’s staff since 
1938, prior to which he was with Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland. 





OBITUARIES... 


Ernest C. Fox, 75, founder and chair- 
man of the board, Independent Register 
Co., Cleveland, died Dec. 20 at his home 
in that city. 

~--)-— 

W. C. Anderson, at one time European 
manager for the Ford Motor Co., and 
founder of the Ford agency in St. Louis 
in 1905, died Dec. 19 in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

a , wae 

Edward H. Clark, 81, formerly presi- 

dent of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., 


New York, died Dec. 16 in San Fran- 
cisco following a long illness. Mr. Clark 
served as vice president of the copper 
corporation from 1901 to 1929 and was 
president from 1929 to 1942. 
a , on 
Philip Roseboom, 65, executive vice 
president, Carey Machine Co., Cleveland, 
died in that city Dec. 16. Mr. Roseboom 
had been associated with the Carey com- 
pany since 1941, formerly being purchas- 
ing agent for the American Locomotive 
Co. at Auburn, N. Y. 
Pee , Sate 
Rowland Hazard, 64, executive vice 


president, Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
died Dec. 20 at his home in that city. 
—(— 

Irus H. Wells, 84, chairman, Chicago 
Foundry Co., Chicago, a company which 
he founded in 1905, died Dec. 19 in that 
city. One of the older foundrymen in 
the Chicago district, he had been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club, 
predecessor of the Chicago chapter, 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 

ee , Caan 

James J. Donnelly, 60, vice president, 
Sheffield Bronze Powder Corp., Cleve- 
land, died in that city, Dec. 19. 
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RAILROADS 





— 


AN EXTENSIVE passenger car buy- 
ing program is being undertaken by the 
railroads. Within the past two weeks, 
a total of 600 cars for passenger trains 
have been ordered and 1000 are in the 
inquiry stage. 

This activity is particularly significant 
in view of the recent efforts of four 
groups to acquire the Pullman Co. sleep- 
ing car facilities. A special United States 
Expediting Court finally approved the 
offer of Pullman Inc. to sell Pullman Co. 
to a group of 483 railroads. Present in- 
dications now are that as a result of 
this court decision many of the country’s 
railroads will purchase their own sleep- 
ing cars rather than rely on the previous 
“pool” arrangement. 

Large tonnages of steel will be re- 
quired to carry out the railroad indus- 
trys improvement and expansion pro- 
gram in its effort to retain or increase 
its share of the transportation business. 
Railroads will require more steel dur- 
ing the next few years than at any time 
since the 1926-1929 period when their 
annual requirements averaged about 6,- 


720,000 tons. 


Competition with airline and trucking 
interests as well as competition among 
the various railroads is forcing the car- 
tiers to modernize their facilities, espe- 
cially their rolling stock. 


Record Inquiry Made 


The latest passenger car inquiry was 
made by Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
for 1000 modern light-weight sleeping 
cars. If placed, this will constitute the 
largest single purchase of passenger 
equipment in the history of American 
railroading. C. & O.’s invitation for bids 
has been extended to some firms that 
have not heretofore built sleeping car 
equipment, as well as to the established 
car builders. This is the first indica- 
tion that other firms are preparing to 
enter the car building industry. 


While no specifications are available, 
testimony at the recent Pullman hearing 
revealed that sleeping cars cost about 
$70,000: but might be built on a mass 
production basis for as low as $35,000. 

Strides which railroads have made in 
car design are indicated in the New York 
Central Railroad’s specifications for the 
420 cars of 22 streamlined sleeping car 
trains recently ordered. Each car of this 
$34 million order will be of the all-room 
type and will include single rooms, 
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C. & O. Seeking Bids for 1000 
Modern Light-weight Sleeping Cars 


If placed, order would constitute largest single purchase of 
passenger car equipment in history, surpassing previous high of 
420 cars placed recently by New York Central. Industry’s pro- 
gram will require largest steel tonnage since 1926-1929 


double bedrooms, and de luxe bedroom 
suites. 

Of the New York Central’s order, 200 
sleeping cars will be built by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. of high-tensile, 
low-alloy steel, with welded girder con- 
struction. Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
will build 112 cars of stainless steel con- 
struction, and the American Car & 
Foundry Co. will build 108 streamlined 
baggage, baggage-mail and railway post- 
office cars. The first of the new sleep- 
ing cars are expected to be delivered 
next September and the balance in sub- 
sequent months through March, 1947. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has ordered 180 streamlined passenger 
cars from Pullman-Standard, subject to 
approval of the federal court at New 
Haven, Conn., at a cost of $13.5 million. 
This equipment will consist of 100 
coaches and 10 dining, 15 grill, and 55 
lounge, parlor and observation cars. 


Howard S. Palmer, trustee and presi- 





dent of the New Haven, said three years 
of intensive research and experimenta- 
tion have gone into the design of the 
rew cars. Exteriors will be finished in 
shining corrugated metal, accented by 
a New Haven hunter-green band running 
lengthwise at window height. High on 
the list of special features in the interior 
design of all the equipment is a new type 
of lighting. All orthodox methods of light- 
ing have been discarded in this new sys- 
tem which fills the cars with a completely 
diffused, glareless and shadowless light. 
Wide, clear-view windows and _ im- 
proved toilet facilities are provided. 

The seating arrangement is another 
radical departure from the usual. In ad- 
dition to 64 roomier individual reclining 
seats with foot rests, the design calls for 
a smoking lounge with 14 seats separated 
from the main body of the car by a glass 
partition. This will accomplish the pur- 
pose of solving the smoking problem, one 
of the most vexing to be dealt with. 


Colombia To Send Mission 
To Buy Railroad Equipment 


The administrative council of national 
railroads of Colombia is sending a mis- 
sion to the United States to purchase 
modern railroad equipment, with parti- 
cular interest in diesel engines for pas- 
senger trains, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The council is 
stated to contemplate electrification of 
the country’s most important railroads. 


New Haven railroad is seeking permission to purchase 180 modern air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars costing approximately $13,500,000. Above is shown the 
smoking compartment of one of the new coaches. This compartment seats 14, 
while space for 64 others is provided in the reclining seat sections of the cars 
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lig. 1—Work as it comes 
from first stage of upset- 
ting dies, Grain flow lines 
in this etched section re- 
veal this is largely a gath- 
ering or true upsetting 
operation where punch 
has struck bottom end of 
forging 


Fig. 2—Coming from second 
stage of die set, etched section 
shows effect of pointed tool 
which causes metal to flow ra- 
dially to fill die cavity. Bottom 
fourth (approximately) of the 
forging now begins to assume 
final shape 
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Fig. 4—Final shape as work 
comes from fourth stage of 
dies. Punch shoves work off 
porter bar and dies trim 
forging as shown. Note 
highly refined fiber  struc- 
ture and arrangement for 
max'mum strength. All pho- 
tos from Tube Turns 


Fig. 3—More rounded tocl 
is utilized in third stage of 
dies to obtain desired fiber 


structure, Use of a less 
pointed tool here was impor- 
tant to prevent the punch 
from pushing forging off the 
porter bar in this stage. Also 
taper of the forging was wid- 
ened to keep stock from 
tending to flow out of the 
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back end (top here) 





BARRELS 


AN IMPRESSIVE example of how 
broad experience and technical ingenuity 
can be combined to bring about remark- 
able improvement in production pro- 
cedures is found at Plant No. 1 of Tube 
Turns Inc., 718 South 28th street, Louis- 
ville. Here members of the forging and 
metallurgical departments combined their 
talents to cut the weight of a rough 
forged cylinder barrel down to only 83 
lb. 

This steel cylinder barrel, closed at 
the top to form the cylinder head, was 
tequired in tremendous quantities for 
powerful 12-cylinder V-type gasoline 
marine engines. Originally it was forged 
as a virtual solid piece that weighed 
190-210 Ib. When this job was brought 
to Tube Turns, it was desired to forge 
to closer tolerances to reduce the enor- 
mous amount of machining required to 
cut the rough forging (averaging 200 Ib) 
down to the finished section weighing 
only 17 Ib. Thus more than 90 per cent 
of the metal in the rough forging had 
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Experience with “world’s largest’ battery of 8 and 


By G. W. BIRDSALL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


to be machined away before the forging 
could be used. 

When Tube Turns’ development en- 
gineers took hold, they designed new 
dies and devised a new forging technique 
based on use of the huge 8 and 9-in. 
upsetters. 

Now the barrel is produced in four 
consecutive forging passes in a single 
machine on one heat. It is relatively 
close to its finished size and the bore is 
forged to approximate rough machine 
dimensions. In addition, spark plug 
bosses are now forged integral instead 
of having to be machined out of excess 
stock on the rough forging. What has 
been accomplished is the production of 
an intricate forging that approaches the 
standard tolerances of simpler pieces, the 
end result being an impressive saving 


9-in. upsetters enables Tube Turns’ engineers to cut 

more than 50 per cent from weight of rough forging 

by changing over from conventional forging to the 
upsetting method 


in both material and production time. 

Instead of 190-210 Ib, rough forging 
now weighs only 83 lb, which means 
that 1380 lb of chrome-moly steel per 
engine does not have to be laboriously 
“whittled off’ in machining operations. 
Machining operations now require re- 
moving only vs to s4-in. of metal. The 
many associated advantages include 
lower plant-to-plant freight costs, con- 
served manpower, greater output, and 
much lower cost of finished unit as well 
as the release of important forging and 
machining facilities at a time when such 
facilities were vital. 


Battery of Huge Upsetters: Success- 
ful application of hot upset machine 
forging to this particular job is largely 
the result of Tube Turns’ experience with 
what is said to be the world’s biggest 
battery of large upsetters including 9, 
8, 6, 5, 4 and 3-in. units. 

Some of these huge machines weigh 
more than 200 tons, are capable of ex 
erting pressures of 2000 tons and more. 














These machines were developed from 
earlier small units used for hot heading 
bolts. These machines were rated on 
the basis of the maximum size bolt they 
could head, and this method of rating 
has been extended to include even the 
largest machines capable of producing 
forged parts weighing up to several hun- 
dred pounds. 

Upsetter Construction: In an upset 
forging machine, split dies grip and con- 
fine the.work while a header or punch 
is forced into the open end of the die, 
causing metal to flow radially to fill the 
die cavities. These two motions follow 
each other in rapid succession, being pro- 
duced by mechanical connection to a 
common main drive shaft. 

Simplified schematic diagram, Fig. 5, 
shows the mechanical elements involved. 
The heated billet to be forged is placed 
between the stationary and the movable 
split die sections. Operator trips a foot 
lever that engages the clutch causing 
main drive shaft to revolve. The first 
action is that a cam engages the cam 
slide to operate the toggle mechanism, 
in turn moving the die slide to firmly 
grip the work in the split dies. 

At this point, the eccentric has ad- 
vanced the header slide through a pit- 
man to a point where the header tool 
or punch engages the work, forcing metal 
to flow into the die cavities. See STEEL, 
July 13, 1942, p. 78, for additional de- 
tails on upsetters and dies used with 
them; also “Metals Handbook”, p. 852. 

How Upsetter Works Metal: The up- 
setter can forge a great variety of shapes 
because the cavity formed by the two 
die halves of the split dies and the cavity 
produced by the punch are in two planes 
at right angles to each other. During 
forging, the hot metal is placed under 
great hydrostatic-like pressure causing it 
to flow radially to fill the die impres- 
sions. By using a number of die im- 
pressions and punches to work the forg- 
ing in rapid succession, it is possible to 
produce deeply recessed parts with 
great accuracy. That is the feature of 
the process that is so important in pro- 
ducing the cylinder barrels for it permits 
the part to be forged much closer to 
final dimensions. 

Original upsetters simply gripped a 
portion of the stock, allowing a certain 
amount to overhang in front of the grip- 
ping dies. This “overhang” then was 
struck by the heading tool to cause the 
stock to be “gathered” or increased in 
diameter. With a header die to confine 


the gather, it was possible to produce a 
head on a bolt quite accurately. 
Recessed Parts: For producing parts 
incorporating recesses, such as the cylin- 
der barrel described here, a different 
method of flowing the metal is employed 
and dies and tools perform different 


functions. Here the gripping dies not 
only hold a portion of the stock but also 
contain an enlarged opening on the end 
toward the header slide. Instead of a 
heading tool, a punch is carried on the 
header slide. 

Action then is as follows: After dies 
grip the work, the punch engages the 
hot metal, causing it to flow radially 
into thé die cavity. Shape of die cavity 
and punch determine manner in which 
metal flows. It can be made to move 
lengthwise as well as radially, under 
certain limitations of course. 

Since it is practical to produce only 
a certain amount of metal flow at each 
stroke of the punch, the work is placed 
in different die cavities in rapid succes- 
sion. A separate punch operates on the 
forging in each cavity to produce the 
final shape wanted. 

In addition, the transverse action of 
the split die and the longitudinal action 
of the punch (or header tool) can be 
used in various combinations, either 
separately or simultaneously, for swag- 
ing, bending, shearing, extrusion, trim- 
ming, slotting and punching as well as 
for internal displacement — the opera- 
tion utilized largely in forging the cy- 
linder barrel. 

Sequence For Cylinder Barrel; The 
four steps in forging the cylinder barrel 
are revealed by Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 which 
show etched sections through the center 
of the forging as they come from each 
of the four die cavities of the upsetter. 
In these views, the bottom is the end 
engaged by the punch, 

In first stage, Fig. 1, the action is 
mainly one of gathering or true upset- 
ting. In this stage, the metal is com- 
pressed longitudinally to increase the 
diameter. Note that the bottom end 
of the forging is flat, the “punch” em- 
ployed here is flat, resulting in no punch- 
ing but purely an upsetting action. 

In second stage, Fig. 2, the tool is 
pointed to produce a piercing action that 
causes the metal to flow radially to fill 
the die cavity. The bottom fourth (ap- 
proximate) of the forging now begins to 
assume its final shape. 

Considerable care in designing die 
cavity and shape of punch is necessary 
here because the flow of metal at this 
point largely determines the fiber ar- 
rangement of this portion of the final 
forging. And since one of the important 
advantages of forging a part lies in the 
chance to rearrange the fibers for maxi- 
mum strength, this phase of the tooling 
is given most careful study. Desired tool- 
ing is usually arrived at after consider- 
able development work as it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine how a cer- 
tain set of tools will flow the metal ex- 
cept by actually trying them out. 

These comments also apply with equal 






































































































































importance to the work done in the 
third stage, Fig. 3. At this point, more 
than half of the final forged shape has 
been produced. 

In Fig. 4, the cylinder head has been 
formed, the spark plug bosses near the 
top have been shaped up (see Fig. 7 as 
well), and the excess metal has been 
sheared off of the forging. Note that 
as the work progresses from one stage 
to another, successively more and more 
of the forging assumes final shape while 
practically no work is done on the wall 
sections previously formed. 

Production At Tube Turns: Having 
seen what is done to the billet to pro- 
duce the finished forging, let’s take a 
look at the associated equipment and 
layout of the production setup at Tube 
Turns to get a picture of the complete 
operation. 

Stock for forging is cut from 4%-in. 
diameter rounds of SAE-4135 . steel. 
When the forging dies are new, stock is 
cut into 17%-in. lengths. But when dies 
are worn, more stock is supplied for 
forging by cutting to 17%-in. lengths. 
Each billet has a hole drilled in one 
end for insertion of the porter bar used 
in handling the billet during descaling 
and forging. 

Stock comes to the heating furnaces on 
steel skid racks, these in turn being 
handled by gas engine or battery pow- 
ered fork trucks. 

Heating Furnaces: Each upsetter is 
fed with heated billets from two fur- 
naces, one on each side of the upsetter. 
These furnaces are the well known slot 
type design, and are oil fired. Slot is 
approximately 15 ft long, suitable for 
heating 18-20 billets simultaneously. A 
descaler is located at each side of the 
upsetter near the entrance to the dies 
as shown in Fig. 6. Thus at all times 
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Fig. 6—Descaler in operation. Note 

use of porter bar. Crane operator 

works with two men on porter bar 

in positioning work in dies in up- 

setter, also in descaling and load- 

ing-unloading work from heating 
furnace 


Fig. 7 —Closed-end cylinder bar- 
re. for famed 12-cylinder V-type See) ee 
gasoline marine engines powering —_ i & 2. 2 = Ae f 1 
PT boats and other craft, as forged ' Ee 4 afb wl ; _- 

at Tube Turns 


Fig. 8— One of four pusher-type 

cycle annealing furnaces that re- 

duce maximum hardness of forg- 

ing to 217 brinell for easy ma- 
chining 


sk 





Fig. 9—Forging drops out of upset- 
ter dies onto slat conveyor that dis- 
charges here 


there are 36-40 billets being heated for 
each upsetter. When a heated billet is 
removed from one of the furnaces, a 
cold billet is immediately put in its place. 
This assures ample supply of hot billets 
for forging. Billet temperature at this 
point is 2150-2200° F, sufficient to per- 
mit forging in the 4-station upsetter die 
without re-heating. 

Descaling of heated billets is done in 
special units designed and built by Tube 
Turns. In these descalers, Fig. 6, the bil- 
let is placed on the two lower rolls which 
revolve continuously under power sup- 
plied by a 7% hp motor. A third roll 
located immediately above the billet 
is forced down against the work under 
a pressure of about 400 lb, developed 
by an air cylinder as shown in Fig. 6. 

“Since all three rolls have coarse corru- 
gation in them, they effectively break 
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off the scale which drops away from 
the billet. And since the rollers spin 
the billet, they eliminate a conventional 
operation which calls for manual rotation 
of billets during descaling. 

Mechanical Handling Aids: Seven 
men constitute the crew employed. There 
is one heater at each of the two fur- 
naces, two men on the porter bar (Fig. 6), 
one man on the crane lifting the porter 
bar, one man on the upsetter swabbing 
the dies with lubricant after each pass, 
and one man at the discharge end of the 
upsetter removing the finished forgings 
from the discharge conveyor. 

The hot billet is handled by means 
of a “porter bar” which is inserted in 
the hole drilled in one end of the stock. 
Fig. 6 shows this clearly. Two men 
work the porter bar—one at the crane 
hook and the other at the rear end 
where a crossbar handle enables the op- 
erator there to turn the work as required 
in moving from one die impression to 
another in forging. 

The weight of the billet is carried by 
the overhead crane; the man at the 
porter bar handle merely balancing and 
positioning the billet. ‘The crane oper- 
ator and the two men on the porter 
bar really “team up” in handling the 
forging for they all work together in 
moving the billet from the descaler into 
the first die impression, then on through 
the other three impressions in succession 
as the piece is forged. 

In the last stage, the punch shoves 
the porter bar off and also trims the 
forging as shown in Fig. 4. In put- 
ting this job into production, one of 
the problems was to keep the porter 
bar from being pushed off in the third 
stage. The difficulty was overcome by 
making the punch less pointed (see Fig. 
3) and by widening the taper of the 
forging to keep stock from tending. to 
flow out of the back end (top end in 
Fig. 3). Punch for third stage is shaped 


considerably different than the punch for 
the second stage as can be seen from 
Figs. 2 and 3. 

High Production Rate: One of the 
significant things about this upsetting 
job is the great output obtained. Av- 
erage production is 38 forged cylinder 
barrels per hour. And some crews have 
averaged 50 per hour for 8 hr. One 
reason for this high output is that proper 
forging action does not depend upon the 
skill of the operators, the work being 
confined to placing the stock in the dies 
which in turn do the actual forging. 
Of course proper placement is essential. 

When originally set up, smaller diam- 
eter (4 in.) bar stock was used. This 
required five stages in the upsetter to pro- 
duce the largest outside diameter in fin- 
ished forging which is 9% in. But by 
going to the larger stock (4% in. diam- 
eter) it is possible to obtain the increase 
in diameter desired in only four stages, 
work going through all four stages with- 
out reheating. 

Work shown here in Figs. 6 and 10 is 
being done on an 8-in. Ajax upsetter. 
The split dies are arranged vertically 
with the first stage on the top; second, 
third and fourth below in sequence. Fin- 
ished forging and crop end fall out of 
dies at the fourth stage. Upsetting is 
powered by a 250-hp squirrel-cage in- 
duction motor running at 1750 rpm. It 
is connected to the machine through a 
V-belt drive. Punches travel through a 
26-in. stroke in forging, while the dies 


Fig. 10— Overall view of crew 
working 8-in. upsetter. Heating 
furnaces are at extreme right and 
to left side of upsetter. Crane op- 
erator controls lifting and position- 
ing of porter bar while two men on 
har position the forging in the up- 
setter dies 


travel 12 in. in opening and closing. 


Two die sets are 
available for forging. Dies are made 
from heat-treated die steels. Some 6000- 
8000 forgings are obtained from a set 
of dies before they need reworking. 
Then they have % to %-in. removed 
from their face and the die cavities re- 
sunk, after which they are good for 
producing another 6000-8000 forgings 


Cycle Annealing: From the last stage 
in the dies, the completed forging falls 
onto a slat type conveyor which carries 
it up to a point where it can be loaded 
onto steel skids as shown in Fig. 9. 
A chain conveyor also travels past this 
station, being used for carrying other 
forged parts on through processing. Cyl- 
inder barrels are moved to loading side 
of heat-treating furnaces by power lift 
trucks which handle the steel skids. 


Fig. 8 shows one of four pusher-type 
furnaces designed and built by Tube 
Turns for giving the work a cycle solu- 
tion anneal to produce maximum ma- 
chinability. The furnace receives eight 
cylinder barrels every 15 min. In the 
next 8 hr and 45 min, they move through 
four zones at the following temperatures; 
First zone, 1700-1725°F; second zone, 
1700-1725°F; third zone, 1800-1315°F; 
fourth zone, 1275-1800°F. The result of 
proper movement through these zones is 
that the work is held at 1675°F for 
about one hour, then cooled in the fur- 
nace at a rate of about 100° per hour 
to a temperature around 1000°F. From 
this point they are allowed to cool the 
remainder of way to room temperature 
in air. 

All zones are held at desired tempera- 
ture by means of automatic controllers. 


Upsetting Dies: 


Result of this careful annealing is a hard-f 
ness that does not exceed 217 brinell—] 





a value that assures easy machining in 
cutting the heat-radiating fins and fin- 
ishing up the forging. 
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automatically to the next position, and the broaching op- 
eration is repeated on the next piece of»work. 

Rotary continuous surface machines were developed for 
broaching small parts in large quantities. These usually 
are horizontal machines equipped with an endless chain 
on which work-holding fixtures are mounted to carry the 
work between and underneath horizontal surfacing 
broaches. Thus, large scale production is easily attained. 
Fixtures used on these machines usually are made self- 
clamping, and unclamp automatically to drop the work 
out of the fixture after it has passed the broach position. 

The duplex vertical broaching machine is another de- 
yelopment which is in keeping with the trend toward mass 
production methods, This type is fitted with two alter- 


nately timed broaches and two sets of fixtures so that 
while one broach is cutting, the operator unloads and 
loads the other fixture. These machines also are applicable 
to the finishing of many kinds of. parts. 

Some of the most recent developments and improve- 
ments include redesigned pumps and valves to give greater 
and smoother hydraulic power; automatic electronic op- 


Fig. 4—Typical examples of internal and _ external 


broached surfaces 


Fig. 5—Another application of broaching showing a 
turbine wheel in which the entire groove contour is pro- 
duced in one setting 


Fig. 6—Straddle broaching of tank track links. Straddle 
broaching was used on the two edges, then Y-in. deep 
keyway was cut across one of the edges. A vertical duplex 
machine equipped with two fixtures was used; one to 
handle the straddle broaching, the other to cut the keyway 


Fig. 5 
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erating controls; electronic controls along with solenoids 
for power and pressure regulation; and some machines 
use counting devices based on electronic detection. 

Great improvements have been made in the broaches 
themselves. Such factors as new tool steels, broach de- 
sign, heat treatment (of the broaches), etc., have added 
materially to the life of the tool and the resultant econ- 
omy of the entire practice. Present-day speeds of cutting 
on the hydraulically driven broaching machines range be- 
tween 10 and 40 fpm, with a noncutting return stroke 
3 to 5 times as fast. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to visualize the role of 
broaching as a fundamental process is to look at a few ex- 
amples of present-day techniques which in themselves 
may set the pattern for further development. Fig. 2 
shows the production of a part formerly made in small 
quantities by drilling and slotting. When larger produc- 
tion was demanded, cost of production by the former 
method was found to be prohibitive, and the repetitive ac- 
curacy to be low. This problem was overcome by the de- 

(Please turn to Page 91) 
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Fig. 6—Carbon block lining assembled on test floor for inspection 


Fig. 7—Wedges are used to hold blocks in position while carbon ramming mix 
is being tamped between joints 


Fig. 8—Interior of hearth looking toward iron notch 


Fig. 9—Wall lining showing iron notch, lower right, fitted with ceramic blocks 
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FOLLOWING the installation of a par- 
tial carbon lining of one of the Carrie 
stacks of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Rankin, Pa., the company in the fall of 
1944 ordered a carbon block lining for 
one of its other furnaces. The design of 
the lining includes a hearth made of a 
double layer of blocks 22% in. thick, 30 
in. wide and in lengths up to 11 ft, the 
largest block weighing over 5000 lb. 








The wall from the hearth to the top off;,; 


the hearth jacket is made of a double 
ring of blocks, the inner ring blocks 15 
in. from inner to outer face and the oute 
ring blocks 11% in. face to face. A space 
about 2 in. wide separates the two rings 
which is filled with carbon ramming mix 
tamped in hot as the wall was installed. 
The abutting edges of the wall blocks are 
finished, top and bottom and side (not 
inner and outer faces) and carbonaceous 
cement was used in those joints. The 
hearth blocks were finished top, bottom 
and ends but not vertical sides. Car 
bonaceous cement was used between the 
two layers of blocks but between the 
separate blocks where joints approx- 
mately 2 in. wide were maintained, car- 
bon ramming mix was tamped in hot. 
Surrounding the hearth and the wall sec: 
tions is 3 to 4 in, of tamped coke braiz 
which not only takes care of the out-of 
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Shapes and sizes of carbon blocks for lining hearths and hearth 
walls of various stacks in this country and details of their in- 






stallation are presented. Operating reports of some European 
stacks with hearths lined with this material emphasize the use 






of large blocks and careful laying up 





By FRANK J. VOSBURGH 
Product Development Manager 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
New York 
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Chemist 
Frankford Arsenal 
Philadelphia 


Metallurgical and engineering factors governing choice and 
use of lubricants to facilitate press-forming of magnesium 
are discussed in this brief but instructive resume by the author 


of “Lubrication in Drawing Aluminum” which appeared in 
STEEL Dec. 24 


MANY of the difficulties in drawing 
magnesium are tied up with the brittle- 
ness of the close-packed hexagonal crystal- 
line form. As the temperature of the 
metal is raised, however, the deformation 
properties of the metal are greatly im- 
proved and at temperatures of 450-700° 
F the metal may be more severely worked 
than can most other metals at room tem- 
perature!, Temperatures above 750° F 
should be avoided’. 

This situation, which makes hot form- 
ing of magnesium necessary, results in 
basic differences in lubrication problems 
from those encountered in cold forming 
of other metals. In addition, the solution 
of engineering problems involved in 
forming heated metal determines to a 
considerable extent what lubrication dif- 
ficulties will be encountered. These prob- 
lems, as well as others involved in form- 
ing magnesium, have been discussed by 
Winkler!, Meyer?, Jevons’, Resos* and 
Weber and Vandenberg’. 

Some of the commenly available alloys 


and properties are listed in accompanying 
table. The 8 per cent aluminum sheet 
has good formality coupled with higher 
strength. It has slightly inferior draw- 
ability qualities to the manganese alloy. 
The most easily formable magnesium 
alley is that containing 1% to 2 per cent 
of manganese. The 6.5 per cent alumi- 
num alloy sheet is used in the hard rolled 
condition where maximum strength is 
required, Its main advantage over the 
3 per cent aluminum sheet is that it has 
good arc weldability. The annealed 
temper is used where forming is too 
severe for the harder sheet. 

Lubricants: Desirable properties of 
a lubricant for drawing magnesium have 
been listed® as follows: 

(1) Ease of application — 

(2) Good lubricating qualities — 


(3) Ability to withstand temperature 
up to 700° F — 


(4) Chemical inertness — 


(5) Quality of burning off without 





PROPERTIES OF 


MAGNESIUM 


ALLOYS 


(Obtained from references 1 and 5) 


Per cent 

Alloy Alloying Constituents 

Mn Al Zn 
Dow Co. Alum, Co. 
Ma®® Am-3S-O FR OE eee 
Mn*®*® Am-3S-H Bae. eee ee week vs 
FS-la Am-C52S-O 0.8 .7°-8.0 1.0 
FS-lh Am-C52S-H 0.3 2.7 -8.0 1.0 
J-la Am-C57S-O 0.2 6.5 0.7°-1.0 
J-lh Am-C57S-H 0.2 6.5 0.7 -1.0 


Physical Properties (approx.) 


Tensile Yield Elongation, 
Strength Strength Per cent in 
Psi Psi 2-in, 

# 
82-33,000 17-15,000 16-17 
86-87,000 27-29,000 9-8 
88-37,000 25-22,000 18-21 
46-48,000 $4-33,000 10-10 
42-43,000 26,000 10-16 
50-47,000 $5-34,000 6-9 


® Lower concentration for Alum. Co. of America Product 
°° A and O stand for annealed and h and H for hard temper 


# First value in each case is for the product of the Alum. Co. 


of America 










































leaving a residue that is difficult 
to remove — 


(6) Lack of toxicity. 


Because of the required high tempe- 
rature, it is not possible to use circulated 
lubricants nor lubricants of such nature 
and quality as to cause excessive cooling 
action. In this connection, the practice 
of keeping the punch relatively cool by 
a blast of air has been suggested by 
Jevons for some applications. This chills 
the metal and increases its strength so 
that it is better able to draw the hot, 
weaker portions of the metal through 
the die. 

High temperature used in drawing 
magnesium increases the tendency for 
build-up on tools, particularly when 
genuine deep drawing operations are in- 
volved. Moreover, it is desirable to have 
unhindered flow of metal for successful 
forming, so that friction should be at 
a minimum. 

Most widely used component of lubri- 
cants for drawing magnesium is graphite, 
because of the resistance of this material 
to high temperatures and its innate lu- 
bricating qualities. Dow Chemical Co, 
engineers have found colloidal graphite 
suspended in a volatile solvent to be very 
good!. This is sprayed on the sheet with 
a conventional spray gun. Resos* sug- 
gests Acheson colloidal graphite Type 
2404 for sheet, used 1 part to 50 parts 
of carbon tetrachloride. This is sprayed 
on the sheet before it is placed in the 
oven to be brought to temperature. He 
also reports the use of Acheson disper- 
sion PD-41 as being better than other 
products when placed on the die just 
before the draw. 


Graphite Used in Tallow 


Another way that graphite is com- 
monly used is by suspension of 20 per 
cent flake graphite in tallow® or in tallow 
and mineral oil mixture>. In this case, 
it is suggested® that this be applied by 
buffing on die surfaces rather than to 
the work. Flake graphite in a volatile 
solvent has also been suggested by en 
gineers of the Aluminum Co. of Ame- 
rica, 





In using graphite it is desirable t 
clean the ‘die ‘occasionally and to ru 
some graphitized grease on the workin 
surfaces by means of an asbestos pad!. 

It is very important to clean the wor 
as soon as possible after using graphit 
lubricants. This is sometimes diffi¢ulf 
because of the tendency for the graphite 
to embed into the surface. Where oily 
or fatty materials are involved, an alka, 
line cr solvent degreasing operatior 
should be used first. After this, ther4 
is suggested a bath of 15-20 per cent 0 
chromic acid. Suggestions on the us 
of this bath include a rapid dip of fron 
0.5 to 2.0 min. One author suggest 
that room temperature be used, whil 
ethers suggest 150° F3 5 Winkler con 
siders that 3 per cent of sodium, potas 
sium, calcium or magnesium nitrate im 
proves the cleaning action of the bath 
This addition is essential when pickled 
sheet is used. In general, Dow Co. sug 
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> METALLUR 


aimee men and management know metals. That is ex- 
ceedingly important, because only experience can produce 
metals to meet the varied and complex needs of industry. 
Whether a metal has to be unusually pure, or alloyed exactly 
with others, Revere metallurgists and laboratory technicians, 
melters and casters, rollers, press operators, and other mill men 
backed by the methods and inspection staffs are equal to the 
highest tasks than can face them. 

In one dramatic instance, Revere metallurgical skill, applied 
through the technical advisory service in collaboration with 
a customer, created a new high quality standard, and the 
metal thus produced reduced rejections of a valuable finished 
product from a ruinous 40% to around 1%. Perhaps you may 


never need to call for such high skills nor for such high stand- 
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ards, but Revere the Metallurgist stands ready to meet your 
practical problems on any level. If you are a fabricator of 
copper alloys, the light metals, or of steel tube, get in touch 


with Revere. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in principal cities. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every 
Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 
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gests use of oiled rather than chromium- 
pickled surfaces if graphite is to be used 
as the lubricant since cleaning is facili- 
tated. 

If the chrome-pickled sheet is used, 
they suggest 1-15 min soaking in 1.5 
lb of chromic acid in water to make 1 
gal. Winkler suggests that the action of 
chromic acid is to attack the magnesium 
hydroxide coating and thus break the 
bond between graphite and metal. It is 
advised that time in the chromic acid 
bath be kept short, to prevent pitting 
at the graphite-magnesium junction due 
to galvanic action. 

Weber® has found that a mixture of 
high flash point oil, consisting of asphal- 
tic still residue and black oil, with 0.75- 
lb of mica per gallon, gave a satisfactory 
lubricant for drawing tank heads. The 
vehicle oil of the mixture was very vis- 
cous (20,000 sec. at 100°F S.U.V.). The 
mica used was very finely devised. It was 
observed that this lubricant did not leave 


an objectionable residue on the tool sur- 
face and the lubricant could be com- 
pletely removed by washing in mineral 
spirits or benzene. 

In addition, Meyer? has suggested the 
use of Lennox soap solution and a good 
brand of heavy machine oil for use on 
the dies. 

In rubber pad forming by the Guerin 
process, it has been suggested that corn- 
starch? or powdered mica* be used to 
prevent sticking to the rubber pad. 
Meyer? reports that the Dow Co. pre- 
vents sticking by placing a thin piece of 
wrapping paper between the rubber and 
the work. 

Tools: Many workers in this field sug- 
gest the use of mild steel for tools rather 
than hardened steel. Jevons® is of the 
belief that this is due to the situation in 
which drawing of magnesium has been 
confined to the aircraft industry where 
the number of pressings made from a tool 
is small. All investigators, however, 











DRILLING DIAMONDS: A microscope is necessary to check progress in 

drilling a diamond die, a slow process which takes from 3 to 9 days. 

Proper shape of those dies made by North American Phillips Co. Inc., 

New York, is essential for drawing high-quality fine-wire products to be 
used in electronic devices 








agree on the importance of maintaining 
a high polish on the tools. 

Weber suggests the use of mild steel 
for drawing magnesium and occasionally 
employs heat resisting cast irons. Meyer 
considers Meehanite iron to yield the 
best drawing dies and has found ordinary 
gray cast iron to be unsatisfactory. 

Jevons states that when large numbers 
of articles are to be made, ordinary car- 
bon tool steel, hardened and tempered 
at rather higher temperatures than usual 
—will give excellent service. He also 
mentions that the tendency to “fou!” 
during genuine deep-drawing operations 
can be lessened by the use of nitrided 
steel dies, which lose little of their origi- 
nal hardness when used at temperatures 
up to 660°F. On the other hand, Meyer 
reports that while tool steel is satisfactory 
for many drawing dies, there is a ten- 
dency to warp when operated on long 
runs of heated sheet magnesium, parti- 
cularly for steel blank holders and pres- 
sure rings. 

Punches for drawing magnesium are 
made of steel, aluminum, cast iron, zinc 
and even of magnesium alloys; in the 
latter case they should not be heated 
over 500°F. Of course, in the Guerin 
process, punches are made of rubber. 
This sometimes seriously limits the tem- 





perature at which the shaping operation 
can be carried out because of the effect 
of high temperature on the rubber. 
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Deep Fillet Welding 
Technique Described 


A bulletin entitled “Deep Fillet Weld- 
ing With Murex Type FHP Electrodes,” 
illustrated with diagrams and _photo- 
graphs, is available from Metal and Ther- 
mit Corp., New York 5. It explains 
the technique of deep fillet welding. This 
process is especially suited to the pro- 
duction of parts and subassemblies in- 
volving long continuous stretches of flat 
or horizontal fillet welds. Deep fillet 
welding is recommended only where rig- 
id control can be imposed and absolute 
assurance can be maintained, so that 
correct burn-off rate, electrode position, 
electrode angle, etc., will be used. 
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DUPLICATE 
RADIOGRAPHS 


with fast light-reversal process are sharp and accurate 


DUPLICATE radiographs with sharp- 
ness and sensitivity equaling original 
negatives now can be made. By this 
method, successfully employed at the 
Boston Navy Yard, the original negative 
is reproduced on a special type film by a 
single contact printing exposure. It has 
been valuable for making copies of 
standards governing acceptance, repair- 
ability, or rejection of castings and weld- 
ments, according to Industrial Radiog- 
raphy, which recently presented the 
views on this subject of Stuart D. Her- 
bein, associate materials engineer, and 


James F. McKenna Jr., chief engineering 
aide, U. S. Navy Yard, Boston. 

Method formerly used required two 
contact printing exposures, first making 
a positive of the original radiograph, and 
then printing negatives from the positive. 
Reproductions made by the two-step 
process not only suffered by comparison 
with the original radiograph, showing 
considerable loss in sharpness of detail 
and sensitivity, but the operations were 
lengthy and tedious, 

The direct duplicating process is known 
as light reversal process and is based on 





PRINTING FRAME SPECIFICATIONS 


Pieces 
No, Required Material 
i:. 2 wood 
he 2 wood 
$.. 1 wood 
Ooo oe’. 2 steel 
iis 2 stee] 
_ AiR CE eee 4 steel 
ee ae 2 steel 
ae 2 steel 
9 1 plywood 
10.. 2 felt 
ll.. 2 felt 
12 2 felt 
18.. 1 glass 
14 & steel 
15 2 steel 
16 + wood 
FETT Sea 2 wood 


Size 
Description (inches) 

frame 1% x 1% x 19% 
frame 1% x 1% x 16% 
hinged cover % x 14% x 17% 
washer vs x % diameter 
washer vy x 1% diamete: 
spring clip lock ts x 1 diameter 
spring clip aA x 1x 14% 
rd hd mach screw and nut No. 5-40 x *& 
cover %x19% x 16% 

1 x 19% 

1 x 14% 

8% x 14% 

% x 14% x 17% 
fl hd wood screw No. 14x 1% 
ee = eae i Wee ar Sait ches» 
hinged cover detail %x1 x 8H 
hinged cover detail % x 81 x 11% 





massive over-exposure of a special type 
film. In explanation, consider the char- 
acteristic curves for various types of 
x-ray films. These curves are derived 
by plotting H & D density along the ordi- 
nate against logarithm of relative ex. 
posure time along the abscissa. For most 
types of x-ray film, for example, East- 
man types A, M and K, the H & D dens. 
ity appears to increase indefinitely with 
increasing exposure time and the type of 
film is unadaptable to the light reversal 
process. However, there are films known 
as the “Autho-positive” type which show 
a different characteristic curve and are 
suited to the process. 

For example, the curves for Eastman 
type F or Bluebrand films show a reversa] 
point up to which H & D density increases 
with exposure time as ordinarily, Be- 
yond this point the curve assumes a down- 
ward course, and further increases in ex- 
posure time result in decreasing densities, 
Reversal therefore causes the film to be- 
come light and transparent instead of 
dark and opaque as is ordinarily expected 
with overexposure. In the case of typé 
F film reversal occurs at an H & D densi 
slightly above 3.5 and additional ex 
posure after this density has been reached 
can be adjusted to produce the exac{ 
density of the film being copied. 

The direct duplicating process is mos 
effectively carried out in sunlight, arti 
ficial illumination requiring considerabl 
longer periods of exposure. The radio 
graph to be copied is placed in a contae{ 
printing frame (shown in accompanying 
illustration) against an unexposed East 
man type F or Bluebrand film, the latte 
being backed by a sheet of black paper, 
The printing frame is closed, thereby 
clamping the unexposed film tightly 
against the radiograph. Exposure is ther 
made either in sunlight or artificial ligh 
after which the duplicate film is devel 
oped for 2% min at 68° F using standard 
x-ray developing solution. 

A normal exposure time in bright sun 
light has been found to be about 25 seq 
Although the process has considerabl 
latitude, some adjustment in exposur 
time for time of day and clearness of at 
mosphere is necessary if resulting film iff 
too dark, the exposure time is increased 
if too light the time is decreased. This 
just the opposite of ordinary photographi 
procedure because of the reversal fe: 
ture previously explained. 










































Production Planning Cards 


Production planning cards and dat 
sheets for executives and engineers 4 
available from Plan-O-Mill Corp., 181 
East Eight Mile road, Hazel Park, Mich 
They can be used in planning expande 
facilities or other building, and 
designed to simplify layout of produd 
tion flow by providing scale machi 
models which can be placed on facto 
floor plan and arranged to meet pr 
duction or space requirements. Set 4 
three cards is offered, covering thré 
different models. Each card reproducé 
eight to twelve plan views of the mode 
scaled % in. to the foot, together wil 
specificati ns of the machine. 
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ype of will have to compete in the battle of costs on the basis of maximum 
2versal production per man hour. 
rte < Now is the time to get rid of your “punch drunk” machines. Replace them 
a an with machines that can transmit the horsepower and have the rigidity to take 
full advantage of carbide cutting tools—increase cutting speeds from 200 
stman to 500 per cent. Jones & Lamson has pioneered in machines designed speci- 
2versal fically for the use of carbide cutting tools. Whether you buy War Sur- 
Teases plus machines or new machines, send for our book, “Welcome 
Be- to You and Your Problem”. Or, better yet, phone now for one 
a as of our engineers to assist you in making the most profitable 
eid investment. 
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MACHINE COMPANY Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « 
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WALL 


By E. C. WRIGHT 
Assistant to Prasident 
National Tube Co. 


Problems encountered in manufacturing heavy wall pipe for 

high-pressure steam service may be solved by standardizing 

wall thicknesses, rolling only one length in any given diameter 

and wall thickness, and by buying billets of only one diameter 
and weight for rolling each pipe size 


FEW steel mills in the United States 
can roll rounds over 7 in. in diameter, 
such as are required by seamless tube 
mills rolling heavy-wall pipe for high 
pressure steam service. As a result, the 
purchase of rounds in small quantities for 
small orders of pipe becomes trouble- 
some. Unless a whole heat of steel is pur- 
chased, large rounds can usually be ob- 
tained only in forged sizes. Since these 
are quite rough and inaccurate in dia- 
meter, the tube manufacturer must turn 
or peel such rounds to remove surface 
defects and get accurate dimensions for 
piercing. 

The steel melter also is troubled with 
the problem of selecting the proper in- 
got size and weight to cut such billets as 
12 in. OD by 5000 Ib or 10% in. by 3500 
lb. Often the available ingot mold size 
and weight of ingot is such that only 50 
to 60 per cent of the ingot can be cut to 
the proper weight billet. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of alloy steel melt- 
ing shops with electric furnaces where 
ingot weights rarely exceed 15,000 Ib 
and where 8000 to 10,000 Ib ingots are 
usually standard equipment, Thus, it is 


possible to cut only one round billet 
weighing between 4000 and 6000 Ib from 
an ingot weighing 10,000 lb, as the nor- 
mal crop loss from hot topping and bot- 
tom cropping frequently exceeds 25 per 
cent. 

With an order for very large sizes, 
such as 16 in. OD by 1 9/16 in. wall 
(Schedule 160), the ordinary mill setup 
used for rolling 16 in. OD pipe of nomi- 
nal wall thickness is not satisfactory and 
it is necessary to adjust the first and sec- 
ond piercers, use a different Hi-mill bar 
and plug, change the reeling machine, 
and sometimes change the sizing rolls. In 
addition, the billet weight for such a pipe 
size is so heavy, often being over 6000 
Ib, that the heating furnace will not ac- 
commodate the desired round because of 
excessive length. This requires the use of 
a billet of greater diameter than normally 
required to keep the length within the 
heating furnace limit. Therefore, the 
piercing mill passes used for ordinary 16 
in. OD pipe cannot be employed. 

As a result of these conditions, exten- 
sive changes and rearrangement of equip- 
ment always becomes necessary when 





TYPICAL PIPE SIZES MOST COMMONLY USED 


Wall Nominal Rolled Length 
OD Thickness Schedule Weight Per Lengthto (Ft.) Before Weight (Lb.) 
Inches Inches No. I Lin. Ft.-Lb. Cut—Feet Cutting Rolled Pipe 
10% 1.125 160 116 25 $1 3596 
10% .848 120 89 30 386 3204 
12% 1.312 160 160 25 31 4960 
12% 1.000 120 125 30 36 4500 
14 1.406 160 189 85 $1 5860 
14 1.062 120 147 30 36 5192 
16 1.562 160 241 20 26 6266 
16 1.218 120 192 25 $l 5952 





special heavy wall pipe is to be made 
either when the pipe mill has previous} 
been rolling a similar diameter with ; 
light wall, or a smaller diameter. It take 
from 3 to 5 hr to change the mill set 
up, and the cost of this nonproductive de 
lay is high. During these mill changes 
furnaces are kept in operation and thg 
full mill crew is engaged in the rearrange 
ment. After the special rolling, a simila 
set of changes is required to resume pro 
duction of normal pipe. 

Most heavy-wall large diameter, seam: 
less pipe has been used for high pressurg 
steam mains connecting the high pressurd 
boilers within turbines, where service con. 
ditions range from 800 to 2000 lb pres. 
sure and temperatures up to about 1000% 
F. Occasional uses for such pipe also ar 












found in high pressure chemical plant an 
oil refinery equipment, and for special hy 
draulic piping used at room temperature 
Pipe for high temperature use has bee 
purchased to ASTM Specification A-206 
447. Accompanying table shows typical 
sizes which have been most commonly 
used. 


Rolling of Special Sizes 


Orders for large diameter and heavy 
wall pipe rarely exceed 1000 ft, and this 
represents only 40 pieces 25 ft long. Such 
a quantity can ordinarily be rolled in 1 to 
2 hr. The total mill time employed in 
producing 1000 ft of a special size would 
approximate 10 hr, so the operating 
cost and overhead charges per ton for 
producing such quantities in these sizes 
are often from five to ten times those for 
producing a given quantity of ordinary 
pipe and tubing sizes. Further, the rolling 
of special sizes on the mills is extremely 
difficult and frequently a number of 
pieces are cobbled or lost due to diffi- 
culties in handling the heavy billets and 
to the lack of experience of the crews 
in setting the mills and operating them to 
the best advantage. As a result, large roll- 
ings of special analysis and special large 
diameter heavy wall pipe are never made, 
because they are not standard purchases 
and overages of these odd pipe sizes can- 
not be sold within a reasonable time and 
frequently must be scrapped. Conse- 
quently, pipe manufacturers have gen- 
erally insisted that rollings of this nature 
be limited to minimum quantities of 1500 
ft. 

Due to the fact special heavy-wall alloy 
steel tubes are used for very high pres- 
sures and severe temperature conditions, 
the inspection of the finished material is 
the most severe that is encountered in the 
pipe industry. It is necessary to pickle or 
descale the surface of the metal to de- 
velop the defects, and then a considerable 
amount of grinding is required for the re- 
moval of pits, scratches and light seams. 
Frequently a long length must be cut in 
the center to remove a defect and this 





will leave two short lengths, sometimes 
less than 10 ft of good material. It is 
mainly because of the severe inspection 
that the mills insist upon shipping short 
lengths down to 6 ft. 

ASTM Specification A-206 has been 
changed every year since it was originally 
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written in 1937. This situation has made 
it impossible for manufacturers to stock 
special heavy wall large diameter pipe 
sizes, and at the present time the pro- 
found changes in chemical analysis and 
steel melting practice which are being 
considered for this specification make it 
utterly impossible to consider any stock 
for at least the next 2 yr. 

As a result of the complexities involved 
in the manufacture of this kind of pipe, 
it has become evident to National Tube 
Co. that the only way in which such spec- 
ial pipe can be manufactured on any bas- 
is approaching a commercial production 
operation is to standardize on the follow- 
ing features: 

1. Roll only certain wall thickness, 
such as Schedule 120 and Schedule 
160, for any given diameter. 

Roll only one length in any given 

diameter and wall thickness. 

3. Purchase billets of only one dia- 
meter and weight for rolling each 


to 





size of pipe. This will enable the mill 
to produce one standard length of 
pipe in each size. 

It is suggested that a table such as the 
one presented be incorporated in ASTM 
specifications instead of the present Amer- 
ican Standard B36.10-1939, as the manu- 
facture of all the 20 sizes of pipe between 
10 3/4 in. OD and 16 in, OD and Sched- 
ules 80 to 160 would make it impossible 
for mills ever to accumulate commercial 
stocks in all these sizes. Under the pro- 
gram proposed, however, it will be pos- 
sible for mills gradually to accumulate a 
stock of round billets suitable for rolling 
a given pipe size, the length varying ac- 
cording to mill’s facilities. 

Rolling of the pipe must be limited to 
minimum quantities of 1500 ft, which will 
make it necessary for consumers to pur- 
chase such a quantity or have their orders 
for lesser amounts accumulate at the pro- 
ducer’s plant until a sufficient number of 
orders to total 1500 ft are entered before 


the rolling is initiated. Any excess from 
these rollings can then be placed in stock 
in the standard lengths, much like ordi- 
nary pipe is stocked. When such stocks 
are accumulated in the standard dia- 
meters and wall thicknesses, orders for 
small quantities may be entertained by 
cutting small amounts from such stocks, 
This situation, however, cannot be at. 
tained until a definite and standard speci. 
fication is written and adhered to without 
annual changes. 
















Condensation of paper presented in Bulletin of 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
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A letter size bulletin (No. 58) entitled 
“Ampco Metal in Dies” has been issued 
by Ampco Metal Inc., 1745 South§ 
Thirty-Eighth Street, Milwaukee 4. It 
describes and illustrates the use of alu. 
minum bronze alloy for die service, and 
also discusses factors necessary for good 
forming and drawing die metal. 

















USE of cemented carbide dies for 
cold nosing artillery shells not only re- 
duced die cost by some 80 per cent but 
also materially lowered die maintenance 
costs, according to a study by Carboloy 
Co. Inc., Detroit. Increased utilization of 
presses was obtained, inasmuch as car- 
bide nosing dies apparently outlasted 
all other types on an average of 40 
to l. 

Applications of carbide dies to this 
kind of operation generally involved 


no departure in cold nosing practices, 
although slightly more care was exer- 
cised in lining up dies. Before the actual 





Die cost cut 80 per cent with 


CEMENTED (debide 7 ios 


cold nosing operation, shells were 
rough turned. Lubrication was applied 
to that portion of the shell which was 
to be nosed. Lubricated 105 mm shell 
was placed in a holding collet in the 
bed of the press as shown in photo at 
the right with the portion to be nosed 
extending from the collet. A_ single 
stroke of the press formed the nose on 
the shell, the dies being attached to 
the press ram (see photo at left). The 
shell was finish turned after cold nos- 
ing. 

Production ranged from 1,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pieces per die under con- 















tinuous operation, reports covering a pro- 
duction period of more than 2 yr indicate. 
This compared with an average of 50,000 
shells per die of other material. Increased 
life of the carbide dies was attributed 
to their high resistance to wear caused 
by rubbing and friction. Since initial 
cost of the average cemented carbide 
cold nosing die was 5 to 6 times that of 
a comparable steel die (the carbide nib 
in the 105 mm shell nosing die weighed | 
45 lb), the increased productivity per ( 
dollar of initial die cost ranged from | 
approximately 230 per cent to as high 
as 1100 per cent. 
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From here on, you Cap adapr 
it to your Exacr needs 


NO. 601 


i "RAPIDUCTION® © 


TURNING MACHINE 


From the floor up to the ways and the spindle, the 
Oster No. 601 "RAPIDUCTION" is a basic, SIMPLI- 
FIED turning machine. 


From here on, you can get exactly what you want 
to adapt the machine to YOUR specific needs. The 
advantage is that the larger part of the machine is 
STANDARD with the resultant economy of a stand- 
ard chassis; the equipment may be either special or 
standard with automatically indexed 6-position turret 
or a plain saddle with single tool post. Lever feed 
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or screw feed cross slides can be furnished also. 


Any way you look at this basic machine proposition" 
it spells ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY in capital 
letters. Optional Worm Drive or Direct Drive and 
optional 4-speed or 2-speed motor in the basic 
machine give you still wider selectivity. If seriously 
interested, write ... 


THE OSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2037 East 61st Street * Cleveland 3, Ohio, U.S.A. 








A MECHANISM so accurate and 
sensitive that it will measure the force of 
a pea from a boy’s pea-shooter or the 
thrust of a giant jet airplane engine, has 
been made possible with the development 
of the instrument shown in the accom- 
panying photo. This measuring device, 
called the Thrust»tq, is being used in en- 
gine testing laboratories and factories to 
determine and record the thrust and 
torque of conventional airplane and auto- 
mobile engines, and the thrust by a jet 
airplane engine. 

The measuring mechanism of the in- 
strument is a flexible diaphragm which 
forms one face of an airtight chamber. 
Compressed air is admitted to this cham- 
ber through a poppet type pilot valve. The 
force to be measured is applied to the 
outside of the diaphragm and is opposed 
by internal pressure. As the force in- 
creases the pilot valve is opened and ad- 
mits more air to balance the increased 
force. As the force decreases, air is ex- 
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ROOM 
HAGAN DOUBLE THRUSTORG 


TO MEASURE TORQUE FOR RIGHT HAND 
OR LEFT HAND ROTATION ENGINES 
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hrust -torque 


tester 


New instrument employs compressed 
air to counterbalance force under test 


ve 


hausted until the external force and in- 
ternal pressure are equal. Thus the air 
pressure within the chamber provides a 
direct measure of the externally applied 
force. 

The response of the instrument is prac- 
tically instantaneous because the dia - 
phragm movement necessary to operate 
the pilot valve is extremely small. 

Because the force is measured by air 
pressure, remote reading is possible on any 
number of manometers, pressure gages 
or recording devices in a different room, 
as illustrated in the accompanying dia- 
gram, or different building from that in 
which the test is being made. 

The instrument’s ability to function in 
any position has made possible the meas- 
urement of torque of vertical helicopter 
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TRANSFER VALVE 
TO MEASURE TORQUE 
IN EITHER DIRECTION 


engines, without recourse to complicated 
mechanical linkage which formerly had 
been necessary to obtain similar data, 
The unit’s compactness and the small 
deflection necessary to provide a reading 
of force are said to have favored its use 
in many structural stress and_ strain 
analysis problems. 

Once installed, and with a pressure re- 


cording device in the system, a continv- 


ous record can be obtained. 

Its absence of intricate mechanism, 
knife edges, etc., permits its use under 
conditions where dust and dirt and 
cramped quarters previously had _pre- 
cluded the making of measurements with 
any device. 

The instrument is a development of 
the Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh. 
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Electric 


ARC-WELDING STANDARDS 


Bath machines and electrodes are included in new NEMA pro- 
gram which now also covers small alternating-current welders 


ELECTRIC Welding Section of Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers initiated 
welder standards in October, 1936, and 
has revised them from time to time to 
conform to requirements of the rapidly 
growing arc-welding art. Latest revision 
of standards, in Publication No. 45-105, 
September 1945, was developed by con- 
sultation among manufacturers, users, 
power companies, and national engi- 
neering societies. It incorporates changes 
resulting from wartime experience, and 
covers an important post-war require- 
ment—alternating current welders for 
farm and small community repair shops. 

Standards completely cover direct- 
current welders of both variable-voltage 
and -constant-potential types, including 
circuit control equipment for the Jatter. 
Also included are two types of alternat- 
ing-current, transformer-type arc welders, 
designated as industrial type, single- 
operator and limited input type. They 
co-ordinate and simplify the method of 
rating welders without basically chang- 
ing size of the welder. For example, the 
direct current 300-amp welder with a 
specified maximum and minimum out- 
put as covered by the revised standards 
does not basically differ in actual welding 
capacity from a direct current 300-amp 
welder meeting requirements of the 
superseded standards. 

Direct-current welders formerly were 
rated on a short-time basis, and alter- 
nating-current welders (except large ma- 
chines used in automatic welding) were 
rated on a duty-cycle basis, each with a 
maximum and minimum welding current. 
Duty cycles serving as a basis for rating 
the alternating current welders were 
slightly lower than the duty cycle cor- 
responding to short-time, 1 hr and % hr 
ratings of the direct current welders. 
New standard, using direct current 
welders as a base, rates both direct cur- 
tent and alternating current welders on 
basis of same duty cycles. In addition, 
a definite duty cycle has been assigned 
to maximum output. 

As all arc welding imposes a duty- 
cycle load, desirability of using a duty 
cycle method of rating is apparent. 
Standard defines duty cycle as ratio of 
arc time to total time. For the purposes 
of rating and testing, time period of a 
complete test cycle is 10 min. In the case 
of a 60 per cent duty cycle, for example, 
load is applied under specified conditions 
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TABLE I 
RATINGS—VARIABLE-VOLTAGE DIRECT-CURRENT WELDERS 
EW4-14 Current, Voltage and Duty-Cycle Rating—Variable-voltage arc welders shall have the 
ampere ratings shown in Column 1, at rated-load voltages shown in Column 2, and with per cent 
duty cycles shown in Column 8. 


Rating Welding Current Range 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
rm e 
Duty Cycle 
Minimum Maximum Per Cent at 
Amperes Amperes Maximum 
Duty at at Rated- Amps. and 
Load Cycle 20 Load Load Rated-Load 
Amperes Volts Per Cent Volts Volts Volts 
150 80 50 20 185 80 
200 80 50 80 250 30 
200 40 60 40 250 35 
800 40 60 60 875 35 
400 40 60 80 500 85 
600 40 60 120 750 35 


® Welders may be operated at the specified maximum current and duty cycle at maximum cur- 
rent at rated load volts with approximately the same temperature rises as those specified for the 
rated amperes and duty cycle (Columns 1 and 3). 

NOTE I—Load voltage is the voltage between the welding terminals of the welder when cur- 
rent is lowing. See EW50-92. 

NOTE II—In arc welding, duty cycle shall be defined as the ratio of arc time to total time. 
For the purpose of this standard the time period of one complete test cycle shall be 10 min. For 
example, in the case of a 60 per cent duty cycle, load shall be applied continuously for 6 min and 
shall be off for 4 min. Load shall not be applied for more than 6 min out of any 10-min period. 





TABLE ll 
RATINGS—INDUSTRIAL-TYPE SINGLE-OPERATOR TRANSFORMER ARC WELDERS 
EW5-14 Current, Voltage and Duty-Cycle Rating—Transformer type arc weldeérs shall have 
the ampere ratings shown in Column 1, at rated-load voltages shown in Column 2 and with per 
cent duty cycles shown in Column 3. 


Rating Welding Current Range 
1 2 3 4 5 
e oO 
Duty Cycle 
Minimum Maximum Per Cent at 
Amperes Amperes Maximum 
Duty and Load Volts at Rated- Amps. and 
Load Cycle Load Lead Rated-Load 
Amperes Volts Per Cent Amp at Volts Volts Volts 
150 30 50 20 20 185 80 
200 30 50 80 20 250 30 
200 40 60 40 20 250 35 
300 40 60 60 20 $875 85 
400 40 60 80 20 500 35 
500 40 60 100 20 625 35 
750 40 1 Hr®* 187 380 935 
1000 40 1 Hr** 250 80 1250 


® Welders may be operated at the specified maximum current and duty cycle at maximum cur- 
rent at rated-load volts with approximately the same temperature rises as those specified for the 
rated amperes and duty cycle (Columns 1! and 3). 

*® These sizes are rated for service with automatic machine weldere.s In testing to determine 
the rating, temperature rise and other characteristics, rated current at rated-load voltage shall be 
applied for 1 hr immediately followed by the application of 75 per cent rated current at rated-load 
voltage for 3 hr. Temperature rise shall be measured at the end of the 1 hr period and at the com- 
pletion of the 3 hr period at 75 per cent rated current and load voltage. 

NOTE I—Load voltage is the voltage between the welding terminals of the welder when cur- 
rent is flowing. See EW50-92. 

NOTE II-—In arc welding, duty cycle shall be defined as the ratio of arc time to total time. 
For the purpose of this standard, the time period of one complete test cycle shall be 10 min. For 
example, in the case of a 60 per cent duty cycle, load shall be applied continuously for 6 min and 
shall be off for 4 min. Load shall not be applied for more than 6 min out of any 10. min period. 
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Details follow: 


NQakhondre 


TABLE Ill 


(Tabulated Characteristics Extracted from Standards) 
(There shall be two ratings—130 amp and 180 amp.) 


. Rated load amperes (maximum obtainable at rated load voltage) 
. Rated load voltage 
. Minimum welding current 
. Duty cycle at rated amperes ,: ee or 
Maximum open circuit (no-load voltage) at any current setting .. 
. Primary volts ‘ 
. Amperes input at rated load when built without power factor correction 
shall not exceed 

8. Amperes input at rated load when built with power factor correction 

shall not exceed 
9. Short-circuit current—maximum allowable ratio of short-circuit current 
to rated current at rated load volts ; ; 
{ 16. Input current at any reduced output current setting shall not exceed the 
rated input current. 
)} 11, No-load input current of a power-factor-corrected welder shall not ex- 
ceed 50% of its rated input current. 
Note I —The same methods of test and temperature rise provided in NEMA Standards for Industrial- 
type Welders apply. 

Note II—These welders shall be supplied with primary connection accessories consisting of not less 
than 6 ft of three-conductor primary cable, one conductor of which will serve to ground 
the case, cores or other non-current carrying parts and a three-prong polarized plug and 
matching receptacle. 


LIMITED-INPUT TYPE, TRANSFORMER ARC WELDERS 


150% 








and glass in electronic tubes and other electrical devices. 
same coefficient of expansion as glass, eliminating danger of shattering 
from effect of extreme temperature variations, according to Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. 





“KOVAR” HEAT: Pouring from this electric furnace is a stream of Kovar, 
special alloy of cobalt, nickel and iron used to join metallic materials 


It has the 












for 6 min and is off for 4 min. In testing, 
this cycle is repeated until constant tem- 
perature is reached, or for a maximum 
of 4 hr. 







Industrial-Type Welders 


Tables I and II show new standard 
ratings and duty cycles for industrial- 
type welders. Welders corresponding to 
old 1 hr rated direct current and 50 per 
cent duty cycle alternating current 
welders now are rated on the basis of 
a 60 per cent duty cycle and must be 
capable of delivering a maximum weld- 
ing output of 125 per cent rated load 
at a 35 per cent duty cycle. Smaller 
sizes, 200 amp and below, previously 
rated 30 min, 30 v direct current and 40 
per cent duty cycle alternating current 
now are rated on the basis of a 50 per 
cent duty cycle and must be capable 
of delivering a maximum output of 125 
per cent rated load at a 80 per cent 
duty cycle. 





















Limited-Input Type 
Transformer Arc Welders 







Standard for transformer arc welders 
below 200 amp is introduced for the 
first time. These welders are designated 
as limited-input type, transformer arc 
welders. Standard applies to welders 
served by single-phase power lines of 
limited capacity supplying farm or small 
communities. They are rated (Table III) 
on basis of maximum output at 20 per 
cert duty cycle at a load voltage which 
gives satisfactory welding, as it is be- 
lieved that these welders will not be 
subject to severe duty encountered in in- 
dustry. A maximum input is assigned ( 
which must not be exceeded in meeting 
maximum output. Input is limited so 
that power companies serving the welders 
may know what to expect as maximum 
line load conditions. 

Procedures for temperature, efficiency 
and dielectric tests have been revised 
and brought up to date to correspond to 
latest American Sandards. Electrode 
standards have been revised and are 
divided into two parts. Part covering 
classifications, standard diameters and @ 
package weights is included in the pre- 
sent publication. New standard for color 
markings for electrode identification is 
published as a separate standard, Publi- e 
cation No. 45-108. 

Complete definitions covering terms 
referred to in the standards, such as 
duty and service classifications, ratings, 
welds and welding, complete apparatus 
and parts, etc., are included in_ the 
standard, published at 155 East Forty- ‘ 
fourth Street, New York 17. 

a 


Strike-easy, an electric-welding com- 
pound, in paste form, designed to aid in 
instantaneously creating and maintain- 
ing a metallic welding arc where low 
currents and small-diameter electrodes 
are employed, is announced by the 

















































* Electric Welding Division of the General ‘Y 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It can 
be applied on any kind of metal with 
any type of electrode, and no mixing 
or other preparation is required. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARTS WITHOUT SCALE OR DECARB 


specitY 


ADVANTAGES OF TYPE RD 
ROTARY HEARTH FURNACES: 


@NO DECARB—NO SCALE—The use of Endogas 
atmosphere eliminates expensive finishing costs of 
machining or grinding. 

@ PRECISION CONTROL—Hearth rotates automatically 
with time clock control. Bell rings with each move- 
ment. 

@ UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT—Definita preset time 
cycle assures constant production flow without heat 
or time fluctuaticns. 

@® SAVES MAN POWER—Only one operator required 
for charging and discharging furnace. 


“| Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Continuous high production hardening of parts which require 
individual handling or fixture quenching—such as gears, shafts 
and pinions—is accomplished economically in the Type RD 
Furnace. RD Rotary Hearth Furnaces are designed for use with 
a protective gas atmosphere, and when used with Endogas 
(a balanced atmosphere), parts are hardened free from decarb 
and scale. They, therefore, require no machining or grinding 
before use. 

The Type RD Rotary Hearth Furnace line is only one of 26 
lines of standard Westinghouse furnaces. For practically every 
heat treatment operation, a standard Westinghouse furnace 
and suitable gas atmosphere are available. 

For information on Type RD Furnaces, ask for DB-28-410; 
or DB-28-400 for small capacity rotary hearth furnaces. Call 
your Westinghouse office or write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa: J-10277 


Ree CGC PREC FURNACES 





Carbon Linings 
(Continued from Page 63) 


ment is less resistant to attack than the 
baked carbon ramming mix but in some 
cases it is used as the least of installa- 
tion evils as, for example, in the vertical 
wall joints. In the horizontal wall joints 
the matter is of less importance since the 
weight of the wall helps in keeping the 
joints tight. 

The basis for the use of wide joints in 
the hearth rather than closely machined 
minimum joints, aside from the higher 
cost of the latter, is their successful use 
for many years in all sorts of ferroalloy, 
calcium carbide and phosphorus furnaces. 
The conditions in such furnaces are at 
least as severe as those in any blast fur- 
nace, for the temperatures run higher in 
many operations and the metals and 
slags are as liquid and as corrosive. With 
a single exception, all carbon-lined fur- 


naces of the types referred to use wide 
joints in the hearth sections. 


Comment has been made that carbon 
ramming mix shrinks in baking and that 
is true even in the 2 in. wide joints. The 
maximum shrinkage would be 2 per cent 
but while the paste is shrinking that 
amount in reaching the temperature at 
which the shrinkage stops, about 700° 
F, the carbon blocks on each side of the 
joint have been expanding in an amount 
practically equal to the shrinkage and 
after that point is passed both the blocks 
and ramming mix expand together, thus 
making the joint even tighter. Likewise, 
during the baking in of the ramming mix 
a large part of the volatile is being de- 
posited in the pores of the adjoining 
blocks thereby increasing their density 
and forming a strong bond. 

Since the first of the year the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. has placed an order 
for sufficient e>rbon brick approximately 





the same size as before, these brick to be 
installed in another Carrie furnace at 
Rankin, Pa. about as previously &. 
scribed. Carnegie - Illinois Steel Corp. 
South Works, Chicago, ordered a carbog 
pad 3 ft thick to be installed 18 in. be- 
low the normal top of the hearth and to 
extend from shell to shell in a furnace 
having a hearth diameter of 23 ft. The 
furnace went in blast in September. 

Early in 1945 Interlake Iron Corp. or- 
dered a lining for its small furnace at 
Duluth, Minn. The hearth is 14 ft di- 
ameter and the blocks in it will be long 
enough for each length to extend across 
the furnace and under the walls. The 
sidewalls will be 12 in. thick with the 
blocks cut to approximately a circle. In 
this case the carbon will be next to the 
hot metal and backed up by ceramics 
thus differing from the practice of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., where the 
carbon is against the shell with a ceramic 
lining against thé metal—in that way pro- 
tecting the carbon, at least for that time 
until the ceramics go out. 

In July National Tube Co., Lorain, O., 
decided to try a carbon lining in one of 
its furnaces which was available quickly 
and which was lined for a 26 ft diameter 
hearth. Arrangements were made to take 
the second Carrie furnace lining and se- 
cure additional hearth and wall blocks 
to adapt the 23 ft diameter lining to the 
larger furnace. The Carrie lining is to be 
replaced. 


Long Used in German Stacks 


In Sept. 1945 Republic Steel Corp. 
purchased carbon blocks to install as a 
pad 30 in. thick to run across the hearth 
section and under the sidewalls far 
enough to prevent possibility of floating. 

In 1912, after German blast furnace 
operators had experimented with carbon 
for 20 years they evidently reported to 
the Blast Furnace Committee of the 
Vereins Deutcher Eisenhiittenleute(5), an 
organization evidently not too different 
from the Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
Associations in the United States, on the 
results secured up to that time. Many 
points which are pertinent now were 
emphasized. 

The claim that Burgers originally made 
that with a carbon lining the hearth need 
not be water cooled was considered not 
proved though it is true that he operated 
his furnace in that manner. 

It was stated that when the blocks are 
properly made and carefully installed the 
good properties claimed for them have 
been confirmed in actual operations pro- 


Fig. 11—Assembled hearth bottom 

and walls. Space betu:een hearth 

blocks, wall blocks and rings of 

wall blocks to be filled with tamped 
carbon ramming mix 


Fig. 12—Interior of hearth looking 

toward iron notch and showing top 

of hearth and two rings of carbon 
wall blocks 





HE specialized knowledge and broad experience 
of the McKee staff of designers, technical experts, 
engineers and skilled construction personnel assure 
you correct design, sound engineering and efficient 


construction of your project by ONE organization. 
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ducing gray, as well as white varieties 
of pig iron, from low-carbon ferrosilicon 
to the carbon-rich ferromanganese, that 
is, in the production of all kinds of. pig 
iron such as foundry and basic as well 
as puddle, Thomas and open - hearth 
(Thomas) iron without regard to the 
carbon content. 

It is emphasized that only the best 
material be used, that the blocks be as 
large as can be handled, that the sur- 
faces and edges be prepared with ex- 
treme care, that only the most careful 
workmen be used for installing them in 
the furnace and that air be prevented 
from reaching the blocks when the fur- 
nace is in blast. 

One operator disagreed with the chair- 
man’s statement regarding the produc- 
tion of white iron as he was convinced 
that carbon would not last under that 
condition. He said also “when carbon 
blocks are used, it is essential that the 
entire lining of the hearth be of these 
blocks and that a jacket be provided so 
that the water cannot penetrate from the 
outside.” 

Still another operator in reporting on 
difficulties encountered using carbon 
blocks blamed part of the trouble on the 
fact that the outer portion of the hearth 
was of fireclay material surrounding the 
carbon blocks. He says “It is possible 
the combination of the two types of ma- 
sonry was shown to be unsatisfactory, 
because the two materials expand quite 


differently, which could easily result in 
a loosening of the joints.” 

While discussing his troubles another 
operator was asked about the thickness 
of his hearth. He replied “900 mm (36 
in.). I do not know whether that was 
too much.” The answer from the audience 
was “too little.” 

It might be said that as a result of 
the many years of the use of carbon in 
blast furnaces that except about the iron 
and cinder notches carbon and ceramic 
materials are not mixed. The hearth is 
carbon only for the portion that is carbon 
lined and seemingly 5 ft is about the mini- 
mum thickness above two or more courses 
of fireclay bricks. The walls are solid 
carbon up to the tuyeres and when blocks 
are used there are two layers or thick- 
nesses. Above the tuyeres the construc- 
tion is one block thick, 

It is evident that in the United States 
the same procedure will be followed as 
has ‘been abroad. Some operators will 
turn to carbon paste because it is some- 
what less costly than bricks or blocks. 
Others will use brick or small block sizes 
perhaps because they seem easier to han- 
dle or because handling would not be 
too different from present practice. A 
third group will adopt the use of the 
large blocks because the joint area is cut 
to a minimum, for joints are always pos- 
sible sources of trouble, and because the 
handling of one large block with suitable 
equipment is less troublesome than han- 








CONDITIONING FOR QUALITY: As functioning of circuit breakers de- 
pends on response to heat generated by flow of electric current, all units 


must be calibrated at the same uniform temperature. 

conditioning equipment, installed in small-circuit breaker assembly room 

at East Pittsburgh, maintains temperature at 77° plus or minus 1° F, dry 

bulb, the year around. Application of air conditioning to entire assembly 
area has speeded up delivery by 31 per cent 


Westinghouse air 








dling the 25, 50 or even 1000 small 
blocks that the large block represents. 
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HE same Norton research skill which 
solved so many wartime abrasive problems 


is now available to help you on your recon- 
version problems. 


The work of the Norton staff of over 50 trained 
scientists and technicians (with their nineteen 
well-equipped laboratories totaling 50,000 
square feet of floor space) is divided into two 
important phases: 


1. Constant improvement of abrasives 
and bonds to provide better grind- 
ing wheels. (Recent examples: 57 
Alundum abrasive, B-5  resinoid 
bond, vitrified diamond wheels) 

. Helping the Norton engineering staff 
in the solving of customers’ current 
problems—working with them in the 
field and in the laboratories to de- 
termine the proper grinding wheels 
and grinding procedures. 


Are you taking full advantage of Norton re- 
search? Contact your Norton abrasive engi- 
neer or distributor. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division 
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FROM the electroplater’s viewpoint, a 
“clean” surface is one carrying no mate- 
rial which interferes with the deposition 
of a smooth, adherent electroplate. Clean- 
liness is associated primarily with adhe- 
sion of an electroplate, and only secon- 
darily with its appearance. The usual im- 
purities may be classified as follows: 

A.—Substances not chemically associ- 
ated with the plating metal or with the 
basis metal itself: Oils, greases, waxes, 
soaps, drawing compounds, buffing and 
polishing compounds, and miscellaneous 
dirt picked up in manufacturing, fabrica- 
tion, handling, or shipping. Such sub- 
stances may have been altered by subse- 
quent treatment or processing of the 
metal. 

B.—Substances derived from the bas- 
is metal, comprising generally oxides of 
the metal, but also including carbonates, 
sulphides, and other corrosion products as 
well as sulphates, chlorides, phosphates, 
nitrides, or other compounds resulting 
from previous chemical treatment of the 
metal to be plated; the so-called “acid 
black,” consisting of finely divided grains 
of the metal itself, as well as of undis- 
solved impurities and constituents, such 
as carbides, left on the surface as residues 
from pickling, belongs to this class. 

C.—Substances due to an altered basis- 
metal surface layer. The surface of the 
basis metal itself may be physically un- 
sound because it consists of a film of 
stressed, distorted, broken, or disordered 
basis metal resulting from grinding, pol- 
ishing, rolling, drawing, or other finishing 
processes, and so fail to provide an ac- 
ceptable basis-metal surface for an ad- 
herent electrodeposit. oe 

Distinction must be made between me- 
chanical failure of the bond, whereby the 
electroplate pulls away from the basis 
metal, and structural failure of either the 
basis metal or the deposit. The peeling of 
certain nickel deposits has been ascribed 
to intrinsic surface weaknesses resulting 
from machining or abrasive-polishing of 
the steel basis, aggravated by increased 


Rarely does a metal article 
to be plated enter the plat- 
ing bath with a truly clean 
surface, even after exhaus- 
tive “cleaning” cycles. Thus 
it becomes important to 
know whether the various 
types of films encountered 
are objectionable, harmless 
or advantageous. In this re- 
port, also presented to the 
Electrochemical Society, 
Mr. Lyons classifies films ac- 
cording to their effects on 
the electroplate 


susceptibility of the strained metal film to 
hydrogen embrittlement. Iron was de- 
tected on the inner surfaces of the de- 
tached deposits. 

On the other hand, burnished surfaces, 
such as those of cold-rolled, cold-drawn, 
or abrasive-polished steel or brass, tend 
to induce a weak, columnar microstruc- 
ture in copper electrodeposited thereon, 
which accordingly splits open under stress 
of bending. Although personally we have 
not observed such failure resulting from 
bad surface conditions, we do know that 
weak microstructures of electrodeposited 
nickel, copper, and zinc sometimes result 
from accidental or intentional impurities 
in the electroplating baths, functioning 
as “malevolent” addition agents or bright- 
eners; the electrodeposit cracks o pen 
readily on sharp bending, although it is 
not detached from the basis metal. This, 
of course, is not the fault of the surface. 

Strictly, the above instances represent 
failures of cohesion, not of adhesion, for 
the failure occurs in either the basis 
metal or in the deposit, but not in the 
junction or bond between the two. To de- 
scribe them as instances of poor-adhesion, 
as is commonly done, is erroneous. 

Such “physically unclean surfaces” are 
often remedied by the same procedures 


By EARNEST H. LYONS JR. 
Chief Chemist 
Meaker Co. 
Chicago 


as are effective for removing stubborn 
substances of classes A and B from the 
object to be plated: for example, anodic 
treatments are said to “skin” the unsound 
metal from the surface. It is therefore not 
always possible to determine whether the 
objectionable substances removed falls in- 
to class A, B, or C; no doubt in many 
cases all three classes are represented. 

The blistering of electrodeposits such 
as zinc and cadmium, which are not per- 
meable to hydrogen, may be a structural 
or cohesive failure due to gas evolution, 
and not simply a case of poor adhesion; 
but faulty bonding or adhesive failure be- 
tween the basis metal and the electroplate 
may lead to blistering where the gas pres- 
sure would otherwise be too low to pro- 
duce structural failure, in which case in- 
adequate cleaning is indicated. 

It is not generally possible to recognize 
the “cleanliness”, either physical or chem. 
ical—that is, the suitability of a surface 
for electroplating—by visual inspection 
or, in fact, by any simple test short of ac- 
tual plating. Often the appearance of 
“water break” (that is, the pulling away 
of the water film from a moistened sur- 
face because of failure of the water to 
wet the surface) indicates that the surface 
is not prepared for plating, but occasion- 
ally a surface showing no water break is 
not suitable, and in at least a few cases 
adherent plates have been deposited on 
surfaces with water break. 

The theory of adhesion states that de- 
posited atoms must engage those bond 
energies of the outermost atoms of the 
basis metal unoccupied because of the 
peripheral positions of these atoms in the 
lattices. The presence of foreign matter 
not only prevents deposited atoms from 
coming within the distances over which 
bond energies are effective but also oc- 
cupies these energies so that they are not 
available for holding the deposit. Stated 
most simply, the deposit must be made 
directly on the basis metal, and not on a 
surficial film of impurities. This elemen- 

(Please turn to Page 92) 
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‘Box Cover Fastener 


A new spring steel fastener for box 
covers which eliminates all screws, nuts 
and rivets, as well as tools for attaching, 
is offered by Tinnerman Products Inc., 
29039 Fulton road, Cleveland 13. The 
clip is self-retaining and need only be 
snapped by hand into pre-punched 
holes in sides of box. By flipping clips 
into locked position, cover is held firmly 
in place as shown in the accompanying 


illustration. To remove the cover, clips 
are unsnapped by pushing them back 
with the thumb. These clips are entirely 
outside of the box with nothing inside 
to obstruct or damage wires or other 
equipment. They are available for use 
on sheet metal, die cast, plastic or ply- 
wood boxes of varying wall thicknesses. 


Item No. 9047 


Collet Chuck 


Redmer Air Devices Corp., Chicago, 
announces the addition to their line of 
collet air chucks of a new model to be 
known as No. 4. This has collet capacity 
of 3%-in. and will use a special type 
$%-in. master collet. Various size pads 
can be had to reduce the hole diameter 
to the desired size. Chuck allows work 
up to 3% in. to be held to the desired 
depth, as parts can drop through the 
entire depth of chuck. The collet re- 
mains stationary; the opening and clos- 
ing controlled by the sleeve. By this 
method depth of work can be controlled 
even though there are variations in dia- 
meter of piece being machined. 


Item No. 9880 


Rotary Surface Grinder 


The No. 24 duplex rotary surface 
grinder of Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., has electronics with fingertip 
control incorporated into the machine for 
separate operation of the two rotary 
work tables. This 24,000 lb machine 
measures 9 x 15 ft and is 7% ft in height. 
Two de motors attached to the under 
side of the carriage drive the rotation of 
magnetic chuck at variable speeds 
through remote controls. The push-but- 
ton controls being centralized are within 
instant reach of the operator. Principles 
of electronics are used, making it pos- 
sible to attain variable speed control. — 

A 25 hp, 900 rpm motor, known as 
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the built-in type, is used to run the grind- 
ing wheel. Fine finishes are obtained 
with segmental type grinding wheel, be- 
cause of more accurate machine con- 
struction and improvements in the manu- 
facture of segmental wheels. Other equip- 
ment includes two 30 in. magnetic chucks, 
18 in. segmental wheel chuck fitted with 
set of grinding segments, all small mo- 


“tors and controls for head feed and car- 


riage traverse, two drum type demag- 
netizing switches, ammeter for wheel 
motor, flood light, wheel dresser, wet 
grinding system including two motor 
driven coolant pumps and tanks, and it 
is completely wired for installation. 


Item No. 9925 


Portable Blowers 


Four models of portable blowers are 
available from the Ace Co., 12-40 North 
Orange street, Ocala, Fla., for cleaning 
and_ spraying. 

Model A is a 2-speed, 
weighing approximately 14 lb. 


l-hp unit 
It is 


rated to develop 48 in. water column 
pressure and to displace 176 cu ft per 
minute at high speed, for low speed 
the values given are 36 in. water column 





pressure, 125 cu ft per minute. Model 
B has a 450 w motor, and displaces 95 
cu ft of air per minute and develops 
32-34 in. of water column pressure (suc- 
tion). The unit weighs 9% Ib. Model C 
has a 330 w motor which displaces 
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80 cu ft of air per minute and develops 
24-26 in. of water-column pressure (suc- 
tion). Unit weighs 7% lb. Model D is for 
light duty, intermittent use. This unit 
has a 260 w motor which displaces 40 
cu ft of air per minute and develops 
18 in. of water column pressure (suc- 
tion). Weight of blower is 7 lb. 

Blowers can be supplied for any volt- 
age from 100 to 275 v, and all units have 
a 20 ft, three wire, rubber covered cord 
and grounded housings. 

Item No. 9951 


Boring Machine 


Kearney & Trecker Products Corp., 
Milwaukee, announces the new Model C 
Milwaukee Autometric boring machine 
for precision boring from fine tool room 
work to precision production jobs. Bed, 
column, and chip guard are cast in a 
compact unit. A stationary boring spindle 
is mounted on machine column, provid- 
ing an extra long bearing for spindle 
quill. Construction of the head, spindle, 
and quill permit sufficient quill travel to 
take care of entire vertical range of ma- 
chine without increasing overall machine 
height (this feature reduces number of 
sliding members). Coupled with a single 
lever directional control to quill feeds 
and power rapid traverse movements this 
reduces setup and operating time. Ac- 
curate means are provided for gaging 
depth of quill movement to as many as 
four positions. A weight inside the column 
counterbalances quill. Spindle has a No. 
40 National Standard taper and a quick 
change nut for convenience in changing 
tools. 

A 1-hp motor mounted in the base 
drives spindle. Power transmission is 
vibrationless with direct multiple V-belt 
drive to spindle at all speeds. Rapid 
traverse mechanism to the quill is 
powered by %-hp motor which operates 
only while quill is being traversed. An 
ample range of spindle speeds and quill 
feeds assures efficient use of cutting 
tools on a wide variety of hole diame- 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 














od REMEMBER “way back when”. . as youngsters . . 
we first encountered that jolly ol’ fellow 
pictured-above? For weeks his arrival was looked 
forward to and when, on Christmas eve or Christmas 
morn, he popped in with “almost” all the gifts we 
had hoped for—what a thrill that was. His annual 
visit really left us with an IMPRESSION THAT LASTED! 


®@ Not that we think we're “Santa”—but we DO 
have “something in our bag” for you. The use of 
FINKL FX .. CUPRODIE .. DURODI.. or SHELL-DIE as 
Hot Work Steels nets MORE pieces per sinking, MORE 
sinkings per die, LESS down time on the forging unit. 
This means greater production efficiency because you 
are really getting 


IMPRESSIONS THAT LAST! 

















—the trade mark of TOP QUALITY processed steels 
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ters, regardless of material being bored. 

Table and saddle slide on inverted 
V-ways of hardened steel. Weight of 
sliding members holds them in alignment 
at all times with a minimum of friction, 
and no gibs are required. Equalizing 


clamps lock sliding members firmly 
without distortion. 
Precise transverse and _ longitudinal 


movements of table are effected by pre- 
cision measuring screws equipped with 
large diameter micrometer dials and ver- 
niers graduated to read to 0.00001-in. 
Mechanical counters are set at zero 
during initial setup giving table position 
in inches and tenths of an inch. Sturdy 
5-pitch measuring screws move the table 
0.2000-in. per revolution. As microme- 
ter dial graduations are numbered from 
0 to 100 on each half of periphery oper- 
ation is as simple as though 10-pitch 
screws were used. 

Besides contributing to cleanliness ot 
operation, the integrally cast chip guard 





strengthens the entire structure and pro- 
tects table slides from being bumped by 
trucks, etc., while work is being loaded 
on machine table. Chip pan can be re- 
moved through door in front of base. 

An efficient lubricating system is pro- 
vided with metered circulating oil to 
most running parts, including the super- 
precision spindle bearings. After lub- 
ricant has passed through spindle bear- 
ings, it is collected in a small reservoir 
at lower end of the quill from where it 
is returned to main reservoir by an aspi- 
rator pump. This prevents oil leaks at 
spindle nose. 

Lead of the measuring screws is ac- 
curate to within 0.0001-in. in any 1 in. 
and 0.0002-in. within any 12 in. All 
alignments affecting accuracy of work- 
piece are held to within a non-accumu- 
lative error of 0.0002-in. in any 12 in. 
Overall height of machine is 90% in. 
Other specifications are: Table working 
surface, 14 x 22% in.; transverse table 
travel, 12 in.; longitudinal table travel, 
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18 in.; table top to spindle nose, maxi- 
mum 17 in.; vertical quill travel, 11 in.; 
spindle speeds infinitely variable from 
50 rpm to 2500 rpm; and eight quill 
feeds from 0.0005-in. to 0.0148-in. per 
revolution of spindle. 


Item No. 9969. 


Bar Stock Valves 


Bar stock valves with carbon or stain- 
less steel bodies and stainless steel stems 
are announced by Kitson Co., 1500 
Walnut street, Philadelphia 2. They are 
designed specially for flow control in 
high pressure lines handling air, gas, 





oil, gasoline, or any other liquid. A 
feature of these valves is that, when the 
valve is full opened and under pressure, 
the stuffing box can be readily repacked. 


Item No. 9965 


Wheel Dressing Set 


Super-Cut circle set is a dressing set 
for abrasive wheels introduced recently 
by Industrial Abrasives Inc., 3724 West 
38th street, Chicago 32. It is especial- 
ly designed to fill the need for a sturdy, 
efficient, economical abrasive wheel 
dresser that is built for rugged service on 
jobs where fast dressing and long tool 
life are expected. 

The tool consists of only three parts, 
the circle set insert, impregnated with 
diamonds, %-in. deep and %-in. wide, 
the holder, and one set screw. There 
are over 5 carats of specially selected 
diamonds, uniformly distributed in the 
insert. In case of accident or abuse, only 
part of the tool is damaged or destroyed, 
instead of an expensive single point dia- 
mond; all diamonds are completely em- 
bedded and solidly locked in Super-Cut’s 
special matrix. As top layer of diamonds 


wears down, other diamonds are uncov- 
ered and come into the cutting position 
so that at all times several diamond 
points are simultaneously in contact with 
the grinding wheel. Set is used either 
horizontally or vertically against the 
abrasive wheel. As a flat spot is worn 
on the diamond insert, the set screw is 
released, the insert rotated, and dressing 
action repeated. This rotation is con- 
tinued until all the diamonds are con- 
sumed. 

Item No, 9048 


Dust Collector 


Latest addition to the line of individual, 
self-contained dust collectors of Aget- 
Detroit Co., 602 First National building, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is the model 1150 
Dustkop dust collector. 

Being of the unit type, no duct work 
is required for installation, 


Dust collec- 





tor can be placed in operation within a 
verv short time behind the grinder or 
buffer without moving the latter. The 
connection between dust outlets and col- 
lector can be completed quickly with 
flexible metal hose or standard sheet 
metal pipe. 

Dust, dirt, and lint from the source, 
is drawn into the unit by a direct driven, 
nonclogging paddle wheel fan which is 
direct driven by a continuous duty 1% hp, 
3450 rpm motor. A cyclone separator 
contained within the unit separates most 
of the dust and dirt out of the air streams 
—the extreme fines being removed by the 
spun glass filter before the air is re- 
turned to the working space. : 

A hand crank on the end of the cab- 
inet is for shaking the fine dust from the 
filter so that it can be brushed down the 
stack hole and into the dust collecting 
bin. The latter, occupying the entire 
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bottom of the cabinet, has a dust drawer 
to permit easy removel and disposal of 
the collected dust, dirt, lint, bristles, etc. 
The unit is available with motors for 
operation on virtually any type of power 
and can be supplied with inlet sleeves 
for various sized connections to one or 
more dust sources. 


Item No. 9829 


Stock Checker’s Truck 


A stock checker’s truck is announced 
by Palmer-Shile Co., 796 South Harring- 
ton avenue, Detroit 17. 

The construction is all steel welded, 
with three sheet steel shelves which have 





wet 
“ 


a lin. flange. Tubular handle is so posi- 
tioned as to form a protective bumper 
for the stationary rack. It is fitted with 
four rubber-tired, ball-bearing casters; 
two (at push-handle end) swivel while 
the other two are rigid. 

Overall height to top shelf is 42% in., 
and to the top of writing table, 50 in. 
The floor clearance is 9% in. From the 
lower to ce. er shelf the height is 18 in., 
and between the center and top shelves, 
12 in. The writing table is 20 in. wide 
by 14 in. deep. 

Item No. 9942 


Safety Pump 


A hand-operated suction pump built of 
an inert plastic is announced by the manu- 
facturer, Alden Speare’s Sons Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Designed primarily for 
safe handling of acid, it attaches to acid 
carboys of from 5 to 18 gal inclusive. 
It will withstand constant immersion in 
practically all grades and kinds of com- 
mercial acids. Quickly and easily in- 
stalled, it eliminates the hazards of jug- 
gling heavy carboys. As the plastic is 
unaffected by alcohols, oil or water, it 
also has a wide range of usefulness in 
transferring liquids such as bulk per- 





fumes, essences, flavoring extracts, syrups 
and liquid soaps from barrels or drums 
where attack of the liquid on a metal 
pump would cause undesirable contam- 
ination. 

Item No. 9876 


Pneumatic Die Cushions 


A multiple tandem type pneumatic die 
cushion model is available in cylinder 
sizes from 6 to 24 in., with capacity for 
producing a draw ring holding pressure 
from six to one hundred tons. Hardened 
and ground pin pressure pad is made 
to fit a given press bed opening, and 
is held in constant parallel working 
alignment at all times by the design 
of the tandem cylinder construction, 
compensating for all off-center loading. 

The adjustable supporting structure 
furnished is designed so that the four 
furnished suspension rods can be mount- 
ed to the press bed lugs at any given 
spacing. Centralized lubricating header 
block is provided, making it possible to 
lubricate all cushion cylinders regularly 


~ 





es 


from the side of the press. These pneu- 
matic die cushion models made _ by 
Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
7, are particularly adaptable to large 
straight side presses where maximum 
ring holding pressure is required in 
proportion to the total overall press 
tonnage. 


Item No. 9939 


Draw Furnace 


Crucible draw furnace made by Fen 
Machine Co., 1352 Babbitt road, Cleve- 
land, for non-ferrous foundry operations, 
is constructed of heavy gage steel. Fur- 
nace is divided, on an inclined plane, 
into two parts, hinged at the back. Lower 
section contains burner, A closed pas- 
sage, built into wall of the lower section, 
conducts air from blower to burner. Air 
travelling through this passage picks up 
heat which would otherwise be lost, re- 
turning it to combustion chamber. Thus 
preheated air facilitates combustion, re- 
sulting in a short flame, retained down 


and around the crucible. Only a mini- 
mum escapes through port in cover. This 
is said to effect a saving of 20 per cent in 
natural gas and a correspondingly greater 
saving where fuel oil is used. 

Raising or tilting upper part of furnace 
allows quick, easy access for charging 
or removing crucible. No tongs nor 
overhead handling equipment is required. 
Special, open-side shank provided with 
furnace makes for easy handling, allow- 
ing direct pouring. No pit is necessary 
as furnace is mounted on legs which al- 
low ample space beneath furnace body 
for air lift mechanism which opens and 





Valve 


closes furnace by control valve. 
may be located at any convenient point 
near furnace, within reach of operator. 
Gas or oil burning equipment is op- 
tional. A blower, delivering 300 cfm of 
air at 13 oz pressure is only auxiliary 
equipment required. Four sizes—50, 70, 
90, 125 — are available to accommodate 
standard crucibles of corresponding 
number. 
Item No. 9835 


Machinery Mountings 


Line of rubber insulated dual purpose 
machinery mountings for stopping vibra- 
tion from machinery having a means of 
leveling of any size, type, or weight is 
announced by Bushings Inc., Coolidge 
Highway at 14 Mile road, Royal Oak, 
Mich. Mountings, known as _ Vibro- 
Levelers and manufactured in nine sizes 
ranging in load capacities of from 10 to 
2,000 Ib each, are for use on equipment 
such as punch presses, compressors, 
blowers, forging hammers, grinders, buf- 
fers, etc. They can be installed quickly 
with no floor cutting or fitting. 


Synthetic rubber mountings are not 
liable to attack by oil or grease, they are 
simple in design and construction, are 
fool-proof and once installed require no 
oiling, greasing, or other maintenance. 
Insulating material separates outer shell, 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





which also forms base of the mounting, 
from inner cylindrical member, to which 
is fastened a single stud. 

Leveling is by means of two nuts sup- 
plied with each mounting; one nut ad- 
justs machine to exact level desired; 
other locks in leveled position. When 
used to support new equipment where 
operating height is not important, mount- 
ings usually are placed immediately 
under base of machine. Where machin- 
ery is already installed and height must 
be maintained at approximately same 
level, a series of standard brackets are 


available so that mountings can be in- 
stalled without cutting floor. 
Standard brackets are of two types; 


Z and angle. Z-brackets are for attach- 
ing to existing hold-down bolt holes in 
machine base and require no cutting or 
welding to attach. Angle brackets are 
for mounting to side of machine base 
with either bolts or by arc welding. 


Item No. 9905 


Vertical Grinder 


M-601 Master-Power vertical grinder, 
produced by Master Tool Co. Inc., 5605 
Herman avenue, Cleveland 2, is a tool 
with plenty of power for extra-heavy- 
duty grinding and polishing. Low over- 
all height, and handles close to the 
guard, give excellent balance and close 
control over work, Handles are separate 
parts and are easily replaced. Large 
strainer in air intake handle, readily re- 
moved for cleaning, keeps dirt out of 
working parts. Automatic lubricator pro- 
vides continuous flow of atomized oil 
to complete tool. All major wearing parts 
are hard chromium plated. 

Speed of the 7-in. disk or pad is 5500 
rpm, with 6 x 1% x 5/8-in. organic 
wheel. Nine-inch disk units attain speeds 
of 5000, 4500 and 3500 rpm, with 6 x 
1% x 7/8-in. vitrified, 6.4 x 2 x 5/8-in. 
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organic, and 6.4 x 2 x 7/8-in. vitrified 
wheels, respectively. Weight, less guard, 
is 12% Ib; height 7 3/4 in. 

Suitable applications include general 
grinding on large and small castings, 
butt and seam grinding on sheet and 
plate fabrications, preparation of plate 
edges, flush grinding of all welded 
surfaces—flat, convex or concave, 


Item No. 9049 


AC Test Set 


A 15,000-v, stationary, ac test set, es- 
pecially designed for accurate fixed-lo- 
cation testing of medium sized motors, 
generators, transformers, insulators, and 
other equipment where a portable set 
would be of no particular advantage, is 
announced by General Electric Co., 
Transformer Division, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Operating from any single-phase, 60- 
cycle, 115-v supply circuit, it provides 





i 


variable test voltages up to 15,000 v, ac, 
with a capacity of 2 kva. 

Set consists of an oil-insulated step-up 
transformer and a separate vertical-type 
control panel, permitting a variety of in- 
stallation arrangements to meet individ- 
ual requirements. With over-all dimen- 
sions of only 23 x 18 x 25 in., it is suit- 
able for installation where space is lim- 
ited. Included in set is a variable-voltage 
autotransformer for smooth stepless con- 
trol of output voltage, a highly accurate 
double-scale switchboard-type voltmeter 
energized from the voltmeter coil of the 
transformer, a _voltmeter-scale selector 


switch, an air circuit breaker with in- 
stantaneous overload trip, and a red sig- 
nal lamp. 

ltem No. 9890 


Drill Guide 


Drill guide pressure foot, to be used 
with hand motors in jig template drilling 
is announced by Products Engineering 
Co., 9045 Wilshire boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. It provides a means of util- 
izing steel metal template stock in place 
of heavy drill plates and bushings im pro- 
duction line assembly drilling by index- 
ing to standard size holes in template. 
Its construction also allows use of stan- 
dard size tips, which can be quickly in- 





terchanged to provide various drill sizes. 
Templates can be duplicated quickly from 
master templates by employing use of 
clips and fasteners, and can be used as 
assembly jigs as well as drill templates. 
It also is used as a substitute for slip 
bushings of various drill sizes to same 
index hole. 


Item No. 9841 


Roll Marker 


Adolph Gottscho Inc., 190 Duane 
street, New York 13, offers a marking as- 
sembly designated as Rolamarker P, used 
for marking round tubes, bars, pipes, 
rods, etc. with a repeated impression to 
identify materials. It can be used to 
mark the nature of the material, hard- 
ness, alloy and diameter the complete 
length of the metal piece. Then, if a 
very short length is cut from the tube, 
bar, rod or pipe there is sufficient iden- 
tification. By this means, too, the user 
is sure that he has the proper material. 

Die cylinder is preceded and followed 
by vee rollers for guiding the impression 
to the top of the round metal piece. With 
these, it is not possible to run off the 
top of the tube or pipe. For changes in 
diameter there is an adjustment by a 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





wing nut; setting an indicator and then 
tightening the wing nut. One model 
covers range of diameter variations from 
%-in. to 2 in.; another from %-in. to 3 in. 
With Rolamarker P, permanent dies, in- 
terchangeable complete dies or parts of 
dies or interchangeable individual type 
pieces may be used in the die cylin- 
der as the imprinting medium. Inks 
may be permanent, light in color for 


dark metals or black for light metals. 
Metals must be free of grease or oil and 
not too highly polished. Manufacturer 
features four models, 


Item No. 9768 


Laminated Top Plate 


A new laminated top plate of all 
steel construction has been added by 
Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, Mich., 
to their electro magnetic chuck line. 
Pole sections traverse the entire width 
of the chuck top. Laminations are com- 
posed of magnetic steel 1/8-in. thick 
and nonmagnetic steel 1/32-in. thick. 

By utilizing all steel top plate con- 
struction, the entire top plate can be 
hardened, thus adding hours to the pro- 
duction life of the separate top plate. 
The fine spacing of the poles permits 
holding the smallest parts without dif- 
ficulty and a 22 per cent greater mag- 
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It will receive prompt attention. 


form and return to us. 
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netic surface is available with this de- 
sign. 

Coils are carefully protected from 
moisture. In addition, the installation of 


these coils in the chuck is arranged so 
that the magnetic flux will be transverse 
to the length or opposing the action of 
the grinding wheel or cutting tool, thus 
reducing the possibility of work slip- 
page. 

Item No. 9933 


Flare Nut Wrench 


A flare nut wrench for use on plastic 
pipe, tubing and soft metal fittings is 
announced by Plomb Tool Co., 2209 
Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles. Head is 
flat, based on a modified 12-point de- 
sign, with opening which allows access 
to fittings around tubing. These features, 
coupled with deep, thin walls, permit 
use in close places and small turning 
arcs. Possibility of damage to the fitting 
is reduced because wrench has better 


contact with nut and cannot slip and 
chew it. 

Primary uses of the flare nut wrench 
are in the assembly and maintenance of 
all types of lines, including fluid, air, 
gas, etc. Following sizes are available: 


STREET 


CITY and ZONE 


No. 3716 (1/2-in.); No, 3718 (9/16-in.) 
No. 3720 (5/8-in.); No. 3724 (3/4-in.); 
No. 3728 (7/8-in.); No. 3730 (15/16-in.); 
No. 3782 (1 in.); No. 3734 (1 1/16-in.) 
No. 3736 (1 1/8-in.). 


Item No. 9930 


Explosive Rivet Iron 


Ripley Co., Torrington, Conn., has ac- 
quired all Goodyear rights to the low 
voltage riveting iron used for setting du 


2 


Pont explosive rivets used in blind ap- 
plications and hard-to-reach places. Com- 
pany also has completed arrangements 
with Explosives Department of E. I. du 
Pont de ‘Nemours & Co. Inc., to produce 
the du Pont No. 6 riveting iron. It will 
be sold by du Pont for production appli- 
cations. 

No. 6 riveting iron is designed so that 
upon pressure of trigger, electric current 
instantly produces intensive heat at point 
of contact with the rivet head. Head 
detonates expansion charge within rivet 
shank and sets it, forming a strong, tight 
joint. 

Item No. 9996 


mentioned in this section, fill in this 
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@ TWO REASONS WITH 
BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 


The reasons WHY your burners prefer Victor cutting 
torches are the reasons WHY you will like them too— 
they work better—faster—more economically. AND 
they stay on the job longer. 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
844 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Distributors from coast to coast 
Ad 137 








Sectional Nib Molds 


(Concluded from Page 57) 


of sintered metals at Firth-Sterling, 
affirms that sectional nibs have produced 
per grind from seven to ten times the 
number of compresses possible with steel 
molds; also that they have equalled or 
surpassed the production of solid carbide 
nib molds, 

Carbide Die & Mold Co., Pittsburgh, 
is reported to be the first fabricator of 
finished nibs and molds. 

Specifically cited by Mr. Loach was 
the case history of a plant engaged in 
pressing tungsten -silver electrical con- 
tacts. Tool steel molds originally used, 
operated in connection with hydraulic 
presses exerting a pressure of 40 tons 
psi. When this setup proved incapable 
of producing points tense enough to re- 
duce burning and such molds had to be 
discarded after 12,000 or fewer com- 
presses, the decision was made to shift 
to sectional carbide nibs and carbide- 
tipped plunger. Manufacturer also stepped 
up the pressure from 40 to 60 tons, and 
then, ultimately to 70 tons. 

After 27,000 compresses had been 


achieved with the new setup, the copper 
brazing holding carbide tip to steel 
plunger failed. The manufacturer or- 
dered a redesigned plunger of solid car- 
bide, shrink-fitted into the steel shank. 
With this change, the mold continued in 
service from 27,000 to 124,000 units, at 
which time the mold was examined and 
was found to have wom 0.001-in. 
Plunger was redressed, 0.008-in, being 
removed from its head. 

After noting that the mold had worn 
0.001-in. and that tolerance permitted 
on these electrical contacts is 0.005-in., 
the engineer on the job estimated that 
the mold should be good for 500,000 
compresses before re-cutting would be- 
come necessary. The estimated number 
of re-cuts of this mold, based on the 
amount of carbide stock in the nibs, is 
reported to be five, which forecasts a 
production of 2,500,000 units during the 
complete life of the mold. 

Regular operating test runs of the new 
type molds in other of the plants co-o p- 
erating with test installations, indicate 
that production of 500,000 pieces per 
cut are commonplace, according to Mr. 
Loach. Specifications governing amount 
of stock in the original sintered carbide 


nibs in such molds is determined by the 
anticipated production, as the re-cutting 
has proved to be not only practical but 
economical. 


Sectional nibs are made of Firthite of 
a hardness determined by the metal 
powder to be compressed. Test appli- 
cations to date have covered the follow- 
ing powdered metals: Carbon, brass, 
bronze, copper, iron, tungsten, and 
tungsten-silver. A number of molds are 
in use in connection with pellet presses 
for compressing certain pharmaceutical 
powders. 


Decision of Firth-Sterling to shift from 
solid to sectional nibs followed the ob- 
servation that a sharp corner in a solid 
nib subjected to load doubles, or further 
multiplies the stress, depending upon the 
angle and sharpness of the corners, It 
was noted that under such repeated stress, 
high local stresses at the corners caused 
fatigue failure by cracking and chipping. 


Re-cutting of solid nibs was only pos- 
sible by hand, which was impractical. 
By comparison, the lapped seams in the 
sectional nibs achieved “controlled” 
cracks comparatively free of trouble and 
insuring full life for the mold. 











Many single point thread grinders 


device illustrated. 

Advantage of having more than one 
rib on grinding wheels has long been 
recognized, but the dressing prob- 





can be converted to multi-ribbed 
wheel work by means of the dressing 


THREAD GiRINDIERS ... 


from single to multi-ribbed units 


lem has prevented its widespread use. 
In single point or single grinding, one 
rib must bear entire load, whereas 
load is divided among all ribs of the 
multi-grooved wheel. Consequently, 
ribs retain their form longer, less fre- 
quent wheel dressing is required and 





more parts can be produced per dres- 
sing. 

This device, a semi-automatic dia- 
mond dresser, is mounted between 
centers of the grinder and is actuated 
by the driving pin on the face plate. 
Precision ground cam for required 
pitch is mounted upon an accurately 
ground and lapped spindle and con- 
trols the movement of a suitable dia- 
mond. Reciprocating movement of 
diamond in conjunction with the uni- 
form lateral motion imparted by lead- 
screw results in desired wheel profil- 
ing action. 

It is recommended for use on: 
(1) Work demanding long lengths of 
thread, and where breakdown of a 
single point wheel necessitates mak- 
ing a number of passes; (2) thread 
gage grinding for elimination of thick 
first and last threads; (3) maintenance 
of minimum lead variation; (4) fine 
pitch threads over 32 threads per in.; 
(5) wheel dressing at required helix 
angle; and where it is desired to 
traverse grind, and the sharp corner 
and small radii exceed the limits of 
crush dressing. 

This dresser, made by Sheffield 
Corp., Dayton, O. permits use of a 
multiform wheel on single point thread 
having sufficient table space to permit 
its installation, 
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Trends in Broaching 


(Concluded from Page 61) 
velopment of a three-pass broach opera- 
tion as shown in the illustration. 

Fig. 1 shows a mass production meth- 
od which has proved to be fast, accurate 
and low in cost for the cutting of slots 
on each side of the body of a fuse. This 
was done on a horizontal dual ram ma- 
chine, using two long broaches for each 
slide. 

Broaching of internal gears offers con- 
siderable savings in time over previous 
methods. A typical gear and the type 
of tool required for its broaching are 
shown in Fig. 8. High productivity and 
accuracy are obtained by this method of 
producing gears in quantities. 

Typical example of how automatic 
broaching setups using relatively simple 
broaches can be designed to broach com- 
plex parts and effect substantial savings 
in production costs, can be obtained from 
the method employed in the production 


The clutch disks are 


of clutch disks. 
of mild steel and are 14 in. ID. Since 


each disk is approximately 0.115-in. 
thick, a stack of 13 pieces can be worked 
simultaneously. 


The broach which cuts the 120 teeth, 
10 at a time, around the inside diameter 
is in six sections, Each individual sec- 
tion can be replaced separately if neces- 
sary. Total broach length is 66 in. and 
length of the stroke is 72 in. The rings 
are stacked in the sliding fixture when 
the fixture is in the extended position, 
and work is held securely in the fixture 
by four dogs which are clamped down 
by hand. Disk teeth are cut in a single 
stroke by pushing the bar carrying the 
broaches down past the work. 

Significant advantages provided by this 
setup are the increased rate of produc- 
tion and the reduced production costs. 
When internal shaping tools were used to 
cut these teeth, it required from % to 1 
hr to complete one disk load, whereas 10 
to 12 disk loads are now produced in an 


hour. Since each set contains 13 indi- 
vidual disks, this is an output of 180- 
156 pieces per hr from one machine. 

Fig. 5 shows a turbine wheel in which 
entire groove contour is produced in one 
setting; Fig. 4 illustrates internal and ex- 
ternal broached surfaces which were pro- 
duced in large quantities during the war 
and point the way to further extension of 
the same principles to present peacetime 
products. Fig. 6 shows the set-up em- 
ployed for straddle broaching of tank 
track links, 


There is today a definite trend in the 
reduction of cost in broaching. Work 
of nominal volume can be done economic- 
ally; the demands of the future for this 
method of metal removal will have a pro- 
nounced ettect cn this tactor. Higher 
speed, greater power and more flexibil- 
ity of design, as well as greater use of 
automatic control, can be anticipated. 


Much of the data for this article was made 
available through courtesy of the Broaching 
Tool Institute, 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 





Recent Patents 


Deep-Drawing Steel: J. E. Lose, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., No. 2,387,919, Oct. 30, 
1945. 

A method of making steel, comprising 
bottom pouring a steel ingot of rimming, 
plain-carbon steel; allowing an ingot skin 
to form; and, prior to solidification of the 
ingot core, further bottom pouring plain- 
carbon steel, into the same ingot, con- 
taining sufficient aluminum to render the 
ingot core nonaging, fully killed, plain- 
carbon steel; and allowing the core to 
solidify. 


Method of Manufacturing Stopper 
Rods: J. T. Labadie, Gary, Ind., No. 
2,389,517, Nov. 20, 1945. 

The method of forming a one-piece 
stopper rod for ladles, includes heating 
one end of an elongate blank to forging 
temperature, indenting the heated end 
of the blank upon opposite sides, then 
partially slotting the blank inwardly from 
opposite sides thereof at right angles to 
and in the region of indentations, upset- 
ting the extreme end portion of the blank 
to form a head of enlarged diameter, and 
longitudinally drilling the end of the 
blank to intersect the slots formed therein. 


——() 


Ingot Mold Sprayer: J. W. Stewart, 
Donora, Pa., assignor to the American 
Steel & Wire Co., No. 2,387,362, Oct. 23, 
1945. 

A sprayer for coating the interior of 
an ingot mold cavity, comprising an 
elongated reservoir for coating material, 
a head spaced from the lower extremity 
thereof, and an impeller rotatably 
mounted between the reservoir and head. 
The impeller has distributor vanes on one 
face adapted to throw coating material 
outwardly and propeller vanes on its 
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other face. Means also are provided for 
impinging a fluid against the propeller 
vanes so as to rotate the impeller, and 
for delivering a controlled quantity of 
coating material from the reservoir to 
the central axial region of the impeller. 


——()--- 


Production of Electrical Silicon Steel: 
J. D. Gat, Edgewood, Pa., assignor to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., No. 2,389,- 
497, Nov. 20, 1945. 

In the processing of electrical silicon 
steel sheets and strip, the improvement 
which includes hermetically sealing such 
steel within an enclosure in the presence 
of a substance active at elevated tem- 
peratures toward the nonmetallic ele- 
ments within the enclosure, and heating 
the steel and substance sufficiently to 
effect diffusion of the nonmetallic ele- 
ments through the steel. The method 
further includes evacuating the atmos- 
phere from the enclosure incident to the 
hermetic sealing. 


Steel in Elevated Temperature Service 
Under Stress: M. A. Grossman, Chicago, 
and R. F. Miller, Pittsburgh, assignors of 
one-half to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
and one-half to United States Steel Corp. 
of Delaware, No. 2,389,043, Nov. 13, 
1945. 

A method of maintaining stress in 
steel within the temperature range of 
from about 850 to 1100° F. It includes 
making a steel of the pearlitic, non-air- 
hardening type containing from 0.08 to 
0.20 per cent carbon and from 0.45 to 
0.65 per cent molybdenum in conjunc- 
tion with from 0.15 to less than 1 per 
cent chromium. This is proportioned 
with respect to the carbon content to fix 
substantially all the carbon in the form 
of carbide that is stable within the tem- 
perature range. The steel otherwise is 
of a composition suitable for its type. 


Force is applied to this steel to main- 
tain stress therein while maintaining it 
within the temperature range. 


Method of Coating Sheets: F. E. Fair- 
ley, Birmingham, L. T. Lindquist, Bes- 
semer, Ala., and C. D. Michaels and H. 
C. Rodgers, Birmingham, assignors to 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, No. 2,388,131, Oct. 30. 
1945. 

In the production of metal - coated 
sheets involving passing each sheet 
through a bath of molten coating and 
then through a body of oil superposed 
on the bath, the improved method com- 
prises elevating some of the molten metal 
above the top level of the bath in a path 
in spaced relation to the path of move- 
ment of the sheet, and emptying the thus 
elevated metal into the upper portion of 
the oil body and allowing it to cascade 
by gravity therethrough so as to main- 
tain the oil at the optimum operating 
temperature. 


Flue Insert for Regenerative Furnaces: 
J. J. Seaver, Evanston, Ill., No. 2,389,166, 
Nov. 20, 1945. 

A circumferentially and longitudinally 
continuous tubular flue insert having 
longitudinal ribs on each of its interior 
and exterior surfaces respectively. The 
insert is open at each of its opposite ends 
and is installed in a vertical flue coaxially 
therewith and with the exterior surface 
of the insert spaced inwardly from the 
internal surface to the flue. This affords 
selective passage of high or low-tempera- 
ture gaseous fluids axially through the 
open center of insert and longitudinally 
about the exterior of the insert in con- 
tact with the internal and external sur- 
faces of the insert and the interior sur- 
face of flue for the purpose described. 








Surfaces For Electroplating 


(Continued from Page 82) 


tary consideration appears to demand an 
absolutely clean or unoccupied surface. 


Plating on Filmed Surfaces: However, 
electroplating does not actually require 
a surface which is clean in the absolute 
sense of freedom from all foreign mate- 
rial, Few, if any, surfaces enter the plat- 
ing bath in a sound condition unsullied by 
oxides, slight oil films, or surface contam- 
ination of some sort. That this need not 
interfere with plating can be seen from 
the practice of electroplating on anodized 
aluminum or phosphated (“Bonderized”) 
steel, as well as on cleaning bath films 
due to the generally incomplete rinsing 
of cleaning baths from surfaces to be 
plated. Rinse tanks in plating lines in suc- 
cessful operation not infrequently con- 
tain as much as 8 to 4 per cent of dis- 
solved solids, as well as an undetermined 
amount of suspended matter, according to 
measurements made in our laboratory 
and also reported occasionally by others. 
On immersion in the plating bath, metal 
articles carry a film no cleaner than the 
last rinse; and it is by no means certain 
that the film dissolves completely into the 
plating bath. 

Moreover, most freshly pickled, wet 
surfaces are so quickly oxidized that the 
transfer from pickle bath is certain to be 
accompanied by the formation of a thin 
film of oxide, unless the film of water is 
somewhat acidic, and perhaps even then 
an oxide film develops. A weakly alkaline 
film preserves steel from rusting during 
transfer to a plating bath, but only by es- 
tablishing an impermeable, invisible ox- 
ide film, so that the surface is not “clean” 
in the absolute sense; yet adherent plates 
may result even from cyanide baths, 

Further, freshly cleaned and pickled 
steel, dried and exposed to the air in our 
laboratory for as long as several weeks, 
sometimes accepts an adherent zinc plate 
when immersed dry into either a sul- 
phate or a cyanide bath, in spite of being 
covered with an oxide film. Hothersall re- 
ports that even when the steel is stored at 
100° C, nickel deposits 0.02 in. thick may 
be strongly adherent. While in the latter 
case the steel may have been passive, 
since it had an anodic treatment, even so, 
the most generally accepted explanation 
of passivity is an oxide film. Some com- 
mercial plating processes deposit metal 
directly on a passive surface, although 
passive surfaces generally interfere with 
adhesion. 

Again it is common practice to remove 
oil less scrupulously from surfaces to be 
plated in alkaline baths than from those 
which are to enter acid plating baths. We 
have even seen plants where work was 
being cadmium plated without any clean- 
ing whatsoever; although a thick film of 
emulsified oil and flocculated dirt covered 
the surface of the baths, the plate ad- 
hered satisfactorily. Work pickled in acid 
containing an inhibitor invariably carries 
a thin adsorption film of the inhibitor in- 
to the plating bath, unless special treat- 
ments are employed to remove it; yet ad- 


hesion is frequently obtained. Moreover, 
electroplates made over even heavy de- 
posits of “acid black” often show very 
good adhesion. 

Furthermore, it is weil known that a 
truly clean surface is so highly adsorptive 
that, even if it is obtained, it is doubtful 
if it could be immersed in a plating bath 
without becoming filmed at once, at least 
to some extent. 


Classification of Surface Films: Obvi- 
ously, then, even after entering an electro- 
plating bath, the presence of surface films 
of various sorts is not to be regarded as 
an insurmountable obstacle to the pro- 
duction of a satisfactory and adherent 
electroplate. Yet in many instances it is 
an obstacle. The following cases may be 
distinguished: 

(1) Non-deposition of metal: Insulating 
films, The film is so thick that the sur- 
face is electrically insulated from the 
bath and little or no electrodeposition oc- 
curs, This is often the case with heavy 
grease, “stop-off” paints, heavy scale or 
oxide, or drawing or buffing compounds, 
which result in unplated areas on the sur- 
face, an all too frequent occurrence in the 
plating shop. Both cause and remedy are 
usually obvious. 

(2) Peeling of metal deposit: Conduct- 
ing film. The film is conductive because it 
is quite thin or because of its structure or 
composition, and electrodeposition occurs 
on top of the film. Because the film is 
structurally weak, it fails readily under 
stress and the electrodeposit peels. This 
is observed with certain grease and oxide 
films, as well as with some others. The 
weak-structured films of basis meta! (class 
C above) already discussed belong to this 
class. Objects not completely cleaned, or 
recontaminated from floating oil films on 
rinse tanks or on the plating bath itself, 
provide examples familiar in every plat- 
ing shop (although often the contamina- 
tion may belong in part to type (1) above). 
In acid plating baths, inhibitor films re- 
maining from pickling may sometimes be 
offenders of this class. 

(3) Varying degrees of adhesion: Pene- 
trated films. The film is porous, or dis- 
continuous, so that the electroplate, al- 
though continuous, penetrates only in 
certain places to the basis metal. Porosity 
may be characteristic of the film, or it 
may be produed in the cleaning process 
before plating, or in the electroplating 
bath, or in treatments especially designed 
for this purpose, as in the Travers proc- 
ess for electroplating on a modified ano- 
dic film. The degree of adhesion obtained 
will depend on the number, area and dis- 
tribution of the “penetrations,” or “an- 
chors,” as well as on the soundness and 
strength of the electroplate in the 
“bridges” over non-adherent areas; which, 
in turn, may depend on the conductivity 
of the film. The adhesion may vary from 
very unsatisfactory values to those ob- 
tained in ideal electroplating, where the 
deposit is held by atomic bonds over the 
entire surface of the basis metal itself. 
Probably ato mic bonding is generally 
spotty even in a “good” electroplate, so 
that this case includes the majority of 


plated work. Phosphate coatings on steel, 
if not removed in the plating bath, are 
doubtless of the penetrated type. 


Adhesion due to cleaning in the plating 
bath: Displaced (or replaced) films. The 
film covering the surface on immersion is 
completely removed in the plating bath 
and a normal, adherent electroplate is de- 
posited. This may be the case with a light 
oil film in a warm, highly alkaline plating 
bath, or a light oxide film in an acid bath, 
or occasionally in a cyanide bath, This 
automatic displacement of the surface 
film is doubtless the underlying reason for 
the popularity of the cyanide copper 
strike before nickel plating; for the cy- 
anide copper bath has unusually effec- 
tive cleaning powers, and, in fact, has 
been recommended and used for clean- 
ing and plating in the same bath, thus re- 
placing an unsuitable film with a copper 
film affording a better basis for subse- 
quent nickel plating. 

“We have observed a number of in- 
stances where residual oily matter has 
been removed in alkaline plating baths, 
such as the example already described. 
We also have noticed that sometimes acid 
zinc or acid nickel plating takes place 
through a light, compact film of iron hy- 
droxides on a steel basis surface, leaving 
the film intact but raised from the ori- 
ginal surface, and giving a perfectly ad- 
herent deposit under the film. After plat- 
ing, the film may be rinsed or wiped off. 
In other instances, work entering these 
acid baths has been oxidized sufficiently 
to show a distinct green film, which could 
be scrubbed off, but which entirely dis- 
appeared in a second or two in the plat- 
ing bath, either with or without current. 


(5) Exceptional cases, A conductive film 
may be neither removed nor penetrated, 
but furnish in itself a satisfactory basis for 
an adherent electroplate; that is, the 
metal-film-plate structure is as sound as 
the usual metal-plate structure. Or the 
shape of the plated object may be such 
that the electroplate adheres by reason of 
its own tensile strength, as with cylindri- 
cal objects, or by being “keyed” into 
crevices and recesses. (These are actually 
special cases of type (2) above.) No in- 
stances of these kinds, where the adhesion 
has been satisfactory in practice, have 
been noted, except on non-conductors 
such as plastics. We have seen zinc coat- 
ings on improperly cleaned wire, which 
had no actual bond to the steel, and yet 
the coating appeared to adhere until the 
zinc “sleeve” was broken by repeated 
be <i z after which it could be slipped 

? + wire as a ductile, hollow tube. 
Electrodeposits on lead may belong in 
this category; the adhesion is fairly good, 
but often a film of oxide lies between the 
lead and the plate. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this film is really of the pene- 
trated type. It is best removed by sand 
blasting before plating. Similar films are 
said to be encountered on pewter and 
britannia metal. Examples may also be 
selected from electrotinning and electro- 
refining where cathode deposits are sub- 
sequently stripped from starting sheets. 


(6) Filming in plating baths. An other- 
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wise clean surface may receive a film 
from the electroplating bath before the 
electroplate is deposited. Such a film may 
either prevent or promote good adhesion. 
Examples are the immersion films de- 
posited by baths of simple salts of the 
nobler metals (copper, silver, gold) on 
brass, steel, or zinc alloy surfaces, which 
prevent good adhesion of subsequent elec- 
troplates. It seems likely that in bright 
plating baths the surface of the metal may 
be coated with an adsorbed organic film 
before actual electrodeposition of the 
metal commences; this, however, is a 
step in the bright metal electrodeposition, 
and should not interfere with adhesion. 
Nevertheless, many effective brighteners 
are known which are not acceptable be- 
cause they materially reduce adhesion. 
This must be due to the intervention of 
an organic film between the basis metal 
and the plate. Even baths containing no 
brighteners doubtless supply hydrated 
oxides or other products, mostly colloidai, 
which are adsorbed by any unoccupied 
portions of the metal surface. 

In fact, it is likely that case (4) should 
be regarded not merely as the removal of 
a film, but more precisely as the replace- 
ment of an objectionable surface film by 
one more suitable for electroplating. 
Moreover, it is not essential that existent 
surface films be removed before filming 
from the bath occurs. Finally, while films 
originating in the plating bath are not, of 
course, a function of the cleaning process, 
they are nevertheless significant in the 
consideration of a “clean” surface. 

There is no sharp distinction between 
these cases, and several of them may be, 
and usually are, observed in a single in- 
stance. They represent different degrees 
of the same phenomenon, here repre- 
sented as individual for the sake of clar- 
ity. It seems probable that on most sur- 
faces unsuitable films must be replaced 
by others which the electrodeposit can 
penetrate more extensively. Accordingly, 
the general case is doubtless wide-spread 
penetration of a replacement film. 


Examples; Oxidation films on freshly 
cleaned and pickled steel surfaces are in- 
structive examples. As the film forms on 
the wet surface, it goes through a number 
of stages. At first it is invisible and does 
not interfere with adhesion (case 4). In 
the course of a minute or two, it thickens 
enough to become visible, and at some 
point it begins to interfere slightly with 
adhesion of the electrodeposit, probably 
being partly displaced and partly pene- 
trated to some extent (case 3). As it be- 
gins to dry, it becomes less subject to 
penetration, but causes peeling of the 
subsequent electroplate (case 2). And fi- 
nally, in a more advanced stage of rust- 
ing, it carries no current and electrodepo- 
sition is, at best, spotty (case 1). 

Blue oxide films or mill scale (formed at 
high temperatures) usually prevent depo- 
sition, while invisible oxide films may 
either prevent or promote adhesion. The 
distinction may be one of thickness alone, 
but more likely the. structure and chemi- 
cal nature of the film control the ease 
of removal or penetration. Generally the 
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thicker films must be replaced by thinner 
films penetrable by the deposit, as is often 
done in pickling. 

Another interesting example is provided 
in producing adherent electrodeposits on 
magnesium alloys. The ordinary nickel 
sulphate bath produces a loose, immersion 
film of nickel which is sloughed off, along 
with nickel and magnesium hydroxides, 
by hydrogen evolved from the acid at- 
tack of the bath upon the magnesium. 
This film, therefore, does not afford adhe- 
sion. The successful technique involves 
plating from a nickel fluoride or fluobo- 
rate bath on a replacement film which is 
either nickel fluoride or a lower chro- 
mium oxide modified by hydrofluoric acid. 
While it is not known whether the film is 
removed before the deposit is made, it 
permits adhesion of a nickel electroplate, 
while the magnesium oxide film other- 
wise present does not. It is possible that 
the need for excess fluoride ions in the 
bath arises from the necessity of main- 
taining a fluoride film on the unplated 
surface, as well as of keeping the nickel 
ion concentration to a sufficiently low 
value (by means of complex ion formation) 
to prevent deposition of a nickel film by 
chemical displacement. 


Finally, certain aspects of bright plat- 
ing are of interest, although their inter- 
pretation remains speculative. Most 
brighteners are adsorbed at the cathode 
surface during electrodeposition, as w as 
noted long ago. Even if the film is not 
formed before deposition commences, it 
is certain that deposition proceeds satis- 
factorily in the presence of the film, with- 
out necessarily introducing cohesive 
weaknesses; indeed, the banded structures 
of almost all bright deposits strongly sug- 
gest the influence of a colloidal film on 
the deposition process. 


Moreover, or ganic brighteners are 
doubtless strongly adsorbed at metal sur- 
faces, since most of them are also acid 
inhibitors; inhibition has been used as a 
means of evaluating potential nickel 
brighteners, It is very probable, therefore, 
that adsorption to some degree at the 
cathode surface precedes electrodeposi- 
tion. 


Bright nickel has been deposited from 
a dull nickel bath by interrupting the 
deposition every 5 sec in order to 
apply a fresh adsorption film of inhibitor 
to the cathode by redipping it in inhib- 
ited acid. It can hardly be denied that 
deposition occurred on, or through, a film. 
We have repeated the experiment with 
similar results, with nickel and with zinc 
baths. When inhibitors are applied to the 
cathode before zinc plating, the adhesion 
of the deposit may be markedly reduced, 
suggesting that the film on the basis met- 
al is a poorly penetrated one of type (3), 
or even, in extreme cases, of type (2). 
Yet, when adsorbed on the electrodeposit 
itself, the inhibitor film may be more 
highly penetrated, or even, in extreme 
cases, of type (4). The reduction of ad- 
hesion is less marked or not observed at 
all in cyanide zinc baths, probably be- 
cause acid inhibitors are removed in the 
alkaline baths, which possess certain 


cleaning powers; this is then an example 
of case (4). 

Experiments with nickel were less con- 
vincing because the laminated deposit 
made adhesion tests difficult; yet the oc- 
currence of the laminations is evidence 
of plating on an adsorbed film, which 
may consist of inorganic, as well as or- 
ganic colloids, and is doubtless a poorly 
penetrated film tending towards type (2). 
Laminations in nickel plate are well 
known in plant practice and offer further 
evidence of filming taking place in the 
plating bath. 

Conclusion: Although the classification 
of films presented above must be some- 
what speculative, and certainly cannot be 
absolute, yet it is clear that plating on a 
truly “clean” surface, consisting of bare, 
virgin, basis metal, is a very remote pos- 
sibility. Furthermore, the presence of 
films of the proper sort is not objection- 
able and may even improve the deposit. 

Nevertheless, because almost invariably 
substances of one kind or another must 
be removed from the surface of the ar- 
ticle to be plated before a satisfactory 
electroplate may be applied, the term 
cleaning is not inappropriate, and to 
speak of a “clean” surface is acceptable if 
these limitations are recognized. A “clean” 
surface is one on which any objectionable 
films have been replaced by others more 
suitable for electroplating—a replacement 
accomplished either in a series of clean- 
ing baths, or in the electroplating bath 
itself, or most likely in both. 


Data File Offered on 
Lift Trucks, Accessories 


A compact product data file on lift 
trucks and lift truck accessories, com- 
plete with information and illustrations, 
has been published by Towmotor Corp., 
1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10. 
One section of the file describes the abil- 
ities of each model lift truck, and lists 
each truck’s operating capacities. A sec- 
tion devoted to accessories explains spe- 
cial uses for which each accessory has 
been designed, and itemizes construc- 
tion specifications, along with dimen- 
sions and capacities which each acces- 
sory can handle. Another section concen- 
trates on actual case studies. Also in- 
cluded are guides for lift truck operators 
and those engaged in materials handling 
work. 


Glossary Defines Variety of 
Machine Shop Terms 


A 32-page booklet entitled “Glossary 
of Machine Shop Terms” has been pub- 
lished by Kropp Forge Co., 5301 West 
Roosevelt road, Chicago 50, to aid 
buyers and users of machined forgings. 
Words and terms are defined as used in 
heavy machine shop practice, and re- 
cognition is given the fact that other 
definitions are sometimes employed in 
various industries for describing identi- 
cal processes or operations. 
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* d , RAILROADS—Volume of freight traffic handled by Class Inc 
Yea r en H ol idays Cut I railroads in November amounted to 49 billion ton-miles, 
| : ° A ti i. R 2 per cent under October. In the first 11 months of 1945, 
nd U S r id | Ty revenue freight amounted to 633,826,036,000 ton-miles, 6.8 
CrIVi ate per cent less than in the corresponding period of 1944. Feb 
Railroad operating revenues also were down in Novem- — 
SLACKENED operations in some industries during the ber, being 15.1 per cent less than in the same month of May 
eat-end holida 1944. Estimated freight revenues in November, 1945, J June 
year-end holiday season have pushed the current level : : July 
of industrial activity a little below the steady rate that were less than in November, 1944, by 20.3 per cent, | ‘Aug 
had prevailed in the previous weeks of this month. In while estimated passenger revenues increased 2.7 per cent. ~ 
some areas, heavy snows and cold weather, accompanied COAL—Bituminous coal production in the week ended } Nov 
by insufficient supplies of fuel gas, also contributed to Dec. 15 was 2.5 per cent above that of the previous week J Pec 
reduced operating rates. but was 20 per cent above output in the corresponding A 
_ Lowered rate of operations accentuates the already week of last year. 
tight situation in the steel industry. Demand for steel FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT—Index of foundry equipment 
has been far ahead of supply, and that situation threatens ders closed in November was 416.8 per cent com- § [~. 
to become even more acute in the face of the steel strike  Pared with 457.8 in October. Highest month this year 7 
scheduled for Jan. 14. was March with 604.7 per cent, and lowest month was | 
AUTOS-—In the week before the strike-handicapped au- April with 325.0 per cent. } 
tomobile industry slackened operations for the holiday GEAR SALES—November sales volume in the gearing in- a : 
season there was an 8 per cent increase in the number dustry increased 1.6 per cent over October. These fig- E : 
of cars assembled. Assemblies in the week ended Dec. ures do not include turbine or propulsion gearing. z 
22 Soe 17,580 units compared with 16,240 in the previ- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX—Increased out- : | 
a an . Seventy-seven per cent of the production in put at factories and mines pushed the Federal Reserve y 
po eke ray PoE ack of the Ford Motor Co. Board’s November index of industrial production up 5 Z , 
er Corp. As to auto production in 194 ; ’ i g = 
Automotive Reports says that eat pa - agai nae Oe scedtn ancsen a Ee gus 
bear out some predictions that the new year will be a 6 as it was in September, 1945, and ne the autumn of 1941. : 
million unit passenger car period. It appears, that pub- Output for civilian ibe in November especially of fuels 
ree says, to be more probable that the aggregate for industrial materials, and producers’ equipment, was larger 
sr nd ne ebrarg assuming faifly early labor-manage- than in those earlier periods. However, production for J | __ 
: nciliation, may approximate 4 million such ve- civilians of many finished consumer products, like automo- t 
wort After settlement of labor difficulties, car builders _ biles, radios, clothing, and shoes, while much higher in 
om iiaiec tas cater ne wpe! dae ol sae be- November than in September, was still greatly under 1941. 
5 production necessary GOVERNMENTAL DEBT—A new report from the U. S. 
to meet h : 
Sine as ae Reg ects ye realize a 500,000 monthly Census Bureau shows that on June 30, 1945 the com- 
first 90 days of 19048 © Fat esd accomplishment in the bined debt of all the 155,000 governmental units (federal, 
MA bi one eports says. state, and local) was $275 billion, an increase of $57 § Jan. 
aoe ee ee of machine tools reached _ billion, or 26 per cent, from June 30, 1944. Compared  [t?- 
ponents ps ~ s of 1945 in November, when value of with the summer of 1940, when rearmament began, the ay 
931.900 a ~ = nt a was $25,923,000 compared with increase is $212 billion, or 336 per cent. Of the 1945 § May 
STRUCTUR AL STEE] total, federal debt accounted for nearly $259 billion, _ 
L—November bookings of fabri- state debt for $2.4 billion, and local debt for $14.2 bil- of 
gt soba steel for bridge and building construc- lion. Federal debt in 1945 increased 28.6 per cent over § Sept. 
fox tice < “Ale tons, compared with 109,182 tons that of 1944, but the movement of state and _ local a 
1948 ae agt e ? 4 Suara bookings were exceeded in governmental debt has been in the opposite direction peel 
y by those of September and October. and in 1945 decreased 5 per cent from the previous year. 
FIGURES THIS WEEK 
INDUSTRY eye ek ae og 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of it 4 
Electric Power Distributed Fa age SRE, hours) pc papetgegeaeeenghk iTeot aise ee ait Fee 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).............. 2,058 2,007 1,900 1,708 Bor 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.)................... 4,4504 4,515 4,469 4,729 Sto 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1 eennee!. 6. NS esa $67.6 $46.1 $20.2 Lo: 
utomobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)......... . 17,580 16,240 16,750 21,100 Un 
*Dates on request. }Preliminary. : 
TRADE PRIC 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars)....... sT 
Pane ee ty & Bradstreet, as SAFES EARL oaee ean - "6 nT NS hy 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t............... $28,557 $28,370 $28,198 fi 
D rt t St , Ave ey ’ ’ $25,280 Ma 
pears) En Rane Rar —— + 10% +9% +17% . 
Pm nee 
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red | Feb. 406 $50 3,018 2,182 544 509 & 300 —__—— 2300 6 
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Get MORE From Your Plating Tank with... 


FAST, QUALITY 
o* propuction 


» DENSE, DUCTILE 
=" DEPOSITS 


SAFE, TROUBLE-FREE 
PLATING 


EASY, ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 


PROVED IN TANKS UP T0 10,000 GALLONS! 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT: high speed vol- 
ume production is today’s most 
urgent need! As you swing into ac- 
tion, why not take advantage of 
Unichrome Alkaline Copper? It will 
pay you immediate dividends in speed, 
efficiency, operating economies, and 


quality results. 


THESE FACTS ADD UP! 


Unichrome Copper deposits are dense, 
unusually fine grained and adhere 


well. Their exceptional smoothness 





CHROMIUM PLATING for wear-resisting, oil- 

retaining and other types of finishes. 

SrANOZINC salts for anodic treatment of zinc giv- 
ing greatly increased corrosion resistance. 


syUNICHROME DIP for increased corrosion resist- 
ance of zinc and cadmium—withour electric 
current. 


YrYUNICHROME STRIP ior speedy removal of cop- 
per, chromium, zinc, etc. 
WTrade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


OTHER U.C. PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES TO SERVE YOU 








eliminates buffing before plating 
bright nickel. If buffing is required 
because the base metal is not suffi- 
ciently smooth, it can be done easily 
with little pressure. A quick, simple, 
cleaning cycle is used. Deposits need 
no activation before plating with 
The moderate bath 
temperatures result in lower heat 
losses. The bath is stable and easily 
controlled. It has a wide operating 


other metals. 


range and is replenished at low cost. 
It is not sensitive to impurities and is 
less severe on rack coatings. It has 


100% anode and cathode efficiency, 
And it’s a non-toxic, non-corrosive 
solution. Standard equipment is usu- 
ally satisfactory. 


LET US SEND YOU A LEAFLET 


Write for leaflet UC that tells you a 
lot more: properties; characteristics; 
plating speed tables; important tech- 
nical details. And why not include a 
brief outline of your requirements— 
so we may be of the most help pos- 
sible more quickly? 
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vrUNICHROME RACK COATINGS 


SUNICHROME STOP-OFF LACQUERS AND 


COMPOUNDS 


vrUNICHROME CLEAR LACQUERS 


*UCILON--a corrosion-resistant coating for pro- 


tecting surfaces against acids, alkalies, water, 
gasoline and yarious corrosive chemicals. 
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Chicago 4, Ill. + Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Strike Threat Only Cloud 
On Steel Industry Horizon 


Holiday observance cuts production sharply . 
hamper oufput 


Raw material shortages still 
. . » New peacetime records possible 


STEEL production was slowed last week by the holiday and 
will feel holiday effect this week, but output is expected to 
recover promptl’ after New Year’s Day. 

The only cloud on the horizon is the threat of a strike by 
steelworkers Jan. 14. Extended steel strike would threaten 
economic paralysis, with manufacturers forced to close their 
plants because of lack of steel. Steel producers are likely to 
suspend shipments ef raw materials, such as pig iron, scrap and 
coke, if the strike seems certain to occur, to avoid having cars 
strikebound in their yards. 

The steel trade still is hopeful of a peaceful settlement before 
the strike date, though there are no definite indications of such. 
However, reports are circulating in the trade to the effect that 
the government was seeking to apply pressure on the union to 
postpone its strike date at least until the OPA can complete a 
new study of steel prices. This would be about Feb. 1. 

In case of an early solution of present labor disputes and 
continuation of harmony, steel production in first half should 
well exceed all peacetime records. Accumulated civilian de- 
mand appears even heavier than at the end of the war, with 
purchasing power, in spite of important labor interruptions in 
the past few months, still tremendous. Apparently all that 
manufacturers need is opportunity to produce, as they have 
made important strides in plans to meet this accumulated de- 
mand, Steel requirements,are indicated by the heavy tonnage 
fabricators have on mill books and the additional tonnage they 
are seeking to place, especially in light flat-rolled steel. 

With pressure for steel as heavy or perhaps heavier than 
ever before in the history of the industry the new year promises 
to equal or break records in tonnage. With mill books filled 
far into the year, in some cases almost to its end, production 








DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Dec. 29 Change 1944 1943 
ee Pittsburgh 60 —18.5 79 94 
Chicago 67.5 —l17 99.5 96 
Eastern Pa. 70 — 8 94 96 
Youngstown 67 — 8 83 75 
Wheeling 70 —25 91.5 79 
Cleveland ..... 67.5 —19 85 60 
ee 37 —9.5 93 86 
Birmingham 85 —16 95 95 
New England... 80 — 3 87 95 
Cincinnati 55 —12 92 77 
St. Louis ... 68 None 75 85.5 
Detroit 62 —22 79 64 
Estimated national 
a 65 —15.5 92.5 91.5 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 











should be heavy, as consuming industries complete reconver- 
sion and get well under way in output of civilian goods, for 
which demand is greatest in years. 

The first peacetime Christmas in five years found general 
observance and steelmaking was interrupted for 24 to 36 hours 
in almost every case, the estimated national production rate 
declining 15% points to 65 per cent of capacity, Some further 
interruption will be met this week, though probably to a less 
degree, In all areas but one a decline im rate was reported. 
Pittsburgh dropped 18% points to 60 per cent, Chicago 17 
points to 67% per cent, Detroit 22 points to 62, Wheeling 25 
points to 70, Cleveland 19 points to 674, eastern Pennsylvania 
8 points to 70, Cincinnati 12 points to 55, Buffalo 9% points to 
37, Youngstown 8 points to 67, New England 8 points to 80 and 
Birmingham 10 pomts to 85. St. Louis reported its rate held 
at 68 per cent. 

Scarcity of raw materials continues over into the new year, 
both pig iron, scrap and coal are in short supply. Added to the 
general lack of scrap production and inability of blast furnaces 
to keep pace with demand weather conditions have had adverse 

effect on movement of iron and on prepara- 
tion of scrap in yards. New England melters 





have suffered most severely, most of their 
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a ra yd Dis ee PRR, BRE! SEE PO iron coming from the Buffalo district, hard- 
E 9 — a , a est hit by the heavy snow. Borrowing among 
= - » «aii 90 Ss) foundries has been resorted to in order to 
s a 7% < keep operations going. mevgetcntes pe low 
S _STEELWORKS OPERATIONS -1945 ee 80 iM and interruption of foundry work is feared 
ea B \ - at a time when demand is heaviest for some 
rs 70 70 Zz time. Scrap consumers are reaching far 
|& o afield and paying premiunas for scrap and 
{a 60 “ much larger freight charges than normally, 
resulting in meeting current needs but not 
50 : providing reserves. With several blast fur- 





naces down for repairs a leading Chicago 











ond 

is steelmaker has lost considerable steel pro- 
ved duction because of lack of scrap to supple- 
= ment its iron output. 

: 9 Average composite prices of steel and 
Zz iron products are steady at ceilings, finished 
a. steel composite at $58.27, semifinished steel 
C= $37.80, steelmaking pig iron $24.80 and 





steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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Dec. 29 
Finished Steel ....... $58.27 
Semifinished Steel 37.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron.. 24.80 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, 


Average of basic pig iron prices at 


Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 


gross tons. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Nov., 1945 
$58.27 $58.27 $58.27 
37.80 37.80 37.80 
24.80 24.80 24.80 
19.17 19.17 19.17 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1945 Dec., 1944 Dec., 1940 

$58.27 $56.73 $56.73 

37.80 36.00 36.00 
24.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 18.95 21.40 


slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Corposite:— 
ethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Pittsb urgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Finished steel, net tons; other, 





COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


a . Dec. 29, Nov., Sept., Dec., H Dec. 29, Nov., Sept., Dec., 
. creep msesiogm joas | 1948 1848 104d Pig Iron 1945 | 1943 1945 1944 
teel bars, Pittsburgh ..,......... .25c .25c .25c .15¢ B . Pittsburgh ......... : 26.94 26.19 25.19 
Steel bars, Philadelphia |... .. |... 2.57 aa ae ee $26.94 #2006 "oso "38.50 
Steel bars, Chicage .............. 225 225 2.25 215 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia... 27.09 27.09 26.34 25.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ............... 2.10 10, 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides .. 26.44 26.44 25.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia .............. 2215 2215 2215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago e ... 25.75 25.75 25.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago ................ 2.10 10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ....... 22.18 22.13 21.88 20.88 
Pinte, POM... keds vets 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 26.05 26.05 25.80 24.30 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.80 2.30 2.80 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. xhiladelphia ...... 27.59 27.59 26.84 25.84 
SE, ROO i ins tad digs 0+ 3 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 Malleable, Valley ............... 25.75 25.75 25.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ....... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.10 Malleable, Chicago .............. 25.75 25.75 25.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ..... 3.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. Chicago ... $7.84 87.84 987.84 87.84 
coats. ane as galv, Pittsburgh .... 44 Bhs Bh et Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ 95.94 25.94 25.19 48 
» hot-rolle eR a Eee x . Fs ° i i ‘ 
ic: sited. Gar 3:05 3:05 3:05 3°05 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.00 140.00 140.83 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary Sag a ae 8.70 8.50 Sera 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh | 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.60 P 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, No. 1 Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $19.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.55 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.45 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 8.75 18.75 18.75 16.70 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
sere ‘ SEE paren RE ee peers 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 86.00 36.00 86.00 34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago... *36.00 °86.00 °86:00 °84:00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh .... 86.00 86.00 86.00 $84.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ...... 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Wire rods, No. 5 to yy-inch, Pitts. ... 2.15 2.15 2.1 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 13.85 13.75 13.75 18.35 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 
1945. The schedule covers all iron or steel ingots,. all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products 
and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal estab- 
lished basing points for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to individ- 
ual companies are noted in the table. Finished steel quoted in cents per pound. 


Semifinished Stee} 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b, mill Kaiser Co. Inc., $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac, Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co., $34 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$58.64, Pac. ports.) 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $42, Detroit, del. 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 


ports, > 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
established basing 
$49.50 f.0.b. 


Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18-in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del, Eastern Mich. (Kaiser Co. Inc., $76.64, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 
Alloy Billets, Siabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54, del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
Portsmou ‘ WPB 


field, O., carbon sheet bars. 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
tesville, Ib., 1 


Youngstown, Coa 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, 5—,, in. inclusive, 
Ibs., $2.15 Do., over wy -in., incl. 
Galveston, base, $2.25 and $2.40, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.05 higher.) 


Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 

Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 
tons one size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; De- 
troit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 2.40c; New 
York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; Gulf Ports, 
dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c, (Calumet 
Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- 
lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- 
cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.0.b. 
St. Louis. Phoenix Iron Co., 2.50c.) 


Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
oe rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 


Chicago, 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
base 20 tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) es O-H) 
RAOU. s>sinne $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
BBOD iris Kin sec 1.70 See waeiswNeccts 70 
See 2.55 NBSP SEER REN 1.20 
; 0.50 ies caoes bus 2.15 
er 0.85 BEES 0.35 
| RE cor 1.35 5130 or 5152 ..... 0.45 
DOO 6 ck wae os 3.20 6120 or 6152 ..... 0.95 
QOD: . Bnecks 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 ..... 1.20 


* Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 ibs., 2.75c; Detroit 2.80c; Toledo 2.90c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City, New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 





tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, «Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Granite 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.35c; Phila. ae New York del. 
2.44c; Pacific ports 2. a 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35¢c on 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39¢; Phila. del. 3.37e; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Cnhi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.94c; 
Phila. del. 3.78c; Pacific ports 4.25c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.36c. 
vert Gheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


ports 
4.25¢; copper iron, 3.90c; pure iron 3.95¢; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
burgh. 4.25¢. 























Clevel 
town, 
wide : 
Mich. 
Cold 
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cago, 
Mich. 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Gary, Middle- 


Detroit, del, 2.95c; eastern, Mich. 3.00c; Pa- 
cific ports 3.50c; 20 gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
3.45c; Detroit del. 3.55¢c; eastern Mich. 
3,60c; Pacific ports 4.10c. 
Electrical Sheets No, 24: 

ae Pacific Granite 










ase Ports City 
Field grade .......... 3.30¢ 4.05¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature ........... 3.65¢ 4.40¢ 3.75¢ 
ne ES ee iy ar 4.15¢ 4.90¢ 4,25¢ 
MET? anil wb o's s c's cn cigs 5.05¢ 5.80¢ 5.15¢ 
ON BE ES 5.75¢ 6.50c 5.85¢ 
Transformer ‘ 
ibs ww ae b's <.oéscae 6.25¢ 7.00c edie 
Baca a. aieho bin ecm 7.25¢ 8.00c sane 
RE RO ae ee 7.75¢ 8.50c 28s 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 _ inches 


wide and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05¢; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.25c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
lb. base box, 0.25 lb. tin, $4.35; 0.50 lb. tin, 
$4.50; 0.75 lb. tin $4.65; Granite City, $4.45, 
$4.60, $4.75, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed, 4.05c. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-lb, $15.00; 25-lb. $16; 
30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 











Plates 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.25c; 
New York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2.30c; 
St. Louis, 2.49¢c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
ports, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 2.60c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c f.o.b. mill; 2.65c¢c f.0.b. D.P.C. 
mill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 
f.0.b. Pac. ports.) 

Floor Plates: .Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c; 
Pacific ports, 4.15c; Gulf ports, 3.85c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 


Shapes 
Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 


York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215¢c; Pacific 
ports. 2.75¢c; Gulf ports. 2.45c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 


quote the equivalent of 2.45c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.55¢c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.40c; Pacific ports, 2.95c. 


Wire Products. Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 

Bright basic, bessemer wire ......... ®$2.75 

Spring wire .. . *+$3.35 

Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-Ilb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chica go, Birmingham, Cleveland, 

i $2.90; Pac. ports, $3.40; galvanized, 

| $2.55 and $3.05, resp. 

Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 
lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
POE SRG tt eae ae 

Galvanized Merchant quality wire, 100- 
lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
se RSC a SEES I Aaa aa 


+#$3.20 


*Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth; 
add $0.50 for bright, annealed, galvanized and 
$0.70 for other finishes for Pacific ports. 

+ Same bases as for bright basic except Bir- 
mingham. 

++ Add 10 cents for Worcester; 50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 
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Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Tron 
In Blk. Galv. In Blk. Galv. 
% 56 33 24 314 
%4& %.. 59 40% 30 10 
mye - 68% 51 1-1%..... 34 16 
4. . 66144 55 1%.. 38 1814 
1-3. - 6814, 57% Shei ee 37%, 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel on 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
. 61 4914 Ra cud ose 23 3% 
24-3 . 64 541, ye ane 28%, 10 
314-6 66 54, - eT 301%, 12 
sn eee 65 32% 214-3%... 31144 14% 
9-10. . 641% 52 Signy cs ae 18 
11-12. 6314, 51 44%4-8.... 3214 17 
po a 28 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
RO. fetes 13 $ 7.82 .O1 oes ‘een 
14” » 9.26 10.67 ne bewe 
1y%”.. - 13 +%10.23 %&11..72 $9.72 $23.71 
be. Wa - 13° IG 313.42 11.06 2293 
- - 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
bo ee 13. 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
4” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ES 
, 9h 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
<< Soc Re 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
344” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
eens ae 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
41,” - 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ~ 
DP vtec Oe: eee: Beas wos 
Os  cetees. - Tee, OSES: ; 66.34 ae 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails, Supplies ims OB Ue eth paihiite wesbitere’s 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., .fo.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 


road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 

" ®Fixeds by OPA’ Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steeis 


Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra carbon 18.00c; 


special carbon 22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; 
high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

Base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per lb 
18.00 4 1 ait 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
sat 4 2 3 54.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Eases Ce Pee 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302.... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303.... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304.... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308.... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309.... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310.... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312.... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ..... diele’s 
*316.... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
7321.... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347.... 33.00 338.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431.... 19.00 22.06 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
#8410... 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416... 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
#4420... 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
ti430F.. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442. 2.500 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443... 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446... 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501... 8.00 2200 I575 12.00 ° 137.00 
502... 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304... $928.00; ISGO  . ica 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. With 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. }+}High 


carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
GROG Gees nhc bib dedi ge vhviccsdc 


65-5 off 
Wrought, Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


ye-inch and under ..............0+- 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers L.c.l. . .$2.75-3.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


Plow bolts 


% x 6 and smaller .......0.-..+e0s 65%, off 
Do., ¥ and % x 6-in. and shorter .. 63% off 
Do., % to 1x 6-in. and shorter... 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths .......... 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long ....... 59 off 

Tire bolts sre ware dekh Cea e ib fee | 

St olts AS Se ee ey gr 

Powe ee 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; bulk 
80 off on 15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 
5000 over 3-in. 

Nuts 


Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
ys-inch and less ...... 62 64 
RO RONOD, when sec caside ve ee 59 60 
gg ET i ee ene | 58 
1%: and lareee. iia. s. 56 i's 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset i-itt.,. SROR: 2s os cvicve'nd 64 off 
Milled l-in., smaller ...........0eee+- 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ........eseeeee-> 71 oft 
Headless, %4-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10; cemaller 2c cece civevewove neces 70 off 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. ; 

Extra mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Dehvered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
ticn is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Dennuntte Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
was‘ers 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, furnace ......--++-+ 
Connellsville, foundry 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, a 
Jise county, furnace ......-+++++.5 

banat : By-Product Foundry 
Kearney, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered .......+.+++ + 
Birmingham, delivered 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered ......--eeeeeeee 
Philadelphia, delivered 


ASSRISARASASR ARKSS 


é ed 
®Operators of hand-drawn ovens using truck 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1945. 
$14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn, 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol ..........seeee0. 15.00c 
FORS,  SUO  GORTOO on PR ee oR aoc ae 28.00c 
Solvent PMMA: 6 i cs ews £6 wkn's,0 0 hen eee 
Industrial xylol TEL, SE PP: 

Per lb. f.0.b. works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) ... 12.50c 

DO. tees. ANAM: CAP WAS oi cbc sccces 13.25¢ 

pO Er ary ee oe peo 11.50¢ 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 

EE IR SRO OP ee OE ree ee ny 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 

Sulphate of ammonia ...............$20.20 











WAREHOUSE 


STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 





2 ~ 3 a ae 5 
ou © 
F 4 ; 3 37 5 2 i 
9 8 30°? 3 oz 3 3 3 ag : g 
2 = 4 2m 8. Ze ga =e 3 a: S 
3 : - 88 @€8 ae Gs. #2 °¢ e gh 3h 
eee ee ee eae eee 
3 & < c= = ce se i) ° i) ca 
= a & mL sos mos Sa8 co 83 5 2s Za 
RR See ee ee apr a a at 4.0444 $.912! $.912! 5.727: 3.774: 4.106* 5.106% 2244 4.744% 4.244% 4.715 6.012" 6.01% 
I kites 5 Sahl ow eS wee ee 8.8581 8.758’ 3.768 5.5744 $.590' 3.974: 8.974 5.610% 4.618% 4.208" 4.774 eae OE: 
Ds 5 o's a be FEC ub oe ae 4 ppl eh th Hrar4 ry th ret 4 sais by are pet, Ssien és oe 
GOMNOUE Gis sos bocicancoon ees $.802' $.759' 3.594! 5252 $894 8.902: 4.959: 4.894 4. GUO Scr tere eG 
WE i hod i dc vei Saka 8.9412 8.980: $.796' 5.841! $.506' 4.041: 4891! 5.196 4.841" 4.141" ..... Bais << a 
POTS i ac wke kee us 0.0 cus 4.0651 4.002: 3.971! 5.465' $.771' 4.165: 4.515: 5.371%" 965" 4,2 ea i PS oes a 
AGN BOF on. cc vc heetccwwen aes © CE i ey kige oe Fae ss Paes EL at BE IS oma ice as as eer ane 
: SE Fs 6b wi bore'oe ine Fe gag OE Papas hoead em LE ae is hc: Saat pees ick > cde 
CNV WO bs ke vk ve cccendwes $e0 5 .oe.. S45 Sie eee tb ee sp sob ots one fs sh k Pere bees: © See ae 
RGR ERES A SSA ISIE Too 8.353 340° 3.69: 5.26 $35 8.819 3.819 4.75% 4.40° 38.85" 4.669 5.60% 5.7% 
uitaio foountry) ............... 825: $30: 3.80: 490 $.25' $.81 3.50? 4.65% 430" 3.75" 4.35 5.60" 5.7 
Pittsburgh city) ............... $8.35: $8.40' 3.40! 5.00‘ $.35* 8.60 8.60 4.75% 4.40" 3.85" ene seed Dae 
¢ » PRS RA aD 8.25' $.80' $.80! 490: $3.25 8.50 8.50: 4.65% 4.80% 3.752 Pee pce $e ae 
Cleveland (city) ............... 8.35: $.588 $40: 5.188 3.35 $3.60" 8.60 4.877% 440% 3.85" 445® 560° 5.65" 
Cleveland (country) ............ $.25 ee rerio * oy 3.507 $3.50: cacon’ 4.30" 3.75" 4.35” ee re 
eS RE) SAL rg eo} rer 8.450: $.661? $.6091 5.281? $.450' $.700' 3.7 5.000" 4.500% 3.900" 4.659 5.98" 5.93" 
Omaha (vity, delivered) .......... 4.115: 4.165: 4.165: 5.765’ $.865' 4.215' 4215 5.608% 5.448" 4548" ..... IS eal 
Omaha (country, base) ........... 4.015: 4.065: 4.065’ 5.665' $.765' 4.115 4.115 5.508" .... ark weaed ese ache! 
NN S660 eons ain aces pin whletc Krewe 8.6112 3.691! 3.6611 5.291: $.425' 3.675' 3.675: 825" 4.475" 4.111% 4.711 6.10 6.20 
¥ RADON ARAN, tig: ests Re es ebb eo sieve vhs oe anes ig Ve 4.408 wii a Se3%S eter Seb os eas 
Middletown, O.© ............... Fi ih ats ra ee ge ae $50° 3.50° 65* opens ieaies EEE eek ve 
GI OEEND bik hc oc cv see's be awn 8.50: 3.55: $.55 5.158 9$.257 3.60 $3.60" 5.231% 420% 3.85" 4.65 5.75" 5.85" 
SE 6B bSa sh de sce c¥b0 ante 8.637' 3.68 8.687: 5.287: 3.887! 8.737! $.787: 5.272" 4.887% 3.987" 4.787 5.987" 6.087 
RR a nO ee ae 8.58: 9$8.68' 93.63: 5.28' $518 3.768: 9$.768: 4.918" 4.568% 4.08" 4.78 6.08" 6.18 
, a RRO aE Seer ear era ee 3.742 3.81? $.813 5.41% $.51? 3.86? 3.86 25 46% 44617 5.102 6.09" 6.19% 
OE © SRR sR -ce ee 8.64 8.697! 8.697! 5.2 $.897? 3.747! 8.747" 5.172% 4.847" 4.18: 4.981 6.131" 6.281" 
NS ak wee eek ov 4.0155 4.065" 4.065% 5.78 93.9655 4.215% 4.215% 5.265% 4.78% 4.49" vibe os asin lps 6 
Birmingham a ent othe or 350: 355: 355 5.908 845° $70: 370 4755 4.85 464 5915 | 
New RED os ska WS oak 4.10¢ $.90* $.90¢ 5.85¢ 4.058 4,204 4.20 5.25" 5.079% 4.70" 5.429 
I ot oe oo a watedcau 3.75 4,253 4.25 5.50 $.768* 4.818 4.818% 5.818" 4.10% 3.75" HOS Bape iki APES 
aS SERS 4.40 4.65¢ 4.95¢ 7.204 5.00* 4.954 6.75¢ 6.00" 7.20¢ 5.6838" 5.613 5.85" 5.957 
i ID Ss. sc abe div bone watews 4.15' 4.85" 4.65" 685° 4.55" 4.50" 5.75" 6385" 7.30% 4383" %7.38838 8.3804" §8.404* 
POU EIN Ss Vow Seeeiare 4457 4.45% 4.75" 650° 4.65" 4.75" 6.30" 5.75% 6.60% 688" ..... Pgh RAP. 
NI 6 a's a S'ww 0D b 3 050 Ace ae Wheat 4.35° 4.45° 4.75¢ 6.50¢ 4.65* 4.25¢ 5.45® 5.95% 7.60% 5.883" ; 8.007 
Sein wens becok sau eligeitan 4.85 4.45° 4.75 6.50° 4.65 4.25¢ 5.45¢* 5.95" 7.05" 5.883" .. 8.00" 
*Basing int cities with quotations representing mill prices, warehouse spread. 
NOTE—All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in ts Nos. 10 to 88 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside 
ebeve cities cemputed in accordance with regulations. 





999 gary sane eae ree tee ce 4ap gees hee ite? ee 
4400 to 1 ; 4 to . ; i H ; to 
«300 to 1999 pounds, i400 to 8899 eean c bh0 ts ties seen 21500 to 39,999 ; ™—1500 to 1999 rag »—1000 tw 
'.—-400 to 39, pounds; &—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; $9,999 pounds; to 1499 pounds; ™—1 to 1999 pounds; 
’ 00 to 1499 ; %\—one bundle to $39,999 ; 150 to *%—under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base; 
2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; **—three to bundles; %*—450 "™—. 300 to 4999 pounds. 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Cole. 
OES as a cea b es $41.00 NN en tai 28.30 91.0c; prices include duty on im 
Lake Superior Iron Ore WU TUNOR eke t a 49 0 Bete a's 48.50 OE ee $1.00 ported ore and are subject to pre 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 48% 3:1 lump ......... 50 miums, penalties and other provi- 
Lake Demgestio , (seller's nearest rail) . 0 sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248. 
Old range OR viinwe Kas $4.75 South African (Transvaal) ; RRR Raton effective as of May 15. Price at 
Mesabi nenbessemer ........ t2 isel SEER a NR $27.40 ipe-St Reet, eowanse basing points which are also points 
pa ees Meeeieeee ae ree 28.30 of discharge of imported mang» 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 Manganese Ore nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, at 
E I 1 Ore 50% no ratio .......... $2.80 = cales prices of Metals Reserve Co., dock most favorable to the buyer 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 
Foundry and basic 56- Brazilian—nominal at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum 
63% contract ........ 18.00 44% 2.5:1 lomp........ $8.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and New suiphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
48% 3:1 lump ......... 48.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., IN oe) tg x Bak A ato. a ete $0.75 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N. African low Se in up Nom. ; 
~~ 7” pete (Extras for alloy content) Basic epen-hearth Electric furnace 
razil ore, 
feb. Ric de Janeiro. . 7.50-8.00 : Chemica] Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars " Barz oui 
Tungsten Ore nation Carbon Mn. Si. c. Ni. Mo. 180 ib. per GT 160 Ib per GT 
Chinese Wolframite, per $8 # §NE 8612....... 10-15 70-90 .20-35  .40-.60 .40-.70 .15-.25 $0.65 $18.00 $1.15 $23.05 
short ton unit, duty NE $720 “peggy e038 .70-, ‘20-85 .40-60 .40-.70 20-30 .70 1400 120 2400 
paid ...-..sseeeeees $24.00 NE 9415....... ‘18-18  80-1.10 120-85 80-50 80.60 08-15 75 15.00 125 325.00 
? SS Gk sess .23-.28 80-1 -20-.35 .80-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 -75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
Chrome Ore eee “40-45 1.00-1.30 20-.35 "50 '30-.60 108-15 (80 16.00 1.30 26.0 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): 1 oe 20-. .58-. .20-.85 .10-.25 .40-.70 .15-.25 .65 18.00 1.15 23.00 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, NE 9830....... 8- .70-90  .20-.85 .85-1.15 20-30 180 26.00 1.80 $6.00 
Philade , Charies- NE 9912....... .10-.15 .50-.70 .20-.35 .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.30 1,20 24.00 155 $1.00 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- NE 9920....... 8- .50-.70 .20-.35 .40-.60 1.00-1.80 80 1.20 24.00 1.55 $1.00 
Ww 
$ ‘ Extras in addition te a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 gross ton on 
{rales conaiies Pron semifinished are in eddition to 0 base Driand’ are in casts yer pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
entees are not met.) on vanadium 
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ceptions indicated in footnotes, : ce, deli light face. 
Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, » not he ny 

Mal- 

Foundry Basi Bessemer leable 

Bethlehem, Pa., base .......... $26.75 . $26.25 $27.75 $27.25 

Newark, N. J., del. ......... 28.28 27.78 29.28 28.78 

Fag Me ve ecccess 29. sea ake 29.75 

TR RRS Sas 26. 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Birmingham, base ............ 22.13 20.75 26.75 YTS 

Peas a eae ios ca 27.36 Say  aibe's wena 

es Seeks Kak 26.89 < tyes Neate ents y 

Age geod ete ali Par ae wane ites 

aie NS ae Roa 25.87 24.99 ses mea’ 

SES Os. a ck vecc eevee 27.90 ens ieee s Stout 

Philadelphia, del. ........... 27.21 26.71 eas Goa 

PE a Hw alia ig 25.87 24.99 canes egies 

Ped cine owe cis cade 25.75 24.75 26.75 26.25 

Re Eoin yeaa d 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 

Pies v chareees h 27.28 “t SRE 28.28 27.78 

re PE cca Se a at ae —o a 

, a ey he . a - 8 

Milwaukee, del. ............ \ 26.35 27.35 26.85 

Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... X te vanes 28.94 

Cleveland, base ............... 25. 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Akron, Canton, del. ........ 27.14 26.64 27.64 27.14 

BORA eae 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

pAb wun ces 28.06 27.56 28.56 28.06 

oy MOE WS eraeict gee W bias 26.25 25.75 26.75 26.25 

ees h bw sie wan 28.38 27.88 28.88 28.38 

Revues cce's 25.75 25.25 26.75 26.25 

Everett, Mass., base .......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Shp ct Eee 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 

Granite City, Ill., base ........ 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

St. Louis, del. s 25.75 sie 26.25 

Hamilton, O., base . 25.25 one 25.76 

Cincinnati, del. a 26.36 a 26.36 

Neville island, Pa., base ...... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

$Pittsburgh, del. 

No. & So. sides 26.44 25.94 26.94 26.44 
Provo, Utah, base ............ 23.75 23.25 walk aes 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Sparrows Point, base .......... 26.75 26.25 oe eens 

OS Se RS pe aes Sear 27.74 pny énes 
Steelton, Pa., base ............ ie $08 26.25 ee 27.25 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Philadelphia, del. ........... 27.59 27.09 res 28.09 
Toledo, 0., base .... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Youngstown, O., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Mansfield, O., del. .......... 27.69 27.19 28.19 27.69 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25% ; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
foundry iron. § For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela City 
Brackenbridge 1.24. 


97 


(water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


thereof over 1.00%. 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, novwextra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 





F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton. Buffalo base $1.25 higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
ef 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 
Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50; each addi- 
tional .50% silicon up to and includ- 
ing 18% add $1; low impurities not 
exceeding 0.05 Phos., 0.40 Sulphur, 
1.0% Carbon, add $1, 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........ $34.00 
Chicago, del. ....... .. 37.34 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ......... $25.25 
Welle WAGE ise dios's 6a cen 5% 25.25 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: MBirdsboro, Pa., 
Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$31.25 base; $32.49, del. Philadel- 
phia. Intermediate phos., Central 


Furnace, Cleveland, $28.25. 


Switching Charges: Basing Point 
prices are subject to an additional 


charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 





‘from ‘governing to point 


of delivery as cust Ree urna 
resulting in the lowest delivered 


price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Oeiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No, 2 Found- 
ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
Pa... Mike: Bee. cee cab hb wsass 00 $68.50 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 54.40 
New JOON. oc ccccwbsccvece 50.35 
CS ns ah s wkasactankev cea 47.70 


Second Quality 





Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 49.35 

Alabama, Georgia 30 

New Jersey ........+++- 

GRD = cs cide i eberesibanuel 

Malleable Bung Brick 

AR DAOOE ii e k es Cee Reet 45 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania ........+.se+: 54.40 

Joliet, E. Chicago ........... 62.45 

Birmingham, Ala. ........... 54.40 
Ladle Brick 

(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

DS PPOs aia cca aiken’ 32, 
bo Re RR Es ea eo 30.80 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 00 
Se ee er rere 26.00 
Basic Brick 
net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
COUINN DHE oink kon cbs cen ae 54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ....... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ..........++« 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF? content, 


70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.90 
war chemicals, 





Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.o.b. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable 
to buyer; Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn.; where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer; Birmi , Ala., 
where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer; $140 f.o.b. cars, 
Pittsburgh, where Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%. 

Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.l., 23c; 2000 Ib. to ce.L, 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
low carbon, bulk, c.lL., 
23.30c; 2000 Ib. to c¢.1., 24.40c; 
medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l, 25.40c; medium, 
15.75c and 17.20c; f.o.b. 
point, freight allowed. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per Ib. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per lb. contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
80c; central Sic and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25¢ and 84.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2:25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per Ib. higher. 
Ferrochrome: High carbon, 


shipping 


eastern 


December 31, 1945 


Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 lb. to 
c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
.65¢c; western, add 1c and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 


ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. max. 
0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 22.50c, 
0.15% 22c, 0.20% 21.50c, 0. 

2ic, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.50c; 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 0.06% 24c, 0.10% 
23.50c, 0.15% 23c, 0.2 .50c, 
0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 
20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 


c.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85¢ for 2000 Ib. c.l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 


Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom, 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05c and 15.55¢ central; 
14.50c, 14.95¢, 16.25¢ and 16,75c, 
western; spot up .25c 

S.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85¢c, 
15.55¢c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢, 16.75¢c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 


low carbon: 
4-6%, mang. 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45¢c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20. . 
20.85¢c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85¢c and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 


SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 


5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 13.35¢c 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 


15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75¢e and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90ec and 29.90c, western; spot up 
ae. 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 


lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90¢ and 
62.90c, western; spot up %4c. 

CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00¢; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢c, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75¢, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, 
12.25¢c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢, 11.75¢ and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per lb. of 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eastern; 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.623, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5c. 
Nickel-Boron: 
1% max., sil. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., 
balance), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern: spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrem. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. sil 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 
Vanadium Oxide: 


(Bor. 15-18%, alum, 


(Fused: Vana- 


dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 


dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract 
carlots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Caicilum metal; cast: Contract ton 
lots or more §1.80, less, $2.30, 
eastern zone, freight allowed, per 
pound of metal; $1.809 and $2.309 
central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 
ern; spot up 5c, 
Caiclum-Manganese-Silicon: (Cal. 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and sil. 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35c, and 17.85c, central; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 
Caicitum-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
ib. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢ central; 15.55c, 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 Ibs. and containing ex- 
actly 2 Ibs. mang.) per lb. of bri- 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 
packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c 
eastern freight allowed; .063c, 
.0655¢, .0755c and .078c, central; 
; , .0685¢c, .0855ce, and .088c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 
exactly 2 lb. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 
Ib. to c.l., 8.75c; central, add .3c 
for c.l. and .5¢ for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c 
for 2000 lb. to c.1.; sillcomanganese, 


eastern, containing exactly 2 
Mahganese -‘and approx. 4. lb. 
silicon, bulk, ¢c.l., 5.80c, 2000 lbs. to 
c.l, 6.30c; central, add .25¢ for 
c.l. and le for 2000 lb. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add 5c for c.l, and 2c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; con, east- 
ern, approx. 5 Ib., containing ex- 
actly 2 Ib. silicon, or weighing ap- 
. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
silicon, bulk, c.l, 3.35c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 3.80c; central, add 
1.50e for c.l., and .40¢e for 2000 lb. 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for. cl. 
and .45c for 2000 to c.1; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdénum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum f.o.b, Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 
bulk, c.l., 11.05¢c, 2000 Ib. to ce.L, 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l., 8.90c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.95c; 75%, eae: 


.1., 11.20e, 2000 Ib. to c.1, 12.80c; 
80-90%, bulk, c.l., 9.05c, 

c.l., 10.45c; 75%,. bulk, c.L, 

2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.65ce; 

c.l., 7.10c, 2000 Ib.. to c.l., 9. : 
western, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., 11.65c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 15.60e; 80-90%, 
bulk, c.l, 9.55¢, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 
13.50c; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75c, 2000 


13.10c; 50%, 


te. c.l, 


bulk, 
7.25c, 2000 to c.l., 8.75c; f.0.b. ship- 


lowed to destination east of Missig. 


Cbs 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 


ping point, freight allowed. Prices and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.50; 


allowance. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and titanium. 
zone, 
Ib. to c.L, 13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 


max. 1% iron, eastern 


c.l., 12.90¢; 2000 


3-5% carbon $157.50. 


Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, 
45c Ib., less ton lots 50c I 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, 


bulk, "igs lots 


contract 


13.85¢ and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 


and max. 2% iron, 


point, 
lb. contained silicon. 


Manganese Metal: (96% min. man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of 4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, 


eastern, 
c.l., 12.50c, 2000 lb. to ¢.1., 13.10c; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45¢c and 16.50c f.o.b. shipping highly-special grade 
freight allowed. Price per 


metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 30c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 32c, central, 30.25c,. $107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
and 33c; western 30.55¢ and 35.05c. $112.50. Spot 4c per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Spot, carlots, per lb, Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, 
atained. “ freight contract basis, carloads in bulk or 


contained tungsten, 


$1.90; 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 


f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.8; 
$2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per lb. 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton 


bulk, 


per gress ton $102.50; packed 


Eastern, 


package, per lb. of alloy 14.00e; 


Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not gross ton lots 15.00c; lJess-ton lots 


less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 
freight allowed as far west as St. 


Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, 


allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per lb. 
0.10 maxi- 
contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 


ton lots $1.23; 


20-25%, 
per Ib. 


Ferrotitanium: 
mum carbon; 


16.00c. Spot %4, cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 


R.R. freight SiS f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


Ib. 5.75c; ton lots 6.50c. Spot \& 
cent higher. ’ 
Simanal: (Approx. 20% each &i, 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not over 
St. Louis rate, per Ib. alloy; car- 
lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lots 


$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per lb. 9.25c. 


higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
f.o.b. 
freight al- 


per net 
Y., 


contract basis, 
Niagara Falls, N. 


ton, 


Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, 
O. freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Follewing prices are quotations developed by editors of STEEL in the various centers. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 


Mixed Borings, Turnings — 
Machine Shop Turnings 

Billet, Forge Crops 
Bar Crops, Plate Scra 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 
Heavy Turnings 


Cast Grades 
€F.o.b. Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 


Malleable 
Chemical Borings 


NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Hyd. Bundles .... 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles ... 
Chemical Borings 
Machine Turnings 
Mixed Bori 


BErBEEE 


SSSSSRReRBRE 


Heavy Breakable 
Unstrip Motor Blocks .. 
Stove Plate ° 


SASS 


CLEVELAND: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles . 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
No. 1 Busheling 

Mach. Shop Turnings .. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 
Cast Iron Borings 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 
Sheet Bar Crops 

Plate Scrap, Punchings. . 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 
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Sept. 4, 1944, issue of STEEL. Quotations are on gross tons. 


BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 
No. 1 Busheling 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Chemical Borings 
Low Phos. Clippings .. 
No. 1 Cast 
Clean Auto Cast 
Stove Plate . 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . . 
Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 
Mixed Borings, 
No, 1 Cupola Cast . 
Heavy Breakable Cast 
Cast Iron Borings 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 
Sheet Bar Crops 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialities ... 
Scrap Rail 
Axles 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 
Railroad Malleable .... 


VALLEY: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20. 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles.. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Cast Iron Borings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Low Phos. Plate 


MANSFIELD, 0O.: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer’s 

Billet Forge Crops .... 

Structural, Plate Scrap. 

Scrap Rails Random .. 

Rerolling Rails 

Angle Splice Bars 


ssi 
888 


a8 
SSSSSSSSSS38S33E 


3 BSSESSSRaashas 


Baans 
83388 


plant) 
$22.00 


Solid Steel Axles 
Cupola Cast 

Stove Plate 

Long Turnings Hin hens 
Cast Iron Borings 

Iron Car Wheels 


CHICAGO: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
~~ 75 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles ... 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles ... 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 
Machine Turnings 

Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 
Cast Iron Borings 
Scrap Rails 

Cut Rails, 3 feet 

Cut Rails, 18-inch . 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties ... 
No. 1 Cast 

R.R. Malleable 


(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 


8.50- 
8.50- 
16.50- 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 


24.00 Machine Turnings 

20.00 Shoveling Turnings .. 
19.00 Rerolling Rails 

9.00 Steel Car Axles . 

9.00 Steel Rails;*3 ft. 

17.00 Steel Angle Bars 

Cast Iron Wheels : 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 
Railroad Malleable .... 
Breakable Cast 

Stove Plate 

rg yrate Bars . 

18.75 Brake Shoes ......... 
18.75 (Cast grades f.o.b. shipping 
16.75 Stove Plate + 
ace CINCINNATI: 

15.75 (Delivered consumer’s plant) 
14.75 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
20.25 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
22.25 No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 
23. No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
22.25 Machine Turnings ‘ 
21.25 Shoveling Turnings .... 
92.75 Cast Iron Borings ..... 
20.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 
22.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Breakable Cast 

Low Phosphorus .... 
Serap Rails 

Stove Plate 


RREevSeSsssuss 
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18.0 
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(Delivered consumer's plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles 

No. 1 Busheling 
Machine Turnings 

Short Shovel Turnings.. 
Mixed Borings, Turn. .. 
Cast Iron Borings 


$ 


(Dealers’ buying aise 


Heavy Melting Steel ... 
No. 1 Busheling 
Hydraulic Bundles 
Flashings 

Machine Turnings 

Short Shovel, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 

Low Phos. Plate 

No. 1 Cast 

Heavy Breakable Cast. . 


ST. LOUIS: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
1 


Heavy Melting 

No. 1 Locomotive Tires 
Misc. Rails 

Railroad Springs 


* Bundled Sheets 


Axle Turnings 


20.00 Iron, Steel Axles 


22.00 Uncut Frogs, Switches. . 
17.50 Scrap Rails 
17.00 Locomotive Tires 





ao LOS ANGELES: 
19. (Delivered consumer’s plant) 

19.25 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
19.25 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
14.25 No. 1, 2, Deal. Bundles d 

16.25 Machine Turnings ..... 
14.25 Mixed Borings, Turnings 
15.25 BNO} Ee ae cc adsss 


21.75 SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15. 
. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
1 Busheling 
. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 
. & Bundles ........ 
Machine Turnings 
mem Forge scove hee 
. ar Crops, Plate 
19.82 Cast Steel 
.00 Cut, Structural, 
16.50 4”, under 
Alloy-free Turnings .... 
Tin Can Bundles 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 
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19.00 No. 2 Cast Steel 
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RATIOS 


HERRINGBONE 2:0 ae 290: 
WORM . 3%:1 to 60: 
GYRO 16:1 to 30,000: 
SPUR. .°8 3 26 Zee 
VERTICAL HELICAL 2:1 to 80: 
SPIRAL BEVEL Tt te §: 
PLANETARY 4:1 to 400: 
ON WELL UNITS . .@ 2 32: 
LITTLE GIANT 
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SPECIAL PARTS. 
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special machine parts— 
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we have the facilities for 





turning out large or small 
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parts in any quantity. 
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EL idecember 31, 1945 
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Write for our prices on AANN\\\\Y 


BRAD FOOTE. GEAR WORKS 


Brad Foote diversified and exten- 
sive equipment permit the manu- 
facture of all types of special 
precision cut gears. 


Bevels, Straight, Spiral or Mitre, 
Spur, Herringbone, Helical are 
made at Brad Foote in any 
practical size from any practical 
material, 


Gears are under constant inspec- 
tion and close control and 
prompt deliveries may be made 
in any proportion. 
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WADDLE BNE 
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1309 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE 
DEPT. S. CICERO 50, ILL. 
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Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less earlots 12,12%6c, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 AH to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 1 
2c. Castings 11. 75c, refinery yt a 
more. 12.00c less than 20,000 1 


A gpd or 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 — 
per hundred freight allowance; A 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. wie 

88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. ee 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 2235) 16. 75c; av M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Leuis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15¢c; 10,000-20,000 0.25¢; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.45c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45¢c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, St. Paul, 
waukee-Kenosha districts; 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, 

Pacific 


cSpringfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lbs. and over; add 4c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; lc less through 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All, grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as — Low grade piston alioy ( (No. 
122 type) oundry alloy (No. 


% 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.00c to 8.25c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.50c to 7.75c; amy other ingot 
containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardeners, 12.00c. Above prices for vg A Ib. 
or more; add %c 10,000-30,000 lb.; * Piles. tn 
10,000 Ibs. ; le less than 1000 Ibs. == <a 
clude freight at carload rate up to 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib., 

le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75¢; ASTM B93-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4x, 
11, 25K, 17X, 3. ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00¢; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, yon ol all 
screening, barrelling, 

preparation charges, 23. 

Ibs. or more; for 25-100 ibs., add 10c; 

less than 25 ibs., 20c, Incendiary bemb alley, 
f.o.b, plant, any quantity; carload 

lowed all other alloys for 500 Ibs. or oe. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New agg in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lbs., 

2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. ora e A, 

or higher (includes Straits), 

99.8% or higher, 


51.62i%c; Grade 'D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51. 50c ; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.12%c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 6 


Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 98:0%~ to 99.8%. and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impuritiese, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib.; %¢c for 9999-224 lb.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
ae and jobbers add lc, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
tively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘“‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $108- 
$110 per 76-Ib. flask. 

Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c¢ Ib. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat~forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c lb. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb. for 550 lb. (bbl.); 
re My for 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 


Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

fridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Co ogg yellow brass 48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, xy 21.28 ; 
red brass 80% 20.15¢, 85% 


Herculoy, 
brass 24.50c; manganese 
metal 22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50e. 


nese bronze 22.56¢; Muntz metal 18.8ie; 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47¢c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; 
bronze 19.12c; manganese 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 90% ty _ 29.78; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37%c, less-carlots 15.87}e; pA gy 
. 7 


proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, 

17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


00c ; 


Gage 

.249”-7 
8-10 
11-12 
13-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-22 
23-24 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Woreester, 
Boston. 


Zinc Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 

,000 ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 toms 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 lbs. 
12.50c; 100-500 lbs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lbs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c;_ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbenate: 52-54% metallic eu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


s 
a 


um Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums. 15.00¢; a 


40,000-1b. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara F 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-lb. bbis. 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c, 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb, drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: = kegs or bbis. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


33.00¢ 


Scrap Metals 


equivalent 
Naval brass 
Mang. bronze 


and are f.o.b. shipping point; 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and %¢ 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75; bell 
metal 15. 50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25¢; 
manganese bronze (lead 3.00% -0. basing 7.250, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; mangan bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6. 50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb., 11, 14, etc., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high "grade alloys 5c 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25¢ 
f.o.b. point cf shipment; add 44-cent for 10,000 
Ibs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment ; add c for 2000 lbs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


98% or more nickel and not over 4% 


Nickel; 
nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 


copper 26.00c; 90-98% 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel; 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 38.Me for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 98 


So tight is the situation in sheets and 
strip that some producers have arbi- 
trarily canceled carryover tonnage at 
the end of the year, to start fresh on Jan- 
uary allocations. In some cases promised 
delivery has been impossible because of 
lack of semifinished steel to nonintegrat- 
ed sheetmakers, A disturbing factor is 
tonnage for export which the govern- 
ment is to allocate for first half produc- 
tion, necessitating revision of schedules 
already set for first quarter and further 
diminishing tonnage available for domes- 
tic users. 

New York — Pending de‘inite decision 
on tonnage to be placed under directive 


for export in first half, sheet and strip 
sellers generally are unable to make 
definite allocations for their regular trade 
even for first quarter. Some schedules 
have already been frozen for January but 
beyond that there is uncertainty and this 
applies to second quarter as well. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons of sheet and 
strip are now being considered for ex- 
port in first half under the program re- 
cently proposed. In addition, close to 
100,000 tons of sheet bars are being con- 
sidered. 

Flat-rolled products dominate the en- 
tire program, which in all involves more 
than 850,000 tons, for in addition to the 
sheets and strip, approximately 215,000 
tons of tin plate are likely to be required. 

Despite the admitted tightness in 
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sheets and strip, many consumers con 
tinue to send in orders, asking for ear} 
delivery, but that if such shipment j 
not available the orders be held for han- 
dling at mill convenience. Sellers, how- 
ever, are taking a stiffer attitude with 
regard to this type of demand. Some 
only recently returned all such order 
as have accumulated, explaining that as 
it is so difficult to promise even an ap- 
proximate time of shipment that there js 
no point to keeping the orders even ten- 
tatively on file. This has resulted in 


complaints from some _ buyers, where 
their orders have been on file for some 
time, even though mills may have 


never formally accepted. Now the pol- 
icy of mills generally is to return such 
orders as may come in promptly. 
Boston — Scattered minor openings 
in hot-rolled carbon sheets are moving 
some tonnage forward in revised mill 
schedules as a result of General Motors 
strike, but with little or no effect on 
hot-rolled pickled and cold-rolled. Flat- 
rolled deliveries to fabricators, however, 
are restricted by curtailed shipments 
rather drastically imposed by some pro- 
ducers during December, in an effort to 
reduce carryovers and start fresh on vol- 
ume allocated for January. Arbitrary 


cut in carryover tonnage by 75 per cent§ 


is the goal of some producers. Compli- 
cating sheet supply also is loss of tonnage 
to which several mills were committed, 
now forced to renege on delivery in first 
quarter because of lack of sheet bars 
and semifinished. 


Chicago — Pressure for sheets is una- 
bated and new business goes begging. 
Makers who are declining to take orders 
for. last half 1946 are virtually sold out 
until that time, unless consumers fail to 
file specifications against quotas assigned 
to them. So far, shipments are moving 
to automotive interests closed by strike, 
the material being warehoused. No sus- 
pensions from auto builders have been 
received, and it is believed they will be 
able to accept shipments for February 
schedules if the strike continues. 


Cincinnati—Sheet mills in this district 
limited holiday shutdowns to feasible 
minimums in face of pressure of demands. 
Rolling schedules for first quarter are 
packed, yet allocations to consumers are 
far from meeting desired volume. What- 
ever tonnage might be freed because of 
strikes or other causes would be quickly 
absorbed. Work ‘on second quarter 
schedules will not be started until gov- 
ernment directives on export tonnage are 
announced. 

Pittsburgh — No significant tonnage 
yet has resulted from hold-up orders 
received from General Motors Corp.'s 
assembly plants or parts suppliers. How- 
ever, Directive 6 to PR-32, issued Dec. 
13, is expected to prevent stockpiling 
of inventories by plants affected by work 
stoppages, and soon should be reflected 
in substantial tonnage diverted to other 
metalworking companies badly in need] 
of steel. The new directive permits com- 
panies affected by work stoppages to 
continue to build inventories for 30 days, 
after which their outstanding orders 
with suppliers must be adjusted (that 
is deliveries must be held up or orders 
canceled) to come within inventory regu- 
lation of PR-32. 

Cleveland — Shipments of sheet and 
strip steel are from one to two months 
behind original schedules, due to inability 
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of producers to step up production to 
projected levels and to make up produc- 
tion lost during the fuel shortage. With 
mill schedules well filled through first 


third and fourth quarter inquiries. Some 
duplication of orders and overbuying 
are being uncovered but this is more 
than balanced by the fact that some cus- 
tomers discover they have failed to re- 
place canceled CMP orders and, there- 
fore, do not have as much steel ordered 
as they had believed. This is causing 
hardships because of the extended posi- 
tion of mills. No cancellation of orders 
or suspensions of deliveries have been 
reported in this district on General Mo- 
tors’ accounts. 

St. Louis — The year end finds mills 
with unabated pressure on sheets and 
production 20 to 30 per cent below ca- 
pacity. Pre-victory predictions that sched- 
ules could be quickly rearranged to per- 
mit more orderly operations have mate- 
rialized only to a limited extent. Totally 
unexpected volume of civilian calls, plus 
persistent postwar manpower shortages 
have put some rollers in worse disorgani- 
zation than during the war. Tonnage is 
sold through 1946 and orders beyond 
have been discouraged or refused. Unof- 
ficial allocations have been in effect some 
months. Labor supply showed a slight 
improvement, beginning in November, 
especially in a better class of workers, 
but mills are up to 10 per cent short 
and see little prospect of getting suffi- 
cient to man new facilities planned. For 
the most part deliveries are on schedule. 

Birmingham — Sheet output, while 
consistent on the basis of some ingot 
allocation on the part of mills, is still 
about equal to current demand. A large 
backlog of sheet orders is on local mill 
books. 

Philadelphia — Where sheet and strip 
mills are not operating on a quarterly 
quota basis they are booked well into 
last half and if they were not limiting 
acceptances they could be booked through 
the entire year. Cold-rolled sheets and 
strip and galvanized sheets are in special 
demand. A leading producer can accept 
limited tonnage on hot-rolled for July 
and August but can do no better than 
October on cold-rolled and November 
on galvanized. This interest is also 
booked as far as December on polished 
stainless sheets, compared with Feb- 
ruary on unpolished. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 98 


Bar consumers continue to besiege 
milis for earlier delivery, with small suc- 
cess. Some producers of carbon bars 
are out of the market for small sizes for 
all of 1946 and practically nothing can 
be bought for delivery before late second 
quarter except in a few extra large sizes. 
Alloy bars are easier, some being avail- 
able in February and there is some trend 
toward these grades for that reason. 
Suspensions by auto parts manufacturers 
affected by the General Motors strike 
have had little effect on production. 

Cleveland — Demand for bars con- 
tinues extremely heavy, with several sell- 
ers out of the market for 1946 delivery 
on-smaller sizes. A considerable amount 
of ‘substitution of open-hearth alloy bars 
for carbon bars has been effected in or- 
der to get earlier shipment. Consumers 
are able to get as early as February 
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half, producers generally are rejecting’ 
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with “HARD-DUR” GEARS 

% “HARD-DUR” Gears preserve the tooth form. They are 

made only of the finest gear steels and are scientifically heat 

treated to obtain the maximum physical properties. They are 

so much stronger, harder and more wear-resistant than similar 


untreated gears that they are guaranteed to have four to five 


times the life and at only 50 per cent extra in cost. 


“HARD-DUR” Gears handle the tough jobs on which ordi- 
nary gears fail and when used on the average job they last al- 
most indefinitely. 
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a few openings in June on carbon grades. 

Pittsburgh — Most producers have lit- 
tle to offer before late second quarter 
on carbon bars, except for some large 
sizes. Shipment alloy bars generally 
falls into early March and late Feb- 
ruary. Cold-rollers’ operations have re- 
covered rapidly from slower pace during 
the coal strike when mill shipments were 
reduced sharply, but full scale output still 
is retarded by restricted hot bar ship- 
ments. Some improvement in alloy demand 
is shown as result of extended deliveries 
on carbon grades, and there also appears 
to be a definite trend in specifying the 
richer alloys. 


St. Louis —- Heavy demand for mer- 
chant bars continues, with inquiries dou- 


delivery on alloy grades compared with Vle capacity. Furnace repairs and man- 


« power shortages have hampered produc- 
‘ion but prospects for improvements are 
good next year when several expansion 
programs are ‘to be completed. Postwar 
curtailment of some high-cost operations 
have .cut into output. Production cur- 
rently is down 80 to 40 per cent. Con- 
sumer goods manufacturers staged a 
veritable postwar run on merchant bars 
and schedules for a time were badly con- 
fused. Deliveries now are extended to 
June and beyond but schedules and back- 
logs are in better shape, despite the great 
variety of buyers. 

Philadelphia — On hot carbon bars 
quotations generally are for third quarter 
and well beyond on small sizes. Some 
produeers have little capacity left for the 
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entire year, but they are the exception. 
Cold-drawn bar schedules are being ex- 
tended, with little available in first half 
and there is slow but perceptible stiffen- 
ing in alloy schedules. One large pro- 
ducer has little available before March. 

Chicago — ‘While reasonably good de- 
livery can be made on alloy bars, the 
situation for carbon grades tightens 
steadily. Demand remains uncomfort- 
ably heavy. Struck automobile plants 
so far have not suspended shipments, 
and these are proceeding to warehouse 
storage. Opinion is that if the strike con- 
tinues the auto builders probably can 
ae take material for February sched- 
ules. 


Seattle — Merchant bar demand is 
active as dealers replenish inventories. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, on single 
turn for 18 months because of labor 
shortage, plans to double operations after 
the strike threat has passed. One mil! 
reports refusing a contract for 20,000 
tons of bars for export to France, price 
being unattractive. 

New York — With around 185,000 
tons of carbon bars, including a sub- 
stantial tonnage of hot carbon bars 1% 
inches and under, scheduled.for export 
in first half under directives, producers 
are in the process of revising current 
schedules. Some sellers could work in 
the larger sizes for delivery abroad late 
in second quarter, but indications are 
that Washington will want to see ship- 
ments moving abroad under the new ex- 
port allocation program as early in first 
quarter as possible. 

Various important sellers, however, 
have little tonnage available for dirst 
half in any size, so that regardless of 
whether export shipments under the pro- 
gram are wanted early or late in first 
half, they will have to revise schedules 
to meet quotas now being set up. Cer- 
tain producers, in fact, are booked up 
solidly into fourth quarter and over the 
remainder of the year on hot carbon 
bars. Cold-drawn carbon bar deliveries 
now run late in second quarter in various 
instances. Hot alloy bars are still avail- 
able in February. 

Boston — Bar mill schedules are filled 
well into third quarter on hot and cold- 
drawn carbon bars in small sizes, 2-inch 
and under, but backlogs are unbalanced, 
with larger sizes still available in late 
second quarter. In the former range 
some are out of the market beyond June 
scheduling and are turning back orders. 
Because of strikes extending beyond 30 
days there are some suspensions in alloy 
bars and also in carbon bars by forging 
shops. This has moved forward a minor 
tonnage. On the other hand there is 
moderate increase in applications for 
CC ratings in bars, as in other products, 
and some have been favorably considered. 
Textile mill equipment builders are well 
covered and in one instance delivery on 
some material has been extended by the 
buyer because of the 60-day inventory 
regulation. 


Steel Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 99 


Plate demand continues to exceed ex- 
pectations and mills are well booked for 
first quarter and in some cases well into 
second quarter. Light gages are in most 
demand, builders of sm.ll tanks being 
busy meeting demand. Demand is so un- 
balanced, with light gages predominat- 
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ing, that some makers demand that or- 
ders for some heavy gages accompany 
such orders. * 

New York—Sheared and_ universal 
plate production has been at an estimated 
rate of about 400,000 tons per month 
during the quarter now ending, and un- 
less the art strike threat does develop, 
output during the coming quarter should 
be around that level, according to lead- 
ing producers. 

Demand is being well sustained, in 
fact, at a far better rate than indicated at 
the end of the war, and practically all 
sellers are booked up for first quarter, 
and in some instances well beyond. One 
eastern Pennsylvania producer now has 
nothing to offer before next June. On 
the other hand, one large interest is still 
able to make some shipments in March. 
In special demand are light-gage plates, 
with the 3/16-inch size, in pressing de- 
mand by fabricators of underground fuel 
oil storage tanks and car builders, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain. Some pro- 
ducers have adopted a policy of accept- 
ing only such tonnage, when it is accom- 
panied by orders for heavier gages. 


Pittsburgh—Trend in volume of plate 
requirements has shown little change in 
recent weeks, with demand well sus- 
tained for railroad car construction, 
barge work, municipal tank jobs and 
miscellaneous ship repair. Steel distribu- 
tors also are taking considerable tonnage 
although below wartime peak levels. 
Sellers have not been able to make head- 
way against backlogs, due to substan- 
tially reduced operating schedules as re- 
sult of production emphasis on other 
steel products. Some mills have open- 
ings in schedules for late March delivery, 
but in most instances sellers are booked 
through first quarter. Some contractors 
are reportedly taking into consideration 
proposed advances in steel plate extras 
in bidding on new work. The shipbuild- 
ing plant of American Bridge Co. at Am- 
bridge, Pa., which turned out 143 navy 
combat craft, has been placed on the 
market by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

St. Louis—Steel plates, a big tonnage 
item here during the war, dwindled last 
summer to merchant marine repair or- 
ders and much capacity was shifted to 
sheets. Further reduction of 5 per cent 
of capacity was planned after V-J day 
but unexpected civilian demand held it 
to the current 12 to 15 per cent. Ship- 
ments have been delayed by lack of 
finishing labor. 

Birmingham—Plate production is esti- 
mated at 75 per cent of capacity in this 
area. Demand continues to exceed sup- 
ply and several industries report inability 
to obtain needed tonnage. 

Boston — Demand for plates holds 
surprisingly heavy but orders are out 
of balance as to sizes, centered mainly 
in lighter gages, %4-inch and under, on 
which deliveries are more extended in 
second quarter. Heavier plates are 
available in March. With shipyard buy- 
ing cut to the bone aggregate volume is 
maintained at higher level than expect- 
ed, notably for small welded tanks. Car- 
building backlog with the Worcester, 
Mass., shop is growing, with heavier 
tonnage of low-alloy material in prospect. 

Seattle — Plates are in improved de- 
mand as new projects develop. Seattle 
will open bids Jan. 10 for 2541 feet of 
%-inch electric welded steel penstock 
pipe 78 inches in diameter, replacing 
wood. City light department has $300,- 
000 a eg for the project, which 

ut 500 tons of plates and a 
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Lines and letters...shades and shadows 
..-his job to reproduce them perfectly 
on the printed page! Long apprentice- 
ship—and years of experience —devel- 
oped the touch and the talent of this 
master engraver. 

Just as it takes long years of toil and 
training to produce the true values and 
vivid lines of the finished engraving, 
so it is in the development and manu- 
facture of the vital connecting links 
between driving and driven members 
of powered equipment and machinery. 

For 27 years, now, Twin Disc has 
been designing, building and applying 
proved power links... Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives for almost every 
type of industrial installation. From 
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these years of experiment and exper- 
ience have come important improve- 
ments in the transmission and control 
of power... increased efficiency in the 
operation of powered industrial equip- 
ment and machinery. 

That’s why, today, many nationally 
recognized manufacturers look to Twin 
Disc to satisfy all their requirements 
in the field of power linkage. If you, 
too, have a problem of power trans- 
mission or control, why not ask the 
advice of Twin Disc Engineers? Their 
experienced counsel is yours for the 
asking—without obligation. Write 
Twin Disc CLuTcH ComPAny, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 


Rockford, Illinois). 


Hydraulic 
off Torque Converter 
Power Take-o Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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small tonnage of reinforcing steel. 
Cleveland — Demand for plate con- 
tinues active with mills well booked 
ahead. Some rush orders for ship re- 
pair are being received but the earliest 
delivery, even with an MM rating, is Feb- 
ruary. Delivery of light plates rolled 
on sheet mills is extended into third 
quarter while light plates rolled on plate 
mills are available in late first quarter. 
Philadelphia — Plate schedules vary, 
with some sellers still having tonnage for 
April shipment while others are booked 
solidly into May and June. Outlook in 
this product is much brighter than at 
the close of the war, in spite of the fact 
that ship tonnage is almost negligible as 
compared with a year ago and repairs 
now the major requirement in that line. 


Tubular Goods ... 
Tubular Goods Prices, Page 99 


New York — With the turn of the year, 
all sellers of merchant pipe will be on a 
quota basis, and almost without excep- 
tion on a monthly quota basis. A num- 
ber of producers set up quotas early in 
the fall, but some are only now making 
them effective. Some slight revisions 
ire having to be made in anticipation 
of possibly 13,000 tons or so being placed 
under directive by Washington for export 
in first half, 

Seattle — Demand for tubular goods 
continues active and outlook for 1946 is 
considered promising. H. C. Purcell, 
Seattle, has booked about 500 tons of 4 
wie, 16-inch cast iron pipe for the 12th 
St. project at Tacoma, Wash. Award 
of 2000 tons of cast pipe for the Eighth 
Ave. SW improvement at Seattle has not 
been made. Paciic States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg., has booked 
about 350 tons for Pasco, Wash. Lake 
Stevens Public Utility District, Sno- 
homish county, Wash., has called bids 
for Jan. 17 on 400 to 500 tons of 4 to 8- 
inch pipe, a reservoir, pumps and acces- 
sories, about $160,000. Alternate bids 
are asked for transite. James W. Carey, 
Seattle, is engineer. 


Wire... 


Wire Prizes, Page 99 


Boston — Unshipped carryover ton- 
nage is being written off at the end of 
each month by a leading producer, to 
maintain current allocations on a monthly 
basis. ‘Wire fabricators are becoming 
more pinched, as indicated by uneven 
operations, which closely approximate 
the ebb and flow in receipts of steel. 
Practically none get all tonnage request- 
ed. Demand for spring wire and carry- 
overs in this grade are in excess of allot- 
ments for the following menth. Rod 
supply is increasingly tight, with the load 
heavy on New England production. Sev- 
eral producers have withdrawn from the 
Worcester base or drastically reduced 
shipments on both rods and drawn wire. 
In several cases producers are increasing 
production of fine drawn wire, utilizing 
more of their own rod production. Any 
surplus is sold nearer home and rod 
schedules for district consumers are filled 
through second quarter. 

Birmingham — Wire production is on 
a still somewhat flexible basis. No no- 
ticeable easing in pressure for delivery 
is reported and warehouses declare sup- 
plies entirely inadequate for current 
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needs. 





Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 99 


Pittsburgh — Considerable number of 
structural projects are being held up be- 
cause of uncertainties as to future costs 
and deliveries, while shortage of drafts- 
men and design engineers accentuate the 
problem. Much of the new volume of 
municipal work, primarily for bridges, is 
not likely to reach the bidding stage unti! 
early spring. Fabricators are booked 
through first quarter and report some 
projects delayed due to lack of steel 
Many contractors are shopping around 
to obtain earliest mill deliveries possi- 
ble but are having little success for most 
mills are distributing output under an 
allocation system based on prewar cus 
tomer consumption. Overall output of 
structurals remains restricted due _ to 
emphasis on use of raw steel for flat- 
rolled products. Most mills are booked 
into second quarter on angles 6 by 6 
inches and under channels 15 inches 
and under; other sizes are available late 
first quarter. Steel distributors are press- 
ing mills with little success for greater 
share of current output, particularly in 
larger sections. 

Boston — Electric Boat Co., subma- 
rine builder, Groton, Conn., new postwar 
structural fabricator in New England, 
has booked a 320-ton bridge at Wal- 
linford, Conn. Although not the first 
contract this shop has taken, it is the 
first sizable state bridge. New inquiry 
has slackened, but considerable volume 
is accumulating. Prices and costs, un- 
certain over the period ahead, tend to 
slow down volume. Demand for plain 
material, however, is brisk with mill 
schedules on small and medium sizes 
well-filled into second quarter. 

New York — Structural steel fabricat- 
ing industry enters the new year with an 
approximate backlog of 325,000 tons for 
fabrication within the next four months. 
Members of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction Inc., in November 
booked 107,684 tons and volume for 
the year is estimated at 1,075,678 tons. 
This compares with 628,877 tons report- 
ed, 1944. November shipments totaled 
59,935 tons against 59,373 tons, same 
month last year. Shipments for the 
year will be around 747,500 tons; last 
year 597,872 tons. Bridge and building 
construction only are included in these 
totals. 

Chicago — Structural fabricators in 
this district are engaged so far as man- 
power and steel supply will permit. New 
business is offered faster than it can be 


handled and contractors virtually are 
obliged to beg fabricators to submit 
bids. In this tight situation tendency 


is for constructors to give most consid- 
eration to contractors with whom rela- 
tions have been maintained over the years. 
Some construction projects are being 
postponed until later, but not enough to 
ease demand appreciably. In normal 
times, fabricating shops purchase plain 
shapes from mills in accordance with 
requirements, but now they are obliged 
to stay within the quotas. 

Seattle — Fabricating shops have a 
satisfactory run of small jobs of 10 to 
50 tons and operations are fairly steady. 
No large projects are up for immediate 
attention but potential demand is im- 
pressive. Consolidated Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, is low at $575,000 for coaster 
gates for Coulee Dam. American Bridge 
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Co. is low for fixed wheel gates for Kes- 
wick Dam, California. Bonneville has 
opened bids for shapes for substations, 
Railway Industrial & Engineering Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., apparently low at 
$58,718. 

Philadelphia — One large shape pro- 
ducer now quotes June and July on 
standard sections and May and June on 
wide-flange shapes. Other producers of- 
fer much the same schedules. Shape 
mills are booking tonnage faster than 
they are producing, with limitations on 
steel for this purpose a factor. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 101 


Supply of pig iron is light in hands 
of producers and consumers, with threat 
of much smaller tonnage if the steel 
strike actually takes place. In the latter 
event loss of production will be ir- 
reparable as most iron capacity is in con- 
nection with steel mills and always 
blast furnaces are slower to get under 
way after a shutdown. The coal strike 
already has cost important tonnage 
which can not be made up. 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron outlook 
favorable. Producers’ stocks are low 
and industry-wide strike possibility 
Jan. 14 threatens a serious production 
setback. Merchant iron producers lost 
250,000 gross tons during the coal 
strike period, which they have not been 
able to make up. The production pat- 
tern of merchant iron over the winter 
months is pretty well established, ex- 
cept for the possibility of the Struthers 
furnace being relighted if coke and ore 
were made available. Blast furnace in- 
terests do not believe that CPA _ will 
reinstate industry-wide allocations of 
iron, for no foundries have yet been 
forced to curtail operations due to in- 
ability to obtain  sutticient iron, al- 
though the desired analysis is not al- 
ways available when needed. 

Cleveland—tTightness in pig iron has 
been aggravated recently by heavier 
demands from steel producers, who are 
increasing open-hearth charges of iron, 
due to scarcity of scrap, and the decline 


is not 


in production because of adverse 
weather conditions. Producers have 
sufficient inquiry on hand to fill first 


quarter books fully but are accepting 
business cautiously, following the Civil- 
ian Production Administration’s recent 
warning that stricter inventory controls 
will be imposed unless consumers abide 
by the 30-day limitation. 

Birmingham—Pig iron demand is 
Sgradually exceeding availability otf 
supply with 6 furnaces remaining on 
merchant iron, due to one Woodward 
Iron Co. stack being down for repairs. 
In some quarters, demand for iron is 
described as great or greater than 
in 1944. Scarcity of labor and of iron 
ore continues. 

Boston—Halting of shipments to about 
fa score of consumers who as of Nov. 1 
were found to have more than 80-day 
inventory has failed to benefit others 
with lower reserves, because of transpor- 
tation delays and production losses. Un- 
delivered fourth quarter tonnage is 
larger as a result. Several shops listed 
as over inventory now are under and 
the margin of safety has narrowed sub- 
stantially with a greater number of melt- 
ers. The increase in melt which devel- 
oped with some on the basis of better 
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PORTABLE WHEEL CONVEYOR 
A flexible gravity conveyor that is 
finding ever-growing use solving ma- 
terial handling problems in all types of 
industries. Sturdy and lightweight, it 
can be set up quickly, operates smooth- 
ly and easily. Available in eight stand- 
ard models, depending on width and 
number of wheels per foot. 


ecoeoeagcoeeeeee?@ @ 
POWER BELT CONVEYORS 


A complete line four standard de- 
signs. Portable Power Booster (24 
models) — a heavy duty mechanical 
stevedore for quick handling of: pack- 
aged materials. Stevedore Jr. (2 mod- 
els) for medium duty with’ patented 
Rapid-lock supports. Floorveyor — for 
floor to floor operations. Cargoveyor- 
designed for quick loading and naihd: 
ing of airplane cargoes. 
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CASTERS 

Steel-forged with exclusive “Rapid- 
Flame-Hardening”’ process of treating 
swivel raceways. This insures long life 
and easy swiveling under heavy loads. 
Over 200 models with capacities from 
250 to 2500 Ibs. per caster. Wide choice 
of wheel and bearing types. 
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TRUCKS 


Both floor trucks and two-wheel hand 
trucks for use in moving materials from 
one place to another. Durable and easy 
to handle, they are carefully constructed 
to meet all requirements for efficient 


handling. 


A postcard request will bring full particulars and literature 
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labor supply is endangered by uncertain- 
ty in iron. By far the larger volume de- 
layed from the Buffalo district and shops 
depending on weekly spot shipments are 
borrowing iron to keep going. 

Chicago — Demand and supply of pig 
iron are so balanced that only close con- 
trol of quotas and regulation of ship- 
ments by suppliers give equitable dis- 
tribution. The situation likely would be 
critical if foundries were not short of 
skilled workers, a condition which holds 
melt below full capacity. Gray iron 
shops are operating between 50 and 60 
per cent of capacity. Demand for cast- 
ings is estimated at about 150 per cent 
of capacity and the fact that this cannot 
be satisfied is retarding manufacture of 
a wide range of civilian goods. 

Cincinnati — Most foundries have cov- 
ered first quarter pig iron requirements. 
In doing so they have, despite desire for 
larger inventories, co-operated in a vol- 
untary quota plan to- hold requisitions 
close to actual near needs. This plan 
followed requests by furnace interests 
designed to spread available supplies. 
Contracts, however, represent heavier 
tonnage in line with prospects, if strikes 
do not interfere, for expanded melt to 
meet a demand for castings not satisfied. 

Buffalo — Serious delays are reported 
in pig iron shipments as a result of the 
record snowfall. In some _ instances, 
foundries have been forced to taper op- 
erations. Scores of carloads of iron are 
marooned in snowbound railroad yards. 
Hundreds of tons of iron have been piled 
on the ground as producers used limited 
car supplies. Pig iron production plunged 
to 51 per cent of capacity at the height 
of the storm and had rebounded to 76% 
per cent. With blast furnaces banked, 
ingot producers reported a drastic slump 
in steel operations. 

Seattle — Supplies of pig iron are am- 
ple for demands in this area, the situa- 
tion having eased. However, certain 
grades are difficult to obtain. Except for 
small tonnages of low phos, no pig is 
coming here from eastern centers. Local 
foundries are practically back to peace- 
time levels, using normal quantities of 
iron. Cancellations of war time con- 
tracts have been severely felt by some 
large foundries and steel casting opera- 
tions have declined. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron demand is 
strong with producers generally ration- 
ing tonnage. In no instance, however, 
has melt been reported restricted by lack 
of iron, and in one or two _ instances 
Washington has'had to clamp down on 
shipments as consumer inventories ex- 
ceeded limits. 


Scrap .... 
Scrap Prices, Page 102 


Some consumers close the year with 
depleted stocks and prospects slim for 
increased supply. All, grades ‘are scarce 
and melters Seek material at further dis- 
tances, paying increased freight equal- 
ization. On the average scrap is mov- 
ing greater distances’ as needs in con- 
suming centers dictate greater efforts 
to bring it out. 

Pittsburgh — Indicative of scrap 
scarcity, made more acute by adverse 
weather conditions with resultant delay 
in obtaining and processing material 
through dealers’ yards, leading consumers 
are now willing to pay $3 a ton freight 
equalization on open-hearth grades and 


are increasing the proportion of low 
phos scrap charged into open hearths, 
Machine shop turnings are commanding 
$1 springboard and cast scrap $5.50 
freight equalization. Overall scrap sup. 
ply shows definite signs of becoming 
tighter. An industry-wide strike would 
alter this trend substantially, although 
such a strike would also reduce volume 
of available production scrap. 

St. Louis — Scrap supplies have eased 
somewhat in recent months though there 
is no indication prices will drop from 
ceilings. Chicago continues to drain 
much scrap from this area and local melt- 
ers are forced to reach out to remote 
points’ at greater expense. Termination 
scrap, once expected to hit the market 
in quantity this fall, has been limited 
by processing labor shortages and disap. 
pointing delays in declarations. 

Detroit — Year-end inventory taking 
by dealers, continued inclement weather 
and increasingly short supplies result- 
ing from strike tieups and production 
shutdowns over the holidays have put 
the scrap market at the lowest level of 
activity in years. Mills continue open- 
hearth production at near-top level, and 
are biting into scrap inventories in ap- 
preciable amounts. Little relief is seen 
in short supplies before 30 days at least, 

Birmingham — A general tightening is 
evident in scrap. Dealers expect the sit-] 
uation to continue as long as blast fur- 
nace operations are restricted, due to 
stacks under repair. Cast grades are 
scarce, along with heavy melting and 
ceiling prices prevail. 

Boston — Tightening in pig iron is 
reflected by heavier demand for cast 
scrap and steelmaking grades, at ceil- 
ing prices, are coming out slowly while 
a few shops are dangerously low. Found- 
ry inventories vary widely and some 
larger consumers have inventory limit. 
Volume of top grade heavy melting steelf 
is limited and imdustrial scrap is not 
improving. Yard operations are han- 
pered by weather and slow offerings off 
unprepared. 

Chicago — Cold weather and heavy§ 
snow are seriously retarding flow o 
scrap to mills and foundries and are 
making critical a supply situation which 
already was uncomfortably tight. A 
least one large steelmaker already has 
curtailed production for lack of scrap. 
Some consumers continue to reach out 
into remote territories for material, but 
the quantity is difficult to ascertain. 


Cincinnati — Melters are active in 
quest of more iron and steel scrap. At 
the same time available tonnage has been 
shrinking. Holidays and unfavorable 
weather have cut activities of dealersm 
and brokers but the reduced melt due to 
shutdowns has, in defiance of customs 
failed to diminish buyers’ intercst. Con- 
siderably less production scrap is coming 
out. 

Buffalo — Underlying strength in thef 
scrap market became more pronounced 
as heavy snowfalls completely tied up 
dealers’ yards and cut off shipments. 
In addition, a freight embargo stopped 
inbound scrap shipments. Outside tre- 
ceipts have been increasing as a leading 
mill consumer is still short on reserves 
to assure capacity ingot operations 
through the winter. Dealers find ready 
— for any ~ yet a ee sales 

uring week aggregat approxl- 
mately 10,000 tons. Outside purchases 
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hearths =©mill with Detroit sellers. 
nanding Philadelphia — Demand for scrap is 
> $5.50M strongest in months, applying to heavy 






ap sup melting steel as well as turnings and bor- 
ecoming ings and cast grades. Most melting steel 
> wouldf consumers have: been operating hand-to- 
though} mouth, though better weather in the past 
volunef! few days has eased the situation some- 
what. However, yards still are short of 












e eased labor and collections are seasonally light 
th there@ and there also is continued lack of dem- 
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Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 100 


taking Cleveland—Position of warehouses has 
veather™ become more critical in recent weeks 
result-— with stocks of many items at new lows. 
duction’. Receipts from the mills have dwindled 
ve put and some material scheduled for Novem- 
evel off ber and December shipment will not ar- 
. open-™ rive until February or March and pos- 
el, andj sibly much later if steelworkers strike 
in ap-@ next month. Structurals and plates are 
is seen especially tight, mill shipments having 
t least. been cut sharply, while hot-rolled flat 
ning is products are also scarce.- Inventories 
the sit-@ of alloy grades are about normal and 
st fur-@ fairly prompt delivery is being made. 
Jue to 


: = STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


iron Is 1800 tons, bus service station, Detroit, for Great 


ir cast Lakes Greyhound Lines, to R. C. Mahon 
t ceil- Co., Detroit; bids Sept. 26. 
while 1400 tons, soaking pit building, Pueblo, Colo., 
“ound. for Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., to Kansas 
some City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Kans., 
limit. bids Dec. 5. 
g steel 1150 tons, generating station, Potomac Elec- 
. trie Co., Washington, to Bristol Steel & Iron 
3 = Works,- Bristol, Va., through Stone & Web- 
ham ster Engineering Corp., Boston. 


ngs of 1100 tons, bridges, Sallisaw, Okla., for State 
Highway Commission, to Virginia Bridge Co., 

heavy Roanoke, Va. 

. 625 tons, addition to’ buildings, Crawfordsville, 


ge Ind., for R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., to 

hich American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; J. L. Sim- 
Ww mons Co., Indianapolis, Ind., contractor; 
ae... bids Dec. 11. 


584 tons, lamp manufacturing plant and office 
building, Mattoon, Ill., for General Electric 
Co.; to Lee C. Moore Inc., Pittsburgh; H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, contractor; bids 
Nov. 26. 

525 tons, fertilizer plant building, Dubuque, 
Iowa, for Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp., 
to Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

500 tons, kiln sheds, Chicago, for Chicago 
Brick Co., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

460 tons, factory building, Morton Grove, IIl., 
for Baxter Laboratories Inc.; to Carnegie- 

. Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; bids Dec. 4. 

480 tons, warehouse addition, Chicago, for Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; George Sollitt Construction 

o., Chicago, contractor. 

870 tons, experimental building No. 89, Lanvorte, 
ind., for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ill.; bids Dec. 18. 


870 tons, power station, San Benito, Tex., for 
Central Power & Light Co., to Mosher Steel 
Co., Houston, Tex.; Sargent & Lundy, en- 
gineers; bids Nov. 30. 

825 tons, power plant addition, Hunlock Creek, 

Pa., to Frank M. Weaver Co., Philadelphia, 

through United Engineers & Constructors 

Inc., Philadelphia. 
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OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


@ Men who keep the wheels of American industry 
turning are doing their job in spite of help shortage, 
scarcity of new and replacement parts and many other 
difficulties which have taxed their i ingenuity. 


ALL THE HORSE PoweR 






GOES THROUGH THE COUPLING 















Here at Ajax we get a kick out of knowing that 
Ajax Flexible C ouplings help make their jobs easier 
by providing positive, resilient drive for direct-con- 
nected machines. Phone your nearest Ajax Flexible 
Coupling representative or write direct for data book. 


AJAX FLEXI BLE((/)¢OUPLING CO. INC. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1920 

































































These are a few of the many Stanwood 


baskets, 


boxes, 


and work holders that are cutting 
costs for "metal working industries. 


Ask for Bulletin 15. 


Stanwood &¥ 


4825 Cortland St. 


Whats Your Parts Handling Problem? 





trays, fixtures, carburizing 


retorts and other containers 






Chicago 39, Ill. 
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e INDUSTRIA 


As used in the processing 
of Grain, Food Products, 
Petroleum, Metals, and 
for other important and 
essential industries. 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


114 


114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 














820 tons, state highway bridge over New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, Walling- 
ford, Conn., to Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn.; M. A. Gammino Ce., Providence, 
R. I., general contractor. 

800 tons, sheet piling, dock, East Chicago, 
Ind., for Cities Service Co., to Carmegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, addition to generation station of Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric Co., Rockford, IIl., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 

260 tons, 135 shaft sets, Bessemer, Mich., for 
Pickands, Mather & Co., to Worden-Allen 
Co., Milwaukee; bids Oct. 29. 

240 tons, du Pont plant addition, Edgemoor, 
Del., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

207 tons, conveyor bridge, Indianapolis, for 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., to Hugh 
J. Baker Co., Indianapolis; bids Oct. 31. 

200 tons, turbine foundation for Narragansett 
Electric Co., Providence, R. I., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

180 tons, factory, Willow Park, Ill., for Wan- 
der Co., to Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, Ill.; W. E. O’Neil Construction Co., 
Chicago, contractor; bids Nov. 26. 

100 tons, building for General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., to A. O. Wilson Structural Co. 

Unstated, Ampere substation for Bonneville, to 
A. Young & Sons, Portland. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


office building for John Hancock 
Co., Boston; Turner Construction 
general contractor. 


10,000 tons, 
Insurance 
Co., Boston, 

7800 tons, manufacturing building, 
for Edison General Electric Co. 


Chicago, 


6200 tons, assembly plant and administration 
building, Van Nuys, Calif., for Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corp.; bids 
Dec. 17. 

2000 tons, new plant, Willow Island, W. Va., 
for American Cyanamid Co. 

1700 tons, acetate plant extension, Meadville, 
Pa., for American Viscose Corp. 

1271 tons, sheet piling, shore protection, 53rd 
street beach, Chicago, for Chicago Park Dis- 
trict; Fitz Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock 
Co., Chicago, low on general contract; bids 
Dec. 14, 

10°06 tons, three bridges, Klinger Road, Wash- 
ington; bids Jan. 8. 


1200 tons, hotel building, Miami Beach, Fla., 
for Harold Clark. 

1166 tons, sheet piling, shore protection, Cal- 
umet Park, Chicago, for Chicago Park Dis- 
trict; Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chi- 
cago, low on general contract; bids Dec. 11. 

1000 tons, penstock coaster gates, Grand Coulee, 
Wash., for Bureau of Reclamation. 

560 tons, four manufacturing plants, 
locations, Internatienal Furniture Co., 
cago. 

560 tons, asphalt tile plant, Kankakee, Ill., for 
Armstrong Cork Co.; bids taken Nov. 7 re- 
jected, new bids Dec. 15. 

600 tons, building for General Research Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

465 tons, factory addition, 
Gary Screw & Bolt Division, 
Screw & Bolt Co. 

450 tons, factory addition, Rushville, Ind., for 
International Furniture Co. 

440 tons, beam spans, Conroe and Leonidas, 
Tex., for State Highway Commission. 

400 tons, beam span, Temple, Tex., for State 
Highway Commission. 

400 tons, building for International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, building for Lever Bros., Baltimore; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
contractor. 

840 tons, power station, West Tulsa, Okla., for 
Oklahoma Public Service Co. 

800 tons, woodworking plant, 

for International Furniture Co. 
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00 tons, fixed wheel gate, Keswick dam, 

Redding, Calif. 

987 tons, Soelch overhead bridge, Dane county, 

Wis., for State Highway Commission; bids 

Dec. 11. 

975 tons, building for General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass.; bids in. 

960 tons, manufacturing building, Chicago, for 
Pyramid Metals Co. 

900 tons, beam spans, bridge No. 429, Clifton, 
Mo., for Wabash railroad. 

120 tons, Reading Railroad, bridge, Philadel- 
phia. 

Unstated, coaster gates for Coulee dam; Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, low to 
Reclamation Bureau, $575,000. 

Unstated, wheel gates penstock intakes, Kes- 
wick dam, American Bridge Co. low to Rec- 
lamation Bureau, $93,000. 

Unstated, substations for Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Railway Industrial & Engineer- 
ing Co., Greensburg, Pa., apparently low 
$58,718. 

Unstated, material for Coast Guard control 

tower, Port Angeles, Wash.; bids to Puget 

Sound Navy Yard Jan. 8. 


7REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING BARS PLACEL 


4750 tons, intercepting sewer, Chicago, tor 
Chicago Sanitary District, to Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp., Chicago; S. A. Lealy Co., 
Chicago, contractor; bids Nov. 8. 

8000 tons, Hotel Plaza terrace and depart- 
ment store, Thomas Emery’s Sons, owner; 
J. C. Penny Co., lessee, Cincinnati, to Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, through Frank Messer 
& Son, Cincinnati, contractor. 

680 tons, warehouse, Detroit, for Hudson Store, 
to Concrete Steel Fireproofing Co., Detroit. 

550 tons, ordnance laboratory for Navy, shop 
bytiding 25, White Oaks, Md., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Dyker 
Building Co., Washington. 


450 tons, alteration to store, Minneapolis, for 
Dayton Co., to Paper-Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul; C. F. Haglin & Sons Inc., Minne- 
apolis, contractor; bids Oct. 20. 

450 tons, expansion, St. Paul, for Waldorf Pa- 
per Products Co., to Paper Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul. 

400 tons, expansion, Minneapolis, for Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., to Hustad 
Co., Minneapolis; C. F. Haglin & Sons Inc., 
Minneapolis, contractor. 

$00 tons, plant addition, Chicago, for White 
Cap Co., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Cicero, Ill.; Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 
Corp., Chicago, contractor. 

250 tons, Co-operative office building, St. Paul, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Walter Butler Co., St. Paul, contractor; 
bids Sept. 25. 

170 tons, science building, St. Paul, for St. 
Thomas College, to Paper Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul; McGough Bros., St. Paul, contractor. 

150 tons, Coast Guard dock, Portsmouth, Va., 
to Hall-Hodges, Inc., Richmond, Va., through 
Tidewater Construction Co., Norfolk, Va. 


125 tons, addition, Des Moines, for Meredith 
Publishing Co., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Omaha, Neb.; bids Dec. 3. 

100 tons, expansion, St. Paul, for Seeger Re- 
frigerator Co., to Paper Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul; Grant Construction Co., St. Paul, 
contractor. 


REINFORCED BARS PENDING 


800 tons, buildings, East Lansing, Mich., for 
Michigan State College. 

00 tons, power station, Tyrone, Ky., for Ken- 
tucky Utilities & Power Co.; Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corp., Chicago, contractor; bids 
Dec. 10. 

75 tons, engineering building, Highland Park, 
Mich., for Chrysler Corp. 

gineers. 

50 tons, apartment buildings, 6900 South 
Crandall avenue, Chicago. 
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In Pressing 
Demand... 
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IRONING TABLES 


1 7 made with 


KEYSTONE UC/{AQ- 


Here’s a new type ironing table that won’t burn if she 
forgets to unplug the iron when the phone rings. It is 
all steel, with ventilated metal top . . . provides faster 
ironing, is fireproof, warp-proof, light in weight and 
practically indestructible. 





ee 


The improvements built into this new type ironing 
table clearly indicate the superior planning behind it. 
Another indication, too, is in the materials used. We 
are indeed proud that Keystone wire was chosen to add 
its bit to the quality and durability of this better ironing 
table. 


* Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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800 tons, expansion, Peoria, Ill., for Pabst Brew- 
ing Co.; bids Jan. 3. 

175 tons, Paducah, Ky., for United States En- 
emeers. 

150 tons, expansion, Chicago, for Estee Bedding 
Co. 


180 tons, paving, Pocahontas county, Iowa. 

150 tons, expansion, Chicago, for W. O. Kling 
& Associates. 

110 tons, expansion, Chicago, for Chicago 
Tribune; R. C. Wieboldt Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

110 tons, female veterans unit, Kankakee State 
hospital, Kankakee, Ill.; Frank Burke & Son, 
Chicago, contractor, low on bids Nov. 27; 
project postponed indefinitely. 

102 tons, bottling house, Chicago, for Prima- 
Bismarck Brewing Co.; bids Dec. 6; project 
postponed indefinitely. 

100 tons, addition to buildings, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., for R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


11,000 tons, tunnel lining and bracing, inter- 
cepting sewer, Chicago, for Chicago Sani- 
tary District, to Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., Youngstown, O.; S. A. Healy 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 

268 tons, face caissons for maintenance spill- 
ways, Grand Coulee dam, Grand Coulee, 
Wash., for Bureau of Reclamation, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles. 

247 tons, gas holder, Waterloo, Iowa, for Iowa 
Public Service Co., to Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co., Cincinnati; bids Dec. 11. 


PLATES PENDING 


500 tons or more, 2541 feet of %-inch penstock 
pipe for Seattle city light department; bids 
Jan. 10. 

100 tons or more, 500,000-gallon, steel water 
storage tank, water treatment plant, Phila- 
delphia; bids in to public works officer, naval 
base station, Philadelphia. 

Unstated tonnage, steel outlet pipes, Anderson 
Ranch dam, bureau of reclamation, Den- 
ver; Williamette Iron & Steel Corp., $33,982 
f.o.b. Portland, Ore., low. 

Unstated, outlet pipe Anderson Ranch Dam, 
Idaho; Willamette Iron & Steel Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg., low at $36,502. 

Unstated, 85 miles 10-gage steel water pipe 
for Aloha Huber water district, Portland, 
Oreg.; A. L. Soule, Portland, low at $174,762. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


500 tons, 16 to 4-inch 12th St., improvement, 
Tacoma, to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

850 tons, for Pasco, Wash., to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


400 to 500 tons, Lake Stevens public utility 
district No. 1, Snohomish County, Washing- 
ton, 8 to 4-inch, also alternates for transite; 
J. W. Carey, Seattle, engineer, bids Jan. 17. 


RAILS, CARS ... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Bessemer & Lake Erie, 500 seventy-ton hopper 
cars, to the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; these are in addition to 250 to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, previously 
reported. 

Donora Southern, 40 seventy-ton low-alloy, 
high-tensile steel gondola cars, to Magor Car 
Corp., New York. 

Newburgh & South Shore, 100 seventy-ton low 
alloy, high tensile steel gondola cars, to 
Magor Car Corp., New York. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 180 stream- 
lined, air conditioned passenger cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, sub- 
ject to approval of federal court, New Haven, 
Conn. 


for ZINC and 
CADMIUM 
PLATING 


CME’s capacity in high speed 
- equipment is ample to handle 
your production runs of Zinc and 
Cadmium plating. Years of ex 
perience have .produced SACME’s 
modern plating methods and have 
given us a personnel of highly 
iaelial-Yomk ol-vellol itt) Mumm @tola-440] Mr tol lUL (ols 
control, frequent checks on plating 
thickness, regular salt spray and 
exacting inspection insure the high 
quality of ACME finishes 


ACME also operates a large de 
partment for Hard Chrome Plat 
ing and we cordially invite your in- 
quiries regarding this or any other 
of our Plating Services. Prompt 
returnashipments and specifications 


old -Mare lle] celal i-t-Tom 


| THE 
ACME PLATIN 
COMPANY 


Zinc, Cadmium, Hard Chrome 
1563 EAST 21 STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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FONSTRUCTION 
ND ENTERPRISE 


: aR NIAGARA—feza2 
LEVELAND—Marble Burial Vault Co., care Ss . 


E. Gerard Wolslagel, 1405 Prospect Ave., 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares of 
$1 value and 500 shares of $100 value each. 


. Wolslagel is vice president and gen- AFTER-COOLER ASSURES 


3 vedan, licctien, 1318 West Bath st. D RY SA N D B L ASTI N C; : 
‘will spend about $5,200,000 on new con- 
‘struction and equipment at various plants. J — , aa 


EVELAND—Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 
‘J. W. Fribley, president, 2817 East 79th 
St,, has improvement program costing about 
-$500,000, to double present floor space, First 
of three units with 20,000 square feet, is 
under way, for warehousing facilities, and 
additional equipment will be installed at 
the main plant. 


EVELAND—kKilroy Structural Steel Co., Ed- 
ward A. Kilroy, president, 13800 Miles Ave., 
' will build a one-story 85 x 400-foot fabri- 
t ' cating building at 8500 Union Ave. 
w 


EVELAND—Euclid Road Machinery Co., 
| E. H. Parkhurst, president, 1361 Chardon 
| Rd., is installing equipment for building 
' heavy-duty and off-the-highway trucks. An 
' assembly plant is to be built at St. Clair 
Ave. and East 222nd St., to be completed 
by spring. 


MAYTON, O.—Acme Spring & Welding Co., 
© 525 East Second St., has let contract to H. 
Stock & Son, 30 North Ludlow St., for a 
' one-story shop 70 x 180 feet, to cost about 
' $55,000. 


MARION, O.—City, City Hall, has approved 
' bonds for rehabilitating and enlarging the 
' sewage disposal plant at cost of about 
- $642,000. 


DRRVILLE, O.—Orrville Milk Condensing Co., 
' L. S. Hallinger, general manager, will build 
» a two-story 40 x 40-foot boiler plant addi- 
' tion and will install a boiler and stoker, at 
_ cost of about $25,000. 


OCKY RIVER, O.—City, City Hall, has ap- Many industrial plants answer the problems of rust 


Rh oe yg vena eetind sont sg ‘Wier, in shot blasting and damage from condensed moisture in 


Saeee tary © Sbechet <6 pehtie service, sandblasting with the NIAGARA Aero AFTER-COOLER. 


ST. MARY’S, O.—City, City Hall, has plans for ’ : 
| a sewage disposal plant and sewer system, They report better than satisfactory results because of 


© to cost about $150,000, bonds having been : ; ; is iS i ition h 7 vin 
Sted 5. Gi. Boome laden Bilan haar. delivery of drier air. This is in add tion to the 95% saving 
ion, O., is consulting engineer and F. M. in water costs and constant jacket water temperature 


' Hagerman, City Hall, is city engineer. ee ” F 

i F lin h 

WOOSTER, 0.—Timken Roller Bearing Co., advantages made possible by “Aero” cooling and the 
William E, Umatatto, president, 1801 Deuber Niagara ‘‘Balanced Wet Bulb” control. 

) Ave., Canton, O., will build a one-story 
$5,000-square foot tube mill, 3000-square i ree from rust and moisture troubles 
foot die plant and 6000-square foot sub- If sandblasting f vis 7 af : 
station at Wooster, to cost about $300,000. is one of your objectives, be sure to send for NIAGARA 


MASSACHUSETTS bulletins 96 and 98 to prove further the profits you can 
make by employing the Niagara Aero After-Cooler. 

















ATHOL, MASS.—Union Twist Drill Co. has 

let contract to E. J. Cross Co., 150 Prescott 
St., Wercester, Mass., for a power plant, 
Ee ae ee NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


' Worcester, Mass., is architect. . ee , ° : ‘ 
: é Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


CONNECTICUT DEPT. S-125, 6 E. 45th St. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


y ALLINGFORD, INN.—Ameri - ° . . ‘ xa one 
_ mid oa “30. Rockefeller Plaza, New York Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


plans factory expansion by several units, to 
_ cost about $1,500,000. 


WINSTED, CONN.—Winsted Hardware Mfg. 
» Co. has plans by Leo F. Caproni, 1221 oF ; 
© Chapel St., New Haven, Conn., for a one <~ eS HEATING @ DRYING 
> and two-story plant 160. x 325 feet, to cost / 


|" about $250,000. ‘ OSN R 
F MICHIGAN Ye) f \ 


INKSTER, MICH.—Wolverine Fabricating & © ENT 
ye ig at ar scgltlone gorge HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPM 
’ tract soon through A. O. Schmidt, architect, 
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6400 PARK 


...to Fill your 


requirements for 


SPECIAL WASHERS 
& SMALL STAMPINGS 


When you need Special 
Washers or Small Stampings 
send us your blue-prints or 
specifications. If one of our 
10,000 sets of tools won’t 
give you what you want, we 
will place our expert Tool & 
Die Department at your dis- 
posal, 


We are specialists in design- 
ing and producing Special 
Washers and Small Stamp- 
ings from steel, brass, copper 
and other metals. Our quar- 
ter century of experience is 
your assurance of careful 
attention to every detail. 


t 
Also a full line of Standard 
Washers—U. S$. $.,S. A. E., 
Burrs, Etc.—in kegs or cartons 





LEVELAND 5, OHIO 





same address, for a one-story plant to cost 
about $50,000. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Howard Foundry Co., 1700 North 
Kostner Ave., has let contract to Freevol 
Smedberg Co., 5807 West Chicago Ave., for 
a foundry building 80 x 273 feet, to cost 
about $43.000. A. W. Krieg, 180 Maple- 
wood St., Riverside, Ill., is architect. 


CICERO, ILL.—Henry Lindahl Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 5900 Ogden Ave., has let con- 
tract to Clearing Industrial District, 6544 
South Central Ave., Chicago, for a one-story 
75 x 150-foot machine shop addition, to 
cost about $45,000. 


SKOKIE, ILL.—Austin Wells Foundry, care 
contractor, has let contract to City Wide 
Builders, 3602 West Grand Ave., Chicago, 
for a one-story steel foundry, to cost about 
$230.000. Engineering Systems, 221 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago, are architects. 


INDIANA 


BLUFFTON, IND.—C. B; Arnold, clerk of 
board of public works, will take bids Jan. 8 
for waterworks and power plant improve- 
ments, including 300,000-gallon elevated 
steel tank and 1600-kw diesel engine and 
generator, to cost about $200,000. B. H. 
Freeland, City Hall, is waterworks engineer. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Shepard Heater Co., 
6624 South Park Ave., Chicago, has let con- 
tract for a one-story 110 x 220-foot plant to 
Garmong & Son, 1201 Crawford St., to cost 
about $150,000. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Can Co., New York, 
plans manufacturing plant with about 20 
acres floor space, to cost about $6 million, 
principally for manufacture of food containers 


for export. 


BALTIMORE—Rheem Mfg: Co. will spend 
about $350,000 on plant improvements, in- 
cluding alterations to equipment and _ build- 
ings. Will manufacture steel barrels, fuel oil 
storage tanks, underground tanks, pneumatic 
and expansion tanks, automatic water heaters, 
range boilers and steel stampings. 


BALTIMORE—Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts Inc., 1611 Court Square Bldg., subsid- 
iary of American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has bought five acres and will 
build four structures next spring, containing 
about 30,000 square feet of floor space. Will 
manufacture metal culvert pipe, storage tanks 
and do general welding fabrication. 


BALTIMORE—Arlington Bronze & Aluminum 
Corp., care Joseph O. Danko, president, has 
been incorporated to operate a foundry to 
be built at 4700 East Wabash Ave., for pro- 
duction of brass and aluminum castings and 
aluminum windows. 


BALTIMORE—Worcester Wire Novelty Co., 
2635 Boston St., is reconditioning its plant 
and adding new equipment for production 
of wire products, waste and display bas- 
kets, desk trays, rat traps, rubbish burn- 
ers, etc. 


ELKTON, MD.—Clogg Steel Products Co., 
2122 West Pratt St., Baltimore, plans erec- 
tion of a plant costing about $100,000. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GA.—Crown Cork & Seal Co. plans 
a $2 million plant here. Robert & Co., archi- 
tects and engineers, are drawing plans. 


ATLANTA, GA.—C. & H. Air Conditioning 
Fan Co. Inc., 16038 DeKalb Ave., has let 
contract to H. G. Walton, Warlick Place, 
for a 42 x 72 x 250-foot plant, to cost about 
$538,000. 


MACON, GA.—Mead Corp. Dayton, O., will 
ask bids early in 1946 for pulp and paper 
mill, estimated to cost about $10 million. 


ALABAMA 


DOTHAN, ALA,—Covington Planter Co. will 











Illustration shows how either Polishing 
Wheels or Abrasive Coated Belts are 
sprayed with BRUSHING NUGLU. 


SPRAYING 


NUGLU or 
NU-SPRA-GLU 


ON BUFFS AND 
POLISHING WHEELS 


* 


FOR SATIN OR 
FINISH POLISHING 


* 


RECOATING BELTS 


* 


J. J. SIEFEN CO. 


DETROIT 9 

























SAVE TIME AND 
CUT COSTS WITH 


— Strenes 
METAL STAMPING DIES 













December 31, 1945 


Specify and insist 
on Stzreaes Metal Draw- 
ing and Forming dies 


Fall in line with most of the auto- 
motive, implement, stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers—all 
regular users of cast-to-shape 
Strenes metal. 

You'll greatly reduce machining 
time on new dies; get far more 
stampings between redressings of 
dies in use; greatly reduce over-all 
die costs as well as get them into 
your presses weeks earlier. 


MILWAUKEE—American Welding & Engi- 


ST. PAUL 





® Advance Foundry is the only source. 
® No licensee foundries. 
@ All pours are identical. 








® No variation to affect the end result. 









THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 


119 SEMINARY AVE. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


STRENES 
i ee 


DRAWING AND FORMING 
DIE METAL 





CLARKSTON, 





land, Oreg. 


building to cost about $75,000, with 30,000 
square feet floor space. 
& Associates, Dothan, are architects. 





MISSISSIPPI 


LOUISVILLE, MISS.— National Automotive 
Fibers Inc., Detroit, has had plans drawn 
by N. W. Overstreet, architect, 201 North 
Lamar St., Jackson, Miss., for a $225,000 
plant, one story, with 80,000 square feet 
floor space. Bids will be asked in February 
or March. 





ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Faucuier Ave., St. Paul, has 
let contract to Ditmars-Dickman-Pickens, 
Gazette Bldg., for a roofing material plant, 
to cost about $1,500,000. 


RECTOR, ARK.—W. J. Hurst and associates 


are interested in establishing a soy bean oil 
mill to cost about $100,000. 


WISCONSIN 


neering Corp., 820 South Water St., has 
let contract to F. J. Hinton, 1721 North 
Water St., for a one-story 80 x 300-foot plant 
to cost about $60,000. 


MINNESOTA 


Highway Safety Appliances Inc., 
F. Doud, secretary, 2429 University Ave., has 
let contract to W. A. South Co., 120 South 
Tenth St., Minneapolis, for a plant to cost 
about $65,000. 





MINNEAPOLIS—AMinneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 


ulator Co., 2735 South Fourth Ave., has plans 
by E. J. Prondzinski, 949 Plymouth Bldg., 
for a four-story plant addition, to cost about 


$200,000. 


KANSAS 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. 


Co., Kansas City, Mo., will let contracts soon 
for a sewer pipe manufacturing plant to cost 
over $500,000. Alfred Benberg, New York 
Life Bldg., Kansas City, is architect and 
engineer. 


TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Argonaut Realty Di- 


vision General Motors Corp., General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, will let contract soon for a 
one-story 122 x 242-foot motor parts ware- 
house, with spur track, to cost about 
$100,000. Allen & Kelly, Architects & 
Builders Bldg., Indianapolis, are engineers 
and architects. 


CALIFORNIA 


EL MONTE, CALIF.—Electric Household Utili- 


ties Co., 2900 Valley Blvd., has let contract 
to E. A. Raulston, 6669 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, for a 150 x 260-foot factory and 
office building, to cost about $145,000. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Steel Products Co. of 


Oregon Ltd. has been incorporated to deal 
in fabricated arts, sheet metal, etc., by 
Harry P. Wolf and associates. Company 
will build two plant structures containing 
40,000 sauare feet at 4000 N. W. St. Helens 
Rd., including cranes, cutting equipment 
and other equipment. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Whatcom Tool Co. 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
by C, I. Phelps, 1204 Ellis St., and associates. 
WASH.—City plans $76,000 
bond issue to finance proposed sewage dis- 
posal plant on plans by R. H. Corey, Port- 


take bids early in 1946 for a manufacturing 


R. L. Williamson 












































Equip with 


HOBART 
“Simplitied” 
Arc Welders 


To encourage better 
design ... Hobart 
engaged one of the 
world’s foremost 
welding consultants 
to express his de- 
sign and redesign 
for welding ideas in line drawings, 
and to combine them into the finest 
collection of welded designs the in- 
dustry has ever known, Every design 
is a tried and proven idea that has 
been carried through to the finished 
product. A great variety of industries 
and products are represented. Initial 
series FREE! Write today! Complete 
bound volume of 100 
designs. Only $3.50 
postpaid. 

HOBART BROTHERS CO. 
BOX S$T-1254, TROY, OHIO 




















HoBART 


se 
One of the Worlds largest Builders of 


4 


Arc Welders” 





















—PERFORATED— 


TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DWGS FOR PRICE 


ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 






























































STAINLESS STEEL 


ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 












Aah BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 





















OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING 









@ AC and 
ELECTRODES 


WELDING POSITIONERS e@ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 














THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
nO) Mite 2ene Shem e oie: Gael t4-e-Balel, | 






w Poy meds rm 
We can furnish 
ip tao ee ae perforations desired 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
FE gs 24th Place Cana!) 1459 




















BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 






Feundry Work, etc 
We specialize in books of interest to our 


book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


ODLCTS CORPORATION Penton Building Book Dept. 


NEWYORK INY, 











On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 


and will be glad to advise you about the best | 


Cleveland, Ohie 






readers, 



























OLD FASHIONED METHODS ARE OUT --- 









* 







TOLERANCES resulting in LOWER COSTS 


SPECIALS OUR SPECIALTY 
CAMCAR PRODUCTS CO. 















ROCKFORD, ILL. 





POSTWAR ERA DEMANDS LOWER COSTS 


COLD HEADING, ROLL THREADING 


AND AUTOMATIC SECONDARY OPERATIONS 


By COLD HEADING many parts formerly made on screw machines 
we have successfully INCREASED PRODUCTION holding CLOSE 





















STEEL 
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BO) DFO 5) 07 Noe Mae oot-trele- tel melueloibiaslese 
, ' : ; i) f 

in the cleaning O! castings, lorgings, neat 
treated lexeyeetexcmmr=b ore: 
eve ete) am oltcta ob bemelt-tole-m-tlmeh aa miasloraelelolen's 
A Cleanblast Engineer is always avail- 
able to help solve your blast problems. 


Write for 


bebde) Saercnelerer 














ky. Metal Abrasive Ce siwhvron st, ANN ARBOR ~— 











The impetus back of heavy industry 
calls for the correct combination of 
strength, toughness, elasticity and 
durability in the Wire Rope they 
wiil need ‘for the big pull ahead’. 
That’s why so many experienced 
wire rope users invariably specify 
“HERCULES” (Red Strand). They 
know it can be depended on all the 
time. 

We'll be glad to answer 

your inquiries on any 

Wire Rope requirement. 


————— 
es 
AN 
=F, 


ESCHEN 


NERLY AVEN t 


— 


\ SY 
SS 


| 


PORTLAND ¢ SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO @ 





December 31, 1945 





"A merivan he 


 Aenalionel'y Lown, 


Cold Pipe, Conduit & Tube Bending Machines 


4 ana Operated: We 
manufacture ten sizes 
and types, bending from 
4" to 6” inclusive. 
Motor Powered: —> 
Three capacities, |’ to 
a”, 1’ to ag and 1 to 
8” inclusive, all for 
bending pipe cold. 


american 


INC. 


Factory a-d Main Office, 11 Furnace Street, Poultney, Vermont 
(Sales Offise Formerly 37 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts) 




















oe Full Warehouse Service’ 
nits = STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. 


Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. 2 ¢ 


Broadway at 1th | St. og peiaes a City z u. ¥ * 









-eank 


iv” DIFFERENTIAL 


3 . “§ : ap CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
ee ee 3 oe eg oe ra Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
te sus a : me tn sds <atite® a “sia oe ine ; j Nocdesiitess.: adit 
, i ny SALE, a oie AXLESS Trains and 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT a a ee 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


| \ ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
i.e. 0) Oy A oe - e e AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
HEATING UNITS. FOR ACID TANKS MACHINERY STEELS 


COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 
HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY ® 
2302 ELMWOOD AV CX. EVELAND, OHIO TOOL STEELS 
ee ee ae : Sis i aie gies: H'GH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
ORILL ROD-TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
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SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND BROACH TYPE HACK SAWS 
TRAILERS . 
Caper cal Pt Wine BENEDICT-MILLER, INC... Dm. 
ga HW. d. Phone: MArhet 3-6400 © W. Y. Phone: REstor 2-2732 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 216 CLIFFORD $T., NEWARK 5, N. 4. 
Penn St., Niles, Okie 
COMPLETE ELMONT 8 all wit Woeks 
Member Metal Treating Institute HEAT TREATING PHILADELPHIA 
FACILITIES os eth maa 
ee erik ond STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
ITTSBURGH Sagi urresane Wun 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











GASOLINE = DIESEL 








pee | 
meeseeeeneoede @ e 


[Mar PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- The OHIO L 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
























COMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxic”* 



































other corrosion resisting material. | 
CHENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. ot * 
37 Dundait Street Carbondale, Pa. Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy wettece G. imhort 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities ; 
Please Consult Telephone Directory This book covers many phases of pick- 

Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- ling room practice and construction and 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction maintenance of pickling equipment. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 

Peta Book Department 
$5.15 (256d) 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
| 526-5 | 

























































SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


a. 


Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured b of pl ign and free 
floating load aushions. No other construction so free from power- wasting internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 5071 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 













STEEL Qece 


FULLERGRIP Spiraled BRUSHES 


as well as Horizontal Brush Strips are used on Scrubbing machines, or to remove foreign 
material from sheet or strip metal; used on continuous sheet scrubbers, galvanizing 
and bran removal operations. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


) : INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 3582 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





\ 











COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality .. . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO | For Complete Installations 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTING MACHINES 


| Lost Wax—Investment Molding Process 
© UALITY GEARS by METAL MOLD EQUIPMENT 


| ® 
2 Cada. | WAX INJECTION MACHINES 

; | VACUUM PUMP UNITS 
WAX ELIMINATOR OVENS 


FURNACES—GAS FIRED & INDUCTION 
INVESTMENTS—WAXES—CRUCIBLES 


And Ali Related Supplies 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


| Successor to J. Goebel & Co.—Est. 1865 
| 


~ Ih onl aa 
Ih MONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. | . ) : 
fon * -. STREET, PITTSBURGH, ong vi m 95 BEDFORD ST., NEW YORK CITY-14 


EL December 31, 1945 | 123 


























USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 








STEEL SHORTS WANTED 


22 gauge, multiples of 2-3/4” x 
48’’, 20 gauge, multiples 6-3/4” 
x 48” and 23 x 48. Mill run, 
cold rolled or hot rolled pickled. 
No dings or dents. 


GENERAL FABRICATORS 
2037 West 14th St., Cleveland 13, 0. 


FOR SALE 
10,000 TONS STEEL PLATES 


3/16 to %, 48 x 60 and larger. 


LOUIS GOLDBERG 
Hollenden Hotel Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


8 Park Place, nag ven 7 
Phen e—Barclay 


Pr. oO. a... 1647, oid, ll 38 
hene—Walnut 3300 
ean m Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detreit 3 
Phene—Tewnsend 8- 











RAILS tan 


‘TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 





Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
BSVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





FOR SALE 
NEW SEAMLESS TUBING 
A First Quality Grade 
184 tons me | pe NE8750,; — O.D. 


wall x 10-12’ igt 


1263 tons hot finished NE8750, 2.500” O.D. 
x .460” wall x 10-12’ Igths. 


93 tons bet caned A ater remy 2.500” O.D. 
460” isths. 


90 tons cold alabed SAE«50 1.265” 
-546"' wall x 14-15 isths 


305 tons cold rolled NE8750, 1.965" O.D. 
x .546” wall x 14-16’ Igths. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards St. Clair County, Ill. 


Steel Flanged 
Fitting Manufacturer 
DISCONTINUING 
BUSINESS 


has for immediate disposal more 
than 600 patterns (150 Ib., 300 

> Ib,, 600 Itb., multiple drills, 
spot faces, facing chucks, testing 
equipment, etc.) Complete de- 
tails available on request. Quick 
action suggested. Address Box 
348, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 
land 13, ©. 








Ratl, Accessories 
ee lway | Equipment 
teel Products (= 











FOR SALE 
4—NO. 6 POTTER & JOHNSTON 
TURRET LATHES 


Serial No. R 5203, R 5093, R 5201, 18843 
$1250.00 each 


PORTAGE MACHINE CO. 


1025 Sweitzer Ave. Akron, Ohio 


WANTED 


6" ROLLING MILL 
FOR SKIN PASSING 


PRODUCTION STEEL COMPANY 
4000 Beaufait St., Detroit 7, Mich. 














RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL | CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 
Warehouse; 
CHARLESTON, W. VA 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, @ PORTSMOUTH, VA, 





FOR SALE 


New ee Sy ere or 0G Bes Setee We 
forging furnace. Controls, blowers, air 

door with air screen; piping. Ready for use. 
ees Se 6’ deep x 5'6” wide. 


0. W. SCHUTZ 
Union Commerce Bidg. ¢ Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 











IRON & STEEL 
More ak) 
teryour PRODUCTS = yea’ 
Deliar! INC. Experience 
18462 S, Brainard Ave, 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON er STEEL” 























Advertise ox ere: 


The ‘Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment’ section is *he weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 





STEELF Dew 








MILLS 

9A” BULLARD New Era 
with one swivelin: turret hea 
and one side head. AC or DC 
spiral drive. 

42” BULLARD New Era Vertical 
with one swiveling turret hea’ 
and one side head. AC oF DC. 

Verti 

oring Mill with ~side 

or hub facing and hoist. 
AG or DC motor drive. 

100” NILES - BEM N 
Vertical with two 


tor drive. 





No. 
HARVEY floor type 
drilling 
chine. 
514” Ba 
Heavy 
Boring, 
chine. AC or 
RADIAL DRILLS 


floor 


Power Rapid Traverse. 


swiveling 
wer Rapid Traverse. 


NATI Massive Pat- 
wiveling 


and milling m4 


AC or R 

AT LES-BEMENT-POND 
ype Horizontal 

Drilling, Milling _Ma- MILLERS 
DC motor drive. 


\ 


“OS. WALKER Sing] 
Surface Grinder wi 
etic chuck and 


2, side heads. 


a 


s 
36x36" x12' CIN 


ard planer with 2 
power elevation 


DC. 
38”x38 
two hea 


6” x 30 LODGE AN 
LEY 18 speed geare 
screw cutting engine 
with two carriages. 


DC. 
30”x34’ LEBLOND Boring Lathe 
geared head, quick change geat- 
AC or DC. 
42x36’ PUTNAM Geared Head, 
95’ between centers. Quic 
change gear box. AC or DC. 
N - EMENT-POND 
ad, 11'5” 
to compoun 
geal, 


84 


oe , 
48x59’ BRIDGEFORD Boring 
and ‘Turning with 9 speed 
geared headstock, turning Cal- 
with compoun rest, 
Heavy 
Drive Turning 
th two carriages: 
or DC motor drive. 
42” PUTNAM Heavy Double End 
Car wheel lathe. Equipped wit 
overhead hoist for loading 


wheels and axles. 
N & SHARPE 


4’ AMERICAN Plain triple pur- 
ead dril th 


AC or DC motor 
TON Plain 15” roun 
DC’ motor on 


Line 
motor on arm, 
ment. 


ERS 
No. 2 CINCINNATI cent 


grinder. 


arm, 


table 1 


belt drive OF AC or DC 
, CINC 


RSOLL Hori- 
Miller with 


L Planer 


erless 


SIMMONS 


Ec ; 
E Li December 31, 1945 


wi 
il and two side heads. 
eversing type planer 


A. GRAY Spiral 
rai 


and tw 
DC reversing ty 
ES - BEMENT- 
heads on rai 
; 230 Volt 


and contro}. 
” widene 


/ BETTS heavy, 
rail and two 
é reed feed lubrica- 
tion. 230 Volt DC reversing 
type planet motor and con- 
trol. 


SLOTTERS 
g” PRATT & WHITNEY vertical 
shaper Wi 90” rotary table, 
power yam, AC oF 


DC. 
” NEWTON Crank slotter, 30” 


ar table, AC 


wi 
feeds, tilting 


HILLES 


laner. 
TLES-BEMENT PON 


Rolls, pyra™ 











4 Help Wanted i 





SALES MANAGER FOR 
STEEL CASTINGS 


We are looking for a man who 
knows the steel foundry busi- 
ness intimately and has the ex- 
perience, ambition and drive 
to be a successful manager of 
sales. The man we want may 
be a sales manager now in a 
similar line; he may be asso- 
ciated with steel foundry 
operations in another capac- 
ity, but has the knowledge, 
confidence and know how that 
makes inspires 
The advertiser is a 
large and well known pro- 
ducer of steel castings for steel 


sales and 


others. 


plants, railroads and other in- 
dustrials with a reputation for 
quality production, good ser- 
vice and costs that are com- 
petitive. This is a position 
with a future and with satis- 
factory compensation. Em- 
ployes of the advertiser are in- 
formed of the publication of 
this advertisement. Replies are 
confidential. Address Box 352, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio, and interviews 
will be arranged. 














WANTED: SALESMAN BY LARGE TUBIN 
manufacturer of both seamless and we in 
carbon, alloy and stainless steels. Must ve 
Mechanical or Metallurgical Engineering college 
degree, or suitable alloy steel field sales experi- 
ence. Give full details with application. rite 
Box 265, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Opportunities 





Opportunities 

















NEW PRODUCTS 
WANTED 


Our client, an established manufacturer, 
wants new products or new ideas that 
might be developed into new products. 
Experienced in steel casting, welding 
and machining in any combination— 
large sizes, great precision. 

Selling industrial and manufacturing 
markets. 

Please write Dept. 16. Communications 
in confidence. We are fully com- 
pensated by our client. 


Charles H. Welling & Co., Enc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New Products — New Processes 




















Help Wanted 


SHEET METAL TOOL ENGINEER—WITH | 


contract or job shop experience, capable of prod- 
uct engineering, process analysis, estimating of 
product and tool cost, tool, die, jig and fixture 
designing, and the executive ability to supervise 


programs with tool shops, production departments | 


and customers. By an old corporation operating 
a sheet metal parts and assembly division in 


Western Pennsylvania. Permanent position. Send | 
photo, full resume of education, experience, ref-.| 


erences and salary expected to Box 350, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





ADVERTISING MAN 


WANTED — POSITION | 


open in New York for experienced man with thor- | 


ough knowledge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of metal products. Should be competent 
to plan and follow through production of adver- 
tising and promotional material directed to in- 
dustrial, executive and general consumer field. 
Give age, details of experience, education and 


salary expected. Address Box 353, STEEL, Pen- | 


ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED: DISTRICT SALES MANAGER WA- | 


ter treating and process equipment for liquids. 
Must be familiar 


with these lines and have held | 


similar positions. Location New York City. Write | 


stating experience, education, 
worked for, references, positions 
expected, etc. Address Box $51, 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


age, 
held, salary 
STEEL, Pen- 





| DESIGNER, ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN, 


WANTED: MANAGER FOR WAREHOUSE IN | 


Cleveland specializing in stainless steel, cold fin- | 


ished bars and tool steels, In writing, please give 
full details. Address Box $44, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


126 


| 


An Eastern Pennsylvania Structural Steel and 
Light Iron Fabricating Shop desires the services 
of a designer, estimator an 
designing simple steel structures. 
opportunity for a young man with the proper 
qualifications. Write Box 847, STEEL, Penton 
Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





WANTED: MACHINE DESIGNER. EXPERI- 
enced in designing machine tools and single pur- 
se special machinery. Permanent position with 


companies | 


salesman capable of | 
An_ excellent | 


ong established manufacturer if qualifed. Apply | 


| by letter stating age, education, e ience and | 
anville, Ill. | 


expected salary. Address Box 611, 

















SOUTH AFRICAN 
INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Business organization with extremely valu- 
able industrial site served by excellent rail 
siding facility situated off Johannesburg in 
Selby Industrial and Motortown area, with- 
in a mile of the City Hall, is prepared to 
accommodate one or more overseas engi- 
neering, motor trade or industrial enter- 
prises contemplating establishment of manu- 
facturing or servicing premises in the centre 
of the World’s greatest gold mining in- 
dustry. 


As ground values in this area range up 
to £100,000 per acre and as multi-story 
buildings are permissible on the site in 
an area which is the highly concentrated 
of the Witwatersrand’s 
business and mining activity, only those 


industrial center 
org nizations whose business would justify 
factory showrooms, workshops or offices so 


close to the center of the city should 
apply. 

In return for the accommodation, an in- 
terest in the profits of the establishment in 
the form of Preference Shares is pro- 
posed, but consideration will be given 
to other proposals. 


Applicants should give, in the first instance, 
preliminary details of nature of enterprise, 
anticipated prospects, type of buildings and 
total floorspace probably required, which 
information will be treated in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address Box 317 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 














GRAY IRON FOUNDRY 


Want to buy or lease gray iron 
foundry in midwest. Must be 
reasonably equipped to handle 3-20 
tons daily. 


Address Box 327 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 















































OPPORTUNITIES 
AND PROFITS 


are of equal interest to distributors and 
manufacturers—use an ad om this page 
next week to let manufacturers know you 
are interested in taking on new lines. 

















STEEL 













ecem 
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epresentatives Wanted Accounts Wanted Positions Wanted 




























































































| 
’ : NE A R 
‘grange generality shard | Manufacturer S Representative Executive Betis mt 3-y py ee close 
te ’ | . . precision work, planning, labor relations, 
aggressive distributors to handle our com- State of Ohio or Northern section. estimating, costs, production control, negotia- 
4 plete line of tool steels. All shipments | pasvinspew al omega 0 gp —_— tion, terminations. Technical graduate, age 
screw machine parts, plastics, etc. ust 48, at present employed. Particularly in- 
; made a our warehouse. F.O.B. custom- | be hi-grade pciieneeall : terested in concerns where low unt cost is a 
er’s plan . prime factor. 
Address Box 349, | Address Box 333 Address Box 321, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
valu- STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. | STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. | Cleveland 13, O. 
t rail 
rg in | EXECUTIVE—GRADUATE ENGINEER—AGE 
i i rd | 86—Detailed experience in all phases of engi- 
with- Employment Service } PRODUCTS WANTED neering and manufacturing on metal fabrication 
as Aggre ssive, sales-minded, 82 year old, Civil En- | and machine tooling operations. Former positions 
a 10 gineering graduate being released from Army in | —Chief Production Engineer, Asst. Works Man- 
engi- RIED POSITIONS $2 ,500-$25,000. RE- | January as Major AAF, desires dealershin or will | ager, Senior Welding Engineer—all phases Manu- 
sion is creating lifetime opportunities now. | ive teciinical sales representation to light and | facturing Superintendent, Consulting Engineer. 
nter- thoroughly organized Continent service of | »eavy construction and engineering materials, | Desires permanent position. Available immedi- 
‘anu. years’ recognized standing and reputation car- appliances or machinery in the Pacific North- ately. Address Fon 355, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
west area or West Coast. Limited capital avail Clevela ind 18, 


on preliminary negotiations for supervises’, 
entre bnical and executive positions of 







able. Details of experience and references fur- arse NIE a 







é licated through a procedure individualized to | nished on contact. Address Box 354, STEEL, PLANT MANAGER > 
jy in- h client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. General Manager medium sized plant, or works 
refund provision. Identity covered SY Cee. ae - manager larger plant available. Experience in- 


ition protected. Send only name and address | | cludes overall plant management in heavy in- 
petal R. i‘ , BERRY, INC., 110 Delward | WE WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND WITH | dustry, product development and manufacture, 
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Farval—the Dualine System 
with the Positive Piston 
Displacement Valve — that 
has but 2 Moving Parts—is 
Fully Adjustable—and with 
a Tell-tale at each bearing 
to show the job is done. 
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Farval-ize 
in ’46 and— 
get Positive 
Lubrication 
around the 


“clock’”’ 





sitive Lubrication on your production 
schedules for ’46. Give every bearing proper lubrication 24 hours 
a day, every day this year, and you will protect your schedules 
against shutdowns — reduce your costs and widen your profit 
margin, even with ceiling prices « Put an appointment with 
your nearby Farval Representative at the top of your list of things 
to be done at once. The Farval Corporation, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


1926—SERVING INDUSTRY FOR 20 YEARS—1946 
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Te EVERY 
BEARING 


CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS OF LUBRICATION 





Bearings on all rolls, was installed in 
large steel plant in the Detroit district 


in 1930. 


Since going into operation, these old-style 
Timken Bearings have rolled an average 
of 1,900,000 tons. That’s a good record 
—but a comparatively mediocre perform- 


ance when contrasted with the tonnage 
expectancy of Timken Balanced Propor- 
tion Bearings in the same size mill under 


| aew roll- | 
ing mills or modernizing old ones. Specify 
Timken Balanced Proportion Bearings for 
all roll necks. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON 6, OIO 





























